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This curriculum guide includes teaching packets* for 
12 areas .of .study to be included in a core; curriculum for, 1-lth-gradfe 
jor third-year students enrolled in rural agricultural programs in 
. Illinois. Each problem area includes some, or .all of the following 
components: suggestions to the teacher, teacher guide, competency , ; ; 
inventory, inf ormation sheet , student worksheets oiT assignment sheets 
with key,, demonstrations, job sheets, transparencies, a -discussion 
guide for transparencies rand sample test questions and teadher - key . 
The 12 problem areas of study in this guide are grouped into seven 
units. Unit A f on pjrientatipnf to agricultural occupations, contains 
one problem areav exploring agricultural occupations^ and careers. In 
the second .unit/ on leadership and citizenship, planning and / 
conduct incf ^community service programs .and becoming acquainted with 
rural agricultural organizations are 'covered in the problem areas, 
"while the third unit covers supervised occupational experience. In 
f the fourth unit, on livestock science, problem areas are maintaining 
^livestock health and planning and evaluating livestock confinement, 
systems. The fifth unit, on crop science, contains the problem areas 
of handling pesticides, and maintain incpand improving forage crops and 
pastures. In -the sixth unit, ron soil, science, and conservation^ of 
natural resources, conserving soil/ water, and wildlife resources are 
: covered in two problem areas. The final unit; on/ horticulture, j : 
provides instructional materials on growing small fruits and fruit 
trees. Suggestions to the teacher on ways to use the materials! are 1 , 
included' in the guide. (KC) • 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR' USING CORE MATERIALS 
These instructional, materials and teaching aids have been designed to 
/improve -instruction and increase st^ent vlearning Each problem area 
includes some or all of the following components; 

■ » * ■ : ■ \ , 

'1. Suggestions to the teaphef • • . . V - 

2. Teacher's guide ' ' : * m \ 

3. /Competency inventory 'V * * . . * \ 

•4. Information ?heet \- \ * 

■5. Student worksheets* or assignment sheets and k^y \ , 

; c 6. Demonstrations 

7. Job sheets * i ' ■ 

Transparencies ' 

:* v ^9. Discussion guide for transparencies" 

10.* Sample 'test questions and teacher's key 

This combination of instructional material ' should Jze utilized as a. source 



» 



•■ unit.. This means that teachers should selectively choose those components 

and those parts which th^y weed^ to achieve their teaching objectives. The 

project istaff does not recommend that teachers "teach 11 the core program as" 

it is presented. Instead, the teacher should personalize and localize the 

materials for the particular group taught yahd," wherever possible, add 
,,. , • i ■ ' • 

. other materials and teaching techniques to enrich the core program. 

: ■ . ■ • r" ' : . 

; Teachers could" teach everything included in . the core curriculum bjjt 
this wbuld not be advisable considering the variations which exist in' 
vocational agriculture programs, students 1 needs and interests, and pro- 

gram objectives. Instead, teachers should Select problem areas for a "local 

* c • v ■ ■ * 

core" and supplement them with other problem arfeas important in the local * 

< . . - . 1 - • ■ • ^ * • . 

area. Another suggestion is that the entire problem area need not be 
£ taught to a given group during a given year. For example, teachers may 
f want, to teach part of the parliamentary procedure problem area to a begin- 

ning class and teach the remaiqing part to an advanced class. 
^ Specific suggestions for using the different, components of a problem. 

area packet are presented, in the following section. 
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Suggestions' to the teacher . These suggestions are included on 
the' first page^of each problem area/ Teachers should^ read .these 
suggestions before problem areas /are Scheduled for the year. 
Decisions nee,d to be made'regarding which problem areas will .be 
taught /Vwhe'n. .they will be taught and the- approximate number of 
days to.be devotfed to ; each % ;problem area. On the basis of these 
decisions, teachers dan construct a course calendar. ^ 

. In some cases, the Suggestions also v .Wndicate the* preplanning ' 
that needs to be accomplished before instruction, begins. Instruc- 
tional materials not included in the core, need to-.be. ordered in 
advance, " * - ' * t>?'~ < 

TeacKer'j gWcje The^ teacher'.s guide is not. a lesson- plan. It 
is a source 0f "teaching ideas which jnay. be implemented by the 
agriculture teacher to coriductVap effective instructional .program^ 
Each guide, includes more material than most teachers would use? 
Teachers . .should select from the. several' interest approaches and 
teaching* activities those suggestions which seem most appropriate' 
for the local situation. The" teacher's guide emphasizes a prob- 
lem solving method <► and a student-centered, activity^ approach. 
Lecture-presentation,, * rote., memoriz'ation of .facts 'and subject 
matter mastery '.'should be. "kept to, a minimum. The teacher's 
guides include suggestions for* carrying learning, to the "dojhgV 
leveL Application of classroom ^ learning to S. O .£ . P . 's and FFA * 
activities is art ' important part; of the teaching process. . ' ' 

- Competency inventory . A listing of job competencies for most 
problem ace^s has. been included irr the Cofe III materials/ 
These listings are included to* help .teachers, focus on skill devel- 
opment in the instructional pr^ograrp for advanced . gtudentsw/ Jhe\ 
competency invfntdfTes ^can Be used "to . m^ke students aware^of. 

"the skills important on'the job. By including them -in ^tiev^o.rfe. 
Ill program, the developers intend, to emphasize ^th^.yW^bTt^.nce^ 
of competency based instruction- for students -ptoltt'^terfafiryj- 
for entry level employment: / * 

Information sheet . These .sheets have been prepared -for t'hqse 
. pnoblem areas where subject matter may be difficult to locate.. If 
'reference materials are ' not* available, the teacher may want to 

duplicate copies of the information sheets' for- class_use. 

^Student' worksheets or assignment sheets and keys . These 
exercises are designed as^lcrassroom activities for student use. 
They may provide a change of. pace for students when they have 
grown tired of other activities which may be . overused,., Mbst 
exercises include, a^eacher's key > .with suggested Answers, v. ... 

Demonstrations . The ' te,achring of certain problem areas often 
calls for demonstrations of manipulative skills or projects. . The 
demonstration .outline may be used by the teacher or students to 
conduct demonstrations of manipulative skills. Teachers may 
want to change some of the student activities included in the* 
'Teacher's Guide into student demonstrations,. 
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Job sheets . ' In . some/problem . areas, such as. the agricultural 
mechanics areas, ' job/sheets have been provided which Include a 
ste*p-by-step p^cep€dure for performing agricultural jobs.. These, 
sheets may tger' used to guide students engaged in individualized 
learning and to take a load off the busy teacher who has a large 
class involved in a variety of learning activities. 

• ■ . ■ 

Transparencies . Some 'of. th£ problem are'as include transparency 
masters which can be used ' to prepare overlays and others in 1 
elude- small reproductions \of transparencies developed for Ahe 
Core Project which are. available from Vocational Agriculture 
Service> UniverSity°<of Illinois* . . , , 

. ^ ; ) ' . r 1 . ■, : , • ' 

Discussion guide ^forptrar^jsparencies . Most of the transparencies 
.' included in the core materials "dp not include on the overlaV any 
narration or explanation. The discussion guide provides teach- 
ers with, some [suggested points w bring out in the discussion of 
a transparency including explanations, descriptions, and discus- 
sion que§tionr related to the transparency. 

Sample test questions and)key . the sample t£st questions are 
not intended to bemused as a test.; The teacher can select 
questions from those "included in the problem area if they are 
appropriate* and: add others as . needed. Some teachers maly 
Ohoose not-jo administer a test at the close of each problem . arda 
afid'to prepfre a comprehensive tjest at the end of a unit. 

e numbetH«9^§ystei?l fgtmd at the bottom of each page includes four 
-digits or letters. is a R& humeral III which stands; 

•for Core III. Tflfe/ letters Which run from A-l designate the unit. The 
third character Is a numeral which indicates" the problem area Within the 
unit (1 means #jgj^2 for second, etc:). The. last digit . is the page num- ; 
bffr. All pages are r^mbered^ consecutively and the * page in each 'problem- 
a starts with "one. 11 \ . * ' ' - 

The color scheme us^d ]n ^ l y e Illinois' Core ^ .Curriculum is as follows: 

Salmon— Suggestions to; w the /" eacheV ■ V ' : s , * /. 

Tan—Teacher's guide ; * 7 L : * •■ w " '*< ' - 

Light Bflue— Information SheeftST ' ' . rf 

I vory— Student Worksheet's k . 
I Pink- -Job Sheets , * 

\ Lime— Teacher's Key to Studer^ Worksheets » ■ * 4 ' 

'".White—Transparencies and Transpareil^y Discussion Guides \ 
m • Yellow-Sample Test Questions . 

Green—Teacher's Key to Sample Test Questions r 

Gold—Competency Inventories 

Gray— Project Plans - , • \ . *' . • 

Raspberry--lr)troductory Sheets ' ^ . 



LIST OF UNITS ANB PROBLEM AREAS ' , . ' ■■< 

RURAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAM ■' *"\ .• 

: - core. H i- • " N ; >■ • ■•• 

UNIT A:. Orientation to Agricultural Occupations : x ; . 

PROBLEM ARE/V: /p° . ■ • 

1. 'Exploring agricultural occupations afid careers" 

UNIT B: Leadership and Citizenship : % 

PROBLEM AREAS: " • \ ' . v 

1/. Planning 5 and conducting community service programs >*;.V 
. ' ' '2. • Becoming acquainted. with rural agHfrulttfral organizations 

UNIT C: Supervised bccupatitfnal Experience 

PROBLEM AREA: - * V V 

1. Expanding my .S.O.E,. P. • . * /, 

, ' ' --v. • • • > • . ; 

t UNIT D: Livestock Science ' • v „ . v , 

: - - -.- ' . '/ ' * . ' \ ^' •■ V ■ ■'«' - ; ' ' - 

PROBLEM AREAS:*" ' . V v . > 

1 1. Maintaining livestock health , ^ ; 

2. • Planning and evaluating livestock confinement systems. 

- * . / * > . . * • * 

. UNIT E: Crop Science \ . * 

^PROBLEM AREAS: \ r : '\ : , i * > 

.1. — ' Handling pesticides safely and passing pesticide certification 
' ' . ' ■ tests ■ ; ; #i , .. \ v 

: 2. Maintaining and improving -forage crops and pastures '- ,.* .-' V 

i UNIT F: Soil Science and* Conservation of Natural. Resources 
• "PROBLEM AREAS: 4 r 

1. .Conserving soil "and water resources 

"2". Conserving wildlife resources . . , ^ • 



UNIT t: Horticulture \ . 

-PRC^pLEM* AREA: 

.1.. v Growing small fruits. , 
2. ^X^rowing jtree fruits « 

.UNIT H: Agricultural Mechanics 4 
'PROBLEM AREAS: 

1. Constructing and maintaining b/uildings 

2. Developing electrical wiring skills 

3. 'Adjusting and maintaining* planting equipment 

4. Maintaining and repairing smaffl' engines 

5. o Adjusting and maintaining harvesting' equipment 
6.. Developing concrete and concrete masonry skills 




UNIT I:- Agricultural Business M^fiffgement • ... 
PROBLEM AREAS: r 

1: . pour ways-m\doing t\jsiness in agriculture 
. 2. Marketing Agrrbti+tu'hal crops . \ 
3-/ Marketing lft/estoc£ and livestock, products 
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High School VocatioRaf Agridultdre Teachers 

District One ' - ■.' Rtfssell Leman • v ^ 
:']\.» ;^)^anoke^Ben'son High School 

'.District Two - Richard Dunn. 

>..// /•■.'■ •• Seneca /High ; School > x = 

District Three > • Charles Ferguson 
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r s Pittsfield High: School t 

District Four - • ; Allen Hornbropk 

v " Ppris High, School 
■■ * , 1 \ . .'■ . ■ * ' 

District 'Five - Larry Keyser 
v . Clay Ci%y High School 

Ar ea" Vocational Center Representative 

— ' — < ■ r * ■ " ■' " " ' 

Donald Kaufmann' ' ^ : t* ' ■ 
. Grundy County Area Vocational Center 



Community College. Representative : ; ■ 

William Martinie. . k ' 
. Illinois Central College 

Agricultural ■ Business/Industry Representative - 

. a. Agricultural Service and Supply 
f "> ' "'■ Louis Wagner, Sommer Bros. Seed ; G6> 

b. Agricultural MeQhanics - .%<■ 

Roger Neitfeld 
Pfister Implement Co. 

• >f. Horticulture % . ✓ 

F?ank Louis Selmi . ....;■! 

Governmental Agen-cy Representatives ^ 

John Rowley} Assistant Director • ' .. J " 

Illinois Department of Agriculture . "'y 

Joi nt Staff'"'feepres^rtatiVes .''''' ! ;- ,: 

, DV-'r Left rWari'/nanV'^pstexh Illinois University;/^/.. :■■ 
\' v ;br, Joe Tcwnsend,' fllinois State; ; Mpij verity • ' 

Mr. Tom Wiles, DAVTE* I IjijiOl's iState Board of Education 
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Some of the .material ; ^eluded ip the RuralVoCore 1 1 1- was written aftd/o£ : 
reviewed by the following' vocational agriculture instructors!^ 
(*)^identjfies teachers who wpte seJecte^problem area drafts: m t ■ 

i. • -Exploring; agricultural oc^wpatipris and careers 4' *• > V.- ■'>■'. 

,: . , 'V*:.v> ; "." : '- : 'l - ^ ^.-'"^ V /: *. 'i; . 'O- './.■ " 

^/ ' CHarles: Ham (Spoon River Valley' High 'School ). % ■ * ; * » 

jBcibbaraV'etaytoh. I^igh . School) ^v^/^ ' ' r . 

; . :C^n Hobbs (We^ & : ; ; , ^ < 

^ Albert Tife.k ■ - ■ : 7 •• ( rKr> 1 * " ; _ ^ . 

2 . .P.lahn!fn^ and ' cond ucti ng c pmm u.n i t y s e r y ice p Hog rams. V <• 

• Betsy "'Pech . ( Wa&gl la Hith School.;) .-^ •' ' ^ - ' ' : \ ; 

^ :AI^ Dietz (.Sy^ars& Righ School) . ' ; • ■ ; - 

- ' Elmer Ge r 1 ach ( Ml^ C a r ro.l I ^Hj g h School ) :-. '{$■■:!■■': „'.. ' . 

3. t ^^B€C0mJnt|^^jgjjaip.t^i iyfth ruraJ; agricultural organizations *>* 

: :*Carol Keiser (Carlinville High: ; $ctidol ) "v : \ 

v . I Dietz (Sycamore High. Sq|io6'I ), ; ' - v " _ 
V Elmer .Gertach (Mt. ^rroy -High SchooJ) ^ !. r v .1" 

4. % ■■{'^Expanding' my S.O. E. P. ;.;V' ! j ; ; - S , - ; .'. 

Arley - Van Dp^ren (Southvyest^rn -High Schopj') " • • , ' : y : 't" 

C Eugene JMcGrew (Bushnell High; Schbbl) r ',. . v ). ":. ^V:, 

Robert Cone (Saje^' High School ) • ^ ^ - ' \$: * ^ , ; ■•■ V 

Johp Conner (Galesburg High School ) V - v • ^' ^ - ' \- 

5: Maintaining ^livest^k: healthy * T ". \' "* : . ( " <: 

*Tom Hand < We§GPi ke ; High : Sch^l) * ; / 
Kent Johnson (Galva Hfgh-LScho6|;)v, ; ' V * : > -:. | \ 
Allen Ritter (North Clay H^h>Schod) - ; .. • ; • - v A 
Everett MoelJer'/CBeecher Htgh Sphodl^ : v " \ :-v*- : " i '- «.■■■:' 
" v 'Char|lss Ferguson (Pitt-Sfield HjgH ; School) • ; ^VA^^a J /»; , ■ * 

6. ,. ... Planning: a^ s^ems;^^V : ,r 

Chanes Ferguson. (Pittsfield High Sfchool) '* r 
Tom Hand (West Pike. High School)^ y ; ^ : :v 

Kent Johnson, (Galva High^'School) ■•. •; ^/-•iV.;-*'./^ 
Allen Ritter (North Clay, High School),. > '•*" ^'vV^;" V ";:C 5 
Everett Moeller (Beecher High SchboQv s • ' y'. 



7. * Handling .pesticides ' safely^ and passing pesticide certification' tests 



:*Eei$y ;Pechi (Wapef la ^igh Schb&O £'<:,.. 
^Glareri^Tiptdn (Sprena High5Sx:HbQ) )- v>; 
f ; riar^ncft;*Benard X Enfield High!; School :W - 



'8.. : Maint^ini'rig. and improving rforage cfops ' sij^^tures^ /" v. 1 / ^ ">v % - . ' 

» : GJ-arence 'Tipton (Serena High ^School) ^ ; ' % ■ * • - y %: 

v ■ ^GaM; ; k^iserv ( Ciirjin^^ i ; ; • , : %/ - ,:V,'' 

-9.' .Conserving soil' and wateriresoucteS' >f*d 



Jr\oy.<l, V/oh'rley" ( Kewanee" H /glT' SchfJql ) ' >; 
Darr^jl" Scherer ^ 

♦Steve. Hendrix "':iC-SijJ"l I i vah;""H i^'hV^'Scho.Qi^: ■'" .../'-^V - 
Don P.rather; (Clinton fiigti School)/ " ' ;'v , 



; jO; : -CbHsierVing wfidl ife, ^resources . . >^ 

. * Joe House ( Prjncevi I le H rgW: School ) . 
f :%Eloyd Wohrtey 

parrell- Scb-erer (West Richland High School 
^^Steve Hendrix (SbUiyan : High;School} v 
7:;^ / EH)rr R rath e r ;{jC I i ton H i g1i ; ;;Sc h(!>o I ) ^ / v 

11;,. .Grbyying : '$maJ I fruits^v ; ' • : ^ r : , ' 

v ^Nen^Hb^nb 
>ic . Hartold, Lind ley : (IVIorton High 'School) • ; 
, Frank- -Dry : ( Nashville High School ) > i : ; fc v ; 

1 2 . 'Grbwiog tr^ee fruitsr r " :' - ' ' ; > . 

-V; AMen-Hornbroo^ {Paris ;High School) '•' 
Harold Li'ndley (IVIorton High School) , 
\frank-.Dry (Nash\?jlle > High School) ; 

13 r Cohstructing and maintaining build rngs /; 

Phi lip Brown ,( Harvard H igh. School ). ' ^ 
Carl Burkybife ( Rantouj' High School )- >n - > 
' Rich Duhn -(Seneca High School) - ; 
. ; -'Dprt " lyifl .fe r* 1 "/C N »W": Holland-Middietown vHigh School ) 

<t 14; : DeVelqpi Bg : e lectrica I- vv iring v skill s " * ! - ; ; 

*DaW^ igh School ) : ; 

r Gene Bor k-*:( Fo r r es t^ra w n-^ g iH i g h" Sc hob I ) ; : 
: ; Bobby W 

•John Rentfro^ : 
/Max Tess i er ( Metamo raSH igh Schpql) * 
Rjchard Sei^bl AJ School ) 
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Ht Adjusting .and maintaining planting equipment 

•-, :Jaek •Stork (JerseyyiJle 'High School) .' v \ 

Steve-Myers (Lewj's.town^High School) .«' 
•. ' Brian Cirks (Alexis- High School) , V , : 

16. <* Maintaining and repairing* small engines ' : 

> *Richard Schertz (Moweaqua High 'School) 
--••/• Morris -McClelland (Rushville. High School) 

Robert Wheeler '(Flora High School) . / - ; . • ■ ■:•>•':$' -'^ 

. T Richard- Watson (Lincoln'wood High. School) ' ' " ."J i ■• • .. 

v:/*La>fy' Mel house (Avon High School") - , > ;/ • V v v ' V-" 

17i Adjusting and maintaining harvesting equipment ? - W ; ■■. ■; 

: " Don "Bergfield' (Paris' High School) " V ^ ... ; V ( ': 

vr yEldonr Chapman .(Herscher High School) • . •. , - . ' ; .. \ '.; 

-18. Developing concrete and concrete masonry skills " ... v . ; r > 

* ;*Dave, Trent fReddick High School) v . " . ' V- ;• 

. *John Abell (Teutopolis High School) , ' . , '•• \ % 

' .-.* GieOTn Sims (Windsor High School) - - 1 '; ; >. • ■ 

Richard Petrowich (New- Athens High School) «'V ' • ' , • •* . '/ v " 

1'9. Fbur ways of 4oing business in agriculture V • 

• . ■:" r ■■■:■*■ . . '•' ■ ■ . "■ ■' ,•' \ '*'■■ .-.fC>" 

": *Lee West (Mt.' Pufaski High' School) ' ' "~ , ' ■ : /\ r" \ •.. v -. ' v - ' ; 
Jim- Guilinger (Sycamore High" School) - '.X- : - _ : ' . , 

v "Ronald Welling (Pecatonica H)gh -School) , v ' ^ . - 

20. r Marketing agricultural crops * . ' •. ' ■ 

Garry Raymond (Hampshire' High 'School)'' - - 

. Dave Erickson (R.O. V;A. High "SchoolV . - . ' .; ■ ■• . - ; 

. Vince Mitchell (Mt. Vernon High School); : • - ' 

" Larry Keyser (Clay City High School) ' >l. . : .-: > 

21. Marketing livestock 'and livestock products \ \yX /'/J^^ 
• ' .. jj .*-'" '.•'•.':• '.' ; - •:.'*•'*' A.>>V 

Garry Raymond (Hampshire High School) - ■ '■ 

"■Dave Eric ksorf (R.O.V.A. High School) > ■-. : > -V' >'. : --'^ 

. Vince Mitchell (Mt.. Vernon High School) - • ^ - . ' '-• • : - ^ 

: Larry Keyser (.Clay City High School) . ' ' ^\ •• , . • 
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UNIT. A i ORI ENTATJON- "TO.. AGRICULTURAL OCC " 

PROBLEM A fR.EA : EXPLORING AGRICULTURAL --OCCUPATIONS" 

AND CAREERS '• r ' - ^ ; 



SU.GGESTIQNS TO THE TEACHER: 



V This' pYpjplem area is designed -for use with eleventh grade or ad- 

* vahced students in vocational agric^ujtu re programs. The recommended v 
time /for teaching ^is problem t area is. at the beginning of new units which 
focus" on career- opportunities . ; ' ^ 

'"'■>. : ■ ■' ' ,.. ■ Av,: . v..v , ■ .: ■/;:••• .; • J\ . 

: . ; T h e^ 

depending on how fai* the teacher wfshesv to go in developing student 
career plans and identifying job skills*, ^JJVthe students are tf9 ^b6 involved. 

* In other activity exercises, the ipstructi^ will need to be increased .* 

: ' Instructors are encouragBd to condujct a local* search to locate other, 
supplefmentary materials for use with .this jpfoblem aree> The items in this, 
problem area are for reference or •modification as instructors adapt these 
materials to tfieir local Situation. . 

■'■ > ■ ■ -.: t ■ *\ v \ ■ ■ - ■ ■ - ^^v^" ■ • v ■ ■ .- •• • • • •••-/*- 



CREDIT. SODRCES: ■". , - - " : 

/ ' These" /.materials were developed through ;a*furtdinjg agreement) 
R -33-1 3-0-0362^466, with the Illinois State Board of Education, Department 
•of Adult> Vocational and Technical Educatiori,. Research and Development 
Section, 100 "North First- Street, Springfield, Illinois 62777. ... Opinions 1 
expressed in these materials do not reflect^ nor should they* be construed 
as policy, of opinion of the State Board of Education or its staff. ' \ • 

* The teacher's guide, student worksheet/ -and test - questions were . 
developed by Jerry Pepgle, Department of Vocational and Technical Edueair ... 
tion, University \ of^inln&is^ The worksheets ''and sample test questions^' 
were, developed, frcwff materials originally .prepared by OMahoma rState 
Department of Vocational,. and Technical Education. Transparency masters 
and the' transparent discussion guide' ^vere; prepared by ♦'the .Vocational. 
Agriculture Seryice, University of lilinLois. Suggestions and guidance in 
the development of tfyese materials were provided, by the Rural Core Ciir- 
riculum Field 4 Vfest Teachers. This problem area was reviewed by the 
following yocatiohal igrjpulture teachers: 



Charles Harn 
Barbara Clayton 
Don Hobbs ' 
-Albert Tieken 

: : :r ' ; \ 



-Spoon River Valley High 

- "BroWn County High School 

- West* Fran kfcjrt High Schopl 

- Dixon High School ■ 



School 
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- TEACHER'S GUIDE ' „ 
Unit: Orientatio% to agricultural occupations 



* II. Problem a^ea: Exploring agricultural occupations afid c'areers 

IN. Objectives: AT; the end of this problem area students will be 
'able to; . . * - - v 



A - , Examine . tfoeir career plans and . reevaluate -the progress 
rpade in preparing for employment: in,-: their selected occupa- 
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tionaUarea.. — =_ .— % r „ r 

2. .. Start preparing materials which can -bp;used v\?hen seekWlg 
/' employiment. . -sjjr v . - ^. '■ •'■ _ •■ 

3. ; Determine local and state wide employment opportunities %r 

their occupational area of interest. .. 

4. Identify ; new and errierging careers^ and/or technological 
changes in the agricultural industry./^ - 



- 5. Identify essential human' relations fob skills., 
J-V: : . Suggested interest approaches;. - * > . 



1. < Ask each cla.s;s member to list at least 5 possible career 
decisions they are going to make by the time they complete 
their* .high school education. Ask students to' think about 
; * * and then identify hcfw -these decisions . may affect their 
'"*: lives. The list of decisions might include such items as; 
. :\. (a) nature of work, (b) location of employmeqt, (c) edt(ca^ 
tional requirements for s employment, (d) financial benefits, 
" ' (e) travel requirements, ' arid (T) marriage plans. V 




.2-. ".. Promote class interest in .career -planning by. identifying 
/■ former students who made career choices similar to those 
being discussed by class members. Develop modifications of 
the plans followed by former students, to adapt them to the 
s * current students' situations. 

V. Anticipated problems and 'concerns of students: / 

• v %r " * * >' ' ' : i- ' ' 

1. What personality characteristics are important? 

2. / What personal skills are es^gntial for job success? 

^3. How can I take an inventory of my personal abilities, inter- 
ests, and experiences and -match them to possible occupation 
requirements? 

' ./ v , ■ ' '. ■ ; '*. 

4. Do I need to attend a community college or a four;ryear 
university to get a good job? • 'V / 

■ > IS ■ '.. ' . 

' . . . III-A-1-3 



5. Should | k4 . for ~.fujl-time em^lpym'ent immediately after 
. * higtf sd^df ^gradu^tion? ^ 

6. What are\'sorrte ways tb go about .locating good jobs in my 
/\ area of interest? j . ; y ; 

7., .What are Vome, general occupatiorval* coinpeterTcies employers 
expect beginning employees to possess? | 

Suggested learniipjg activities and expefiencesX^j^ 

1. * identify; students' immediate concerns relating to careerV 
p I a hs_a n ri-gnW. Develop tentative soluti ons to these prob^) 

lems through class discussion . Select ah occupational area 
* ./of interest vte the students V then assign students the task 
. of developing a mbd&L career, plan-one could follow to 'secure 
• ( N the Identified .occupation . ■/ ' ./ 

2. distrfbute WbrKsheet, 1,. '(Comparing Occupational Choices V: 
.- have -students identify, ,threfe v occupations they* have re-. 

V searched.ahcl complete the worksheet. Refer to Rural Cqre 
- > % l , A-3, for -suggestions on examining selected occupations. ' 
. Ask for Volunteers to report their results and dikcuss the ■ 
imparlance of this ^Information. 

3. ' Distribute. Worksheet 2, ''Personal Habits Related to Job ... 

Success", have students rolerplay a job related situation 
and have rest 'of the class merftbers eval uate % the exercise 
' using ^Worksheet- 2 ? DiscusS, .their", ratings and the imporV 
tanqe pf^he^e job related factors toward successful employ- • 
ment.' ■ « \ ■ . ' ■ ;:•>':. . ■ " '-. y ' r '"' ■:" 

■ • ';•■:■■.<■ -V', . / s • < . : . >U'/. > * ■ - n 

4. Divide the -class into pdirs anfr haye students evaluate each 



other's, efforts, on Worksheet 1 and; select the one occupation 
whith^'moi^t closely matches theirs pehsonaf characteristics. 
r : / Have students volunteer tb present' their opinion as* to why 
•V they "would" cfr "would not 11 lij<e * to be employed in; this 
occupation. >■ ' * ,/ - 

■ ; ■ V-'.< V. /;.. ■ ■ ■ ,/U : . .. ■. * ■ ;y.iv V 

5. Explain :io. students the w importance of evaluating 'their 
progress; toward • "meeting employment requirements;* and 
determining the .areas which need further skill and k'nowl- 
• edge development.. Use tyorksheet ; 3, •"Evaluating My Career -t 
Goals", .to "help students develop a career plan fori one b( 
more occupations in which. 'they are currently . interested. * 
■Refer to Rural Cpr^ \$ A-:3,\fbr suggpted -career refer- 
ences . - ■ >' x 



'Use /the sample test included \with problem area to.^ 

promote student discussion on 1 the importance of human* 1 
relations to succ^ssfuf employment experiences.. 



7. Distribute VAS Unit 6003, "Human Relations in Agricultural 
Business. " Have students select one of the six topic areas 
^nd prepare a five-minute report on their area. Use slide 
film 392, to summarize* the essential facts. \ 

8. Show a : film on an agricultural topic and have student 

identify the Various occupations shown in the t film and 

identify the tasks being performed by these people in the 

identified occupations. 

* • 

9. Ask for ^las^ volunteers to prepare a bulletin board show.- 
ing various agricultural/ skills and competencies -needed by 

__wo nke rs.. — '—t : : I ^ 



TO. Conduct a dass debate on the advantages and disadvantages 
of ownership versus employmen^. v 

•11. Use the selected transparencies and - discussion guide to 
' ■. promote interest ^nd discussion on the advantages of career 

planning. * - 

'V.N . •■-» Application procedures: ' 

main purpose of this problem area is «to start the' 
* ■ " student:, planning for. a career and relating these career 
; ~ goals to their S.O. E. ; and FFA activities. r" 

2.1 This problem area will introduce students to new .an\d em*erg- " 
• ing "occupations in agriculture. < , % ..." 

; 3. ^This problem area will provide a means to felatfe Instruction ^ 
iil other problem.areas to. vocational preparation. * : . y 

* ,. \ ' ■ j ' ■ - t/ 

VI II. Evaluation: V ' ■ / - ^ iV-\ ; . 

'.'■*■' v " ■ ■* 

1. , Evaluate student- reports Which wefe presented on occupa- 
]' tions. . . . . 

2. Evaluate students' ability to cooperate and work in groups. 

3. Evaluate students 1, efforts to collect essential occupational j . 
4 - information' when planning career-goals. , ' yf' 

.4. * Collect'and evaluate Student? 1 worksheets.- 

5.' Prepare and administer a pertcil and papjer test using, the 
' ; .sample test questions. 

IX.- . References and aids: ' 

t. Worksheets .. % ■ 

2. Rural. Core I, A-3 
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3. .Transparencies and discussion guide 

■ <■ ■ ■• s^,/*.. . ■•■ — — ■-' VsL 

4. Sample test questions . • , 

.5. VAS Unit 6003, "Human " Relations rn Agricultural. Business", 
- "Vocational Agriculture Service? University of Illinois. 

' • .• v 

6. VAS Slide Film 392; "Human - Relations in Agricultural. Busi- 
ness",. Vocational Agriculture Service>JJniversity of Illinois. 



. J 
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• , ..WORKSHEET 1 . . v. ' 
./ /COMPARING ■OCCURAflONAL CHOICES \ 

; • ',. 9 . ./• ; : , • ;/ * <.-■ • ■ v v- • • , ' '. . ' ■ . ■ ■ • ; : 

Using information you "gathered three occupations of your choice and 

characteristic^, about you^elf, /?ompar0* the characteristics required by : the \" 
occupation. and; those you possess by answering the folldw/ng questions. 

v. 'Si , ,- ; ;i ■ " . - . • v ..: / . 

Occupation, Occupation Occupation 

\ V . . " " V . ' " /: - ^ 1 ' - ' ""■ 2 - ' 3 • • '■ 

' .• - , ' / Ves No ." Yes No Yes No .. 

1: Does the job description fit 1 . ., ' . * :7~ : ~ — ~ 

your in terests ? ; . . / ■ ■• ' . ± ? : r > ^ ' • 



2. Is this the level of occupation 
in. which you wish. to engage? 

. , *. • * 

3. Does v this type of work appeal 
to your interests? > > 

4. Are the working cohditnons 
suitable to you? . 

5. /.Will you be satisfied. with, the 

v salaries and benefits, offered? . 

6. Can, you advance in this occupa- 
tion a/ rapidly as yotj wouJd like? * :. 

7. Does the future optlook satisfy yob? 

8. js there enough demand for * J & „■ 
this .occupation that you -should 
consider evening it? v 

9*. Do you have or can you get 
the education needed for the 
occupation? / . r ; 

10. Can. you get the /finances needed < 
to get into vthte. occupation? 

11* Can you meet the health 'and . 
physical requirements? \ 

■ ■■ ■ ■ •. 

.•• \Vill . you, be able to meet the 



■> ■. 



entry >equi regents? . , .V. ' 'f ' 



'13. Are there- any °otfter reasons you 
might v oot be able to enter this 
'occupation? . V 
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.14. Ts the occupation available"jocal|y 
■\or are you veiling to, move to a 

part of the country* whereat is < 
■ available? 



* \ 



& 
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. -v • . v. ■ jt : ■ . 

WORKSHEET 2. • 
-PERSONAL HABITS RELATED TO JOB SUCCESS 

Good habits are necessary in order -to establish good human relations and a 
gopd relationship with co-workers, employer, and customers. Answer each 
question* by circling^YES or NO. 



^° T ? : ' f V° u have not yet been employee^ baser yotfr Evaluation bn "work ' 
^/^..sitqationS 11 in classroom settings,) * y . • - 

— Rf tATIp^NSm 

: < Do you do your own. work and not 'leave* it for someone 
.. / else; to do?. . . . ■■■ :.. ^ ^r'-<<--^ 

!■■ Do you, keep your Work area cleaned yp? - - - 

Arev you willing to -learn .from others about how to do 
a job better? ■ ■ 4 '■ ' < ' 

Do you contribute to morale and team spirit at place 
of business? - 

Do you learn .names of people with Whom you work as 
soon as possible? ' " " - 

•* § ■ ■ 

. tier you |ake a sincere interest in* co-workers and their^ 
■V. interest?" 

Are * you 4 good, listener? 

Do you admit mistakes without -making excuses? ' 
Do you accept blame, fdr^thin^s <that are your fault? 
Do you avoid gossip? \ f Y; f * •. 

* Do ydJbj support co-worker$? 
R E L AT IONS HI P TOWA RD EMPLOYE R (OR TEACHER) 
Are you cheerful? V - .'.■■■'••< 

Do you try always to dp the best you can?; . 7 
; Do you know your job? v.;; ■ 

- A re _you bh the job unless excused? . 
Arfe you on time anc$ ready to work? 



(NOTE: Do a.day's work for^f^ay's ,pay!) 

..,,.22, 
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NO , 

NOj- 

NO 



YES. 
/YES 
' YES 
-YES 
YES 

V : YES . 

yes ; 
yes: 

YES. 
YES 

• .YES . 
.1— YES 
YES 
7 YES 
YES 




NO 
MO 
NO 
NO 
NO, 



NO 

► 

NO 
■NO 
NO 
NO 
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Do you try to avoid waste of all kinds (materials/ time, 
equipment)? ^ 

Do^you look for a better way to do the job? 

Do you;;teH thfe. truth 4 and are 4 you sincere? 

Do you ask questions when you need help? 

Do you try to see employer's (teacher's) side when 
there is a problem? \ 1 



-RELATIONSHIPtt^OWARD-CUSTOM 
WITH WHPM YbU'RE WORKING) . 

Do you give business-like treatment to customers? 

Do you •: keep pfomjses .made to customers? 

Are you^ polite to customers? ^ 

Are you friendly, interested/ and sympathetic? 

Do you gain the customer's, ^ confidence and lis.ten? 

Do you avoid arguing^ with an angry customer? 

Do you ha vojd comments that might upset a customer? 

Do^you refer matters which you cannot handle ttf 
your supervisor? 

Do ypu treat, each customer as an .individual? 1 



1. What do you^ feel are your strengths, in personal tiabits associated vyith, 
jdb success? - f - :'v- " " • • ■ ' 



2. What ,do you feel ar£ your weaknesses in personal associated 
with job success? .,: • . . " •■'^.\*'' v '"" v \ 'i 



YES % - 


•NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES - 


NO 


- . 

YES : 


NO 


■ . >l 


* 


YES • 


NO* 


YES- 


NO 


YES 


NO 


Y CO 




YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


; NO 


J.'.. •*••*.'•••. ■ 




..YES , • 


NO 


YES 


n&> 
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Job . 



WORKSHEET 3 
EVALUATING MY CAREER GOALS 



Name of Occupation > 

Duties of the Worker 

" Fre- ; ' 
Often quent u Rarefy 



Advantages and Disadvantages 
.; (Earnings, hours/ conditions, 
; security/of employment, opportunity 
, for advancement) 
, Advantages: . ■ : 



x 



Disadvantages: 



T Personal Requirements 
Age; v Range: \. ■ . :. : . : ■ 



interests and abilities, needed: 



Present demand & Future Outlook 



Number of workers: Nat 1 ! 



State 



Local 



Present' -heed for workers : 



Great ' r * Moderate 



Slight' 



Probable futiirevtrend: * Little 



— <jj\.. 



Personality ^hd physical/ requirements: change „ : ;:. u increasing need 

• . • ^ : ■ - ' ; ■ • •". ' • '*'.„ ■ * Decreasing need A • , r ■ 



Are Job's^ confined to certain - areas? x 



: '\ yes" 5 



/ : ~ No 



" Educational Requirements ^ ; £ 
Recommended high school program: 



- Entering the Occupational Area 
Any special entrance xecfuirements, 
(rtiinimum education / entrance exams , 
experience*, Capital r licensing/ unibn ) 



: >^ost-high school education required 
recom mended . (t ra d e schoeT, college, 
apprenticeship, on -job-training) : \ 



..; < y ^: :;'.■■ 
Sources of . additional *inffefmation 



part ii • " ■ • .- v , :•• • 

Now that you have information on an occupation in which you are: iftter-,; : 
ested, it is time to identify ancl develop a short term career plan. .Inlthe" 
space below jdentify. essential^chool courses or special training whjcfc; yoii^ 
need to obtain bef&r,e^ydd are qualified for employment. A Isb identify; 
essential skills or competencies needed in this occupation;/ Identify ^the- 
date the? training or competency, was completed oh th6 line beside it >i 

Occupation: Conservation Technlciao (exa 

Formal Courses/Special Training > Essential Competencies^ ; 

example: Ag> Surveying Fall 83 Keep records/record data v Fall. 83 



Briefly explain how the FFA arid you r S . O . E . ft. can be used to accomplish 
. essential - job competencies. v v \ , : 

Example: a. » I will pairticipatte m Contest. 

bv I will develop the plans and assist. in installing drainage tile 
> on 20 acres of pur family farm trt^s' 8 ' fall . ^ < . 



Career Education In Agriculture - 

Knowledge about th^Cwqrld of work will {lelp- yo^ make 
informed career choifc^s.^^' ^ $ J 





Career Exploration 



i V ; • 




Career Awareness 
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v lil-7fcM3 r V. 



Changing Work Situations 

Work patterns wjli continue Jo change -a> new technology C 
becomes available. You must be able to adapt to changing 
job demands. ' 



•I'T 





Industrial 



Agrarian 




Technological 
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Job Mobility 



Today workers raeed to prepare for a series of jobs and 
not just one occupation. v " 




Vp-Ag Teacher 





Loan Officer/ 

Professional Farm Manager 




Extension Agent 



1 



Skills Needed By Workers 




<rk v Human RelatiorCSkills 




Organizational Skills 




Coping Skills 



3 ' • 



,c ' v*\". • '• 
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1-6. Knowing what is expected 
-1-7— Basie-arithmetic-skilfe— 



18. Knowing how to use materials and 
^equipment 

19. Locating information 

20. * " 
21. 

22. Following instructions 

23. ' 

24. 

25. Aaiustir 



27. 



18. 

19/ 
20. 

21. 

23, 
,24. 

m 



m. 



26.. Managing pe and materials effectively 26. 



27. 



.r,v,^"' ;/■>'•, . ■'•"■.■•V 



■32. 



J 



& 33 



T R A NSP"AR E N G Y Q I 5C JJ$S I G N VGU IDE - > 1 \ ■■■/•',[ 

v \ **: ■" • , . \"". /" ■ ... ' v ■. * 

* / ' E#P LOR i' N G r A 6 R I £ ULT U RAjL' •' d'C CU RAT IONS*' A ND CAREERS' 

? : K transparency f G A R EE R , E D U CAT J 0 N IN AGRICULTURE r ; 

. A/^ Discuss the. three-ph 

"•.. k . Career- .Educatipri v Mbclel^ ■ ■■ ■ >-> : ! v ' ' : ': f •* : - 

.• i.v. '■. >: r- 1 * ..*v... ■■.■'*■■.■■■ ':v.:.--v 
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1 . t Career Awareness Phase invbjvel^actFvities to -Introduce { 
studehts: f to the v World of work;/ ^ :^is phase is generally . ^ 
conducted ^ \ 

2. Career Exploration Pfrase involves activities/which allow v * 
students to investigate and " research^ eventual • career 
choices; This phase is generally conducted: dunng the ; : . 

■ dr.>High through Sophomore grade levels; ■ , , > . ^; 

•3 . - - Career Preparation -Phased involves 1 ■/:;.activitijBS\V. J Which ' 
y allow students the opportunity for tecKnicaL skill 
- development. \/;vThis ; ^ha' , se ^is •6mphoslzed- during the . 
V junior and Senior ^ 
I - 'the- adult years. . .. . '^/^\t:'' {' 7\- 

B . Point out 1 the importance of making informed xarieeh cfjojces * 
rather than, haphazardly trying to /fj/idf good emplpynient. . v ;' 

: i - 'v^/f'/f^iC,*. pi^ys$ th^ ability to'iadapt ; ; 

V'*/ • V grow irl^tiWerr occupation. Djseuss vthe v different ways 

v ^ r . ■ ^ workers can.; up-grade ;thefr job ; skills^ : , * - > : ^ / 

' r L V- V. l'A ; • ;T r,an^pa rericy : - CHAW Gf NG . WOR K S I T UA^|i N S|^ : ^ v J , / / O^^^J^, 

;A. Discuss hpw the. changing' f an agrarian society^ to v$iri--:" 
' -industrial' society^ during the nineteenth century influenced ' 

.■. / , ■'; the, types -of ; jobs available. ^ ' ■ .'^ /^ . ' /-v^,; V ; ^;v ^ ^ 

B. Have Students identify ways ih WhrchT tbqlayis |eichndlpgical 

; 7 . v * jobs are different arid : ;hQW-'i^tey arfe •'Similar' i^^typicaj^V'JO^^t^'' ■■■'^^ 
■ . which Were ■'■available frv ou r industrial ^ sbciety y .. 'uA'\ 

C. Discuiss idea of work ibeihg an important part of peoples 1 

. • • . . • \. : . .lives;. ■ : «\::^- s i:^;. ; ;v" ; :\ r ■ \ ■ : ' ■ -^C-S^ ;J 

D. -Ask: students- to respond to the ques.tipny "Do people work ^ ; 
A c ■ v because they have to pr^beGause they want work? 1 ' ' 

' 1 1 1 . - Transparency : JOB MO B I LI TY ^'f 1 ^^H^f^':. /^ : ti ^T^J; 
A— . 1. A^v 61^ : occupation rtew : one^ ari?e^ 

• - t . ." t.v v ■•, . ■.. ""-"■I," -•"■.-.*<!■ , ■' ■• " : " ' . ■* ' ' * .'■ '• * ,*' " " ' '. " y ■ i ■'■V l< *..'* 

, : :■'•=•; " ■. ' • ,V^i ». / 'v 'V.'". ' !' .' ' 

-V, ;7 - y -^ •• , -7^-:- : r ! ■ 111^-19 



2\ Have students identify some jobs t MhicH[ ;are now 7 o'bsb- 

. " : v^lete. " ' / '-''••V 

p. Define job mobility : as: ^ ^ •■/<, 

,: . i. Moving to a hew location in the state or- /country but 
doing the same job; or ^ v ? • 

v 2. Staying in; the sfirie location but changing ^ jobs fpr^' ; .... 
professional or personal reasons^ r , r '^'"^ •• 

• •• ' . m ' ■ "... '■>:'.'•*;'■; ; . ■ . : >: " ; " :-. v; -" * ; ' . " : . .- -I :r " ^ * v.'* - ■* . 

>C. ; Point tout the kJek: ttiat ^ad^Jts noyv- ih the work force and . 
• ;those. who are preparing to \pter must be able to adapt to ^, 
. changer-^ — -— v.'; ; ? ; rr , - Ht^b * — 1 — - — — ^ 



' * ■ 



I V. transparency : SKI LLS. NEBDED/BY WORKERS . 

A . ' Discuss' the fblioWing^ideas rdg^pdihgh ; the three general " 
categories of job skill. - ,., 4 # , ,^ /, *. .> - 

• - - 1 .' Human relations: , : ; > ■ v ' Vv- -'V'^- 

v. '.'v . v • ;« . ; > , . • . .•.>;'. : ■ ■,■ ■ '^V.,„ ' 

\'.«< v • ; / M a. ; B^sic ta;^ ^ N ';;^ 
v< .\ ^ : b.. \ Most frequent cause of cdilflict : ind, job dfsjSatis^ ^ 

1 c./ HumahVbehavibr affects productivity.;. , { • ^ ' 

' . ' - > : \ ■■/■■• , - ..'','v-' '•" ov* 

■ ; d. Effective human :> relations ^can be developed and . 
• ; V." •'- improved. ' "■■ ' •'V^-^C 

2V Organiizational skills: ....... .. 

a. Impbrtant'to understand why people work. ? . 

. b #J , Important tp understand th^ factors which mbti^ ^ 
'h vate people to do -their best work. ■ r * 

r c. Creativity, problem solving, ,and decision making '? , 
- v vare important dccypatibhal skills. . l > ! 



■ ^. Coping skills: 



' ; a. ' Ability to solve: ^un&lbected.pr difficult, problems I 
• ? . which arje' - mutually Vcceptabl^ to the , involved 

*- •. ' ■ Darties..*;.- ■. . -v- - .j.- •• ; - 



parties.. 



f: h " :/ "v . - : ; b. ,v Ability- r td Vanlp;pate futi^^r^ 

■ i-rlV ^ '; : ' ^^v vBls^us^ ' impb^tance^^ JO^ I 5 ^^ ?' ; 

• \ . . ^hv-> v ^A f ; . ■ .3.5 - : . ■>■■.■;:.■ r;- 4 ® 
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: T>ahs^a rency>; B AS I tT QCCii^AT I ONA L SKILLS. EMPLOYERS 

■ ; . want f^T:;;vV v : /-'vvv/-;-.-..^ ; - ; 



A., « Have .students; ; Vevi^w tfie items and i identify wtere-^^/'-: 
v. cpuldv receive tracing on each skill (sucj^i as FFA/S;0:E?^ 
: ; on-the-job.) laboratory, etc.);* ; •'*.. • • . ' • v - 

B . "i, DFvide the -class 'into > three ' groups and ; have each groupi • a / 
5 : "rank order" their nine itemsi oh Jmporta^i^ '"}6£- ; success *f 
• using their persona] opinions. ' Let-each £rbup discuss their 
. rarijkings with the rest of the class; ; ; f ; - ^ ^ "']..'■ ' ' ■ " 

C. Identify the top ten items by cbmbihing the tl^ 

Ttpp^pankihgs . V- '. ; A-"V-: t ~ •->., ; fff : , ■ .;.>',. . .. .;. ~ 



D v Compare and discuss tjieir ranking with those below which 
;,. #ere ^completed by secondary" schpol personnel/ students, * • ^ 

,'; t and parentis;.;;. \ • . .'. .'V - -Vy" ■ • A 



7+- 



: Overall >v 
. Ranking f; 



Secondary 
School v 
Personnel ( 



Individual Group -Ranking 



RQ 



Students ; Parents^ 



V 1- .Have basic speaking skills 

Z " Have basic arithmetic' skills r > 
■, v initiative and ImiflLinatibri 

V 4 . Know what : y fn /e'frtgfo^yV'-,, 7 ' 

■ r. : .< expects • , • " ' * ■■ ■ . 

} ■ :;^;:5^: Get along with variety of ; 



4v <; - 



^ 6 '"v Be dependable f 



1 * 

. 2' , , ' 

11 

- . n •< 



7 Maintain gooch health 

8 ^ Haive basic ;s. Writing 
• r ° - 9 Be. puncttlal h ; ^ * ^ 

f H ^ T 1 ^ ef f iciei^tly* ^ | : ^2^v^,V 
? V Vlj;,^ Thember 
>'v*:y;$ 1^ J^prk under tension or pres- 



sure 



16 



13 , Adapt to varying work situ- , 
, v ' a ttons V^,'. . ■ 7:'' - ■ ■ '■ r ; : ~ if 



Y;Vf - ^> 









1 






; 






2 


f ^ 3^„ 1 








■ '" ■ V.' 








5^'f : v 


• , 9 




6- ; :*' : : ; 


6 ' 




7 'f?-^ 


?' 7 




9 


4 






'8 




11 .-3,. 


,:;:,12 f 


: •> ' 


10' ' 


: 13 




42 ^ - 


-10 : > 





lize worJ< activiaties . 
" of others , T ^ ?T7 * r ^'^' ,T4 v.' ; 



er|c 



■ - :Vi.:T\\:X. 



v lli-A-1-21 ; 



(0 .' 



•v 4& jUse inf^m-ation,,- materials, . 

>; : '*:.r;; : equipment- >•>.'■■; 

16 Follow* instructions 

\" : "■ v-V-V. «•>■,,.,..' ... ; 

• 17 ^ Follow safety regulatfbhs ! v 

■ J *f. 18 9e Joyal to employer ' - -'V 

$ v ,^>J«9| . Work vyithdut -dps^f sp^rvh: 



^ V>v " t ^2{y Make decisions on yoLir own ">•-•'• 
■ ffl • , - t21 Be neat and clean* in* T: 



. r :V * i2t Be neat and clean! irr 
r -" ^ : $"<r appearance 



.. M ■ < M.. 



■V 



'.A 
7 



10 




...15 > ' ' V *' 


14 -A V 


J 17 


17 


13 


• is : :"..] 


16 ; 




16 


•' 19 ; : ;.; 


Ifl • 

.10 - 










; 18. ^; " : . 








".2i^:- ; >> ; ' 

.«.-■ ..: ■-. ^- ?;v "■ v 
v . ' •* : ■ . ■ '. • ' ' 


. 21 . , y 






■ ■ • • ~ \ ■ . > • 






•f • • 0 i 




■ i -•' - ' ,"■«. . * 


f • v j ' ' 


. •;*•:*:-'• • 














1 ■ . " "" i*' 
■ '. ■: ■ ■ 




•■• < 


" ■ : ; . < . 


,frf - ... ': . 
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-TEACHER'S KEY 



EXPLORl NrG AGR ICU LTU RAL OCGUfATIONS AND^CAREEJRS 



.' NAME* 



. / T." Match the terms on the right to thecoVrefct definitions 



2 a. Continuous prpcess -pfr getting along with 1,. Technical 



-people. 



_3 b . Way \tv< which one acts and 



people,^, thihgs, and ideas 



knowledge ,' 1 



feels -about 



~2. ^Human 



Type of work which anf^ridividual -does 
■ T d. :What you need to know to do the job 



Sharing of a message or an idea which 
results in a high amount' of under- v 
standing between the senderand the 
receiver of the message ■ 

Opportunity designed to' give a, worker* 
a sense of accomplishment and satis-^/ * 
faction with- his/her work , ," 

Oh-goihg alertness for any departure- 
from present knowledge or training 



6; 



relationsw. 
Attitude 

Job \ "... ; 

Communication 

. Learning . 
attitude \s: 



Job- 
enrictagu 



ent 



8:; 
9 J 



progr 

Emotions 

Career 
change 



2£ \*-.; Name-two factors' which JnfluenQe job success. . 



a^ 
b. 



Good human relations 1 



■j 



Possesses essential technical skills 



•v 



■< Hi': 



9 
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-\ ■:. . ,-,/■ ■■■ • : . - N " \ '..V; ' v.y 4 ' ■ > , >. .. t; T - • / ^ • .:* : 
Match the desirable employee characteristics, on the right to the correct 
definitions. Place the appropriate numbers in. th6 bten ks provided;^: : 4 ; s • ; 



6 a. Working in harmony with 5 others ; : . 

* . * • • • ' *.•*.*. • * ■ * 

4 ; y b. Being. truthful in all things 



1 . ' Dependability ';"S 



2; x ... Being e^ger to helper 4 to. take part 
- v r . ;;*in spme activity ■•■■.v. " . V 

7 d. Adjusting easily to new skjuations^ ; 

'11 e.v Bejng^.able to. say the rights 
v V at *the -rig ht time v • • 



2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 




^Enthusiasm v 

.. ■•' 7 . f 

Initiative. * - 
Honesty^ ; 
Loyalty ' 
Cooperation ( 



3 f> ' Taking*' time, tq^do things right ^ , ■ 7. -Adaptability 

1 _.; g , Doing what one, has said' wjl) • be dope>; 8. t ; Courtesy 
and completing duties and assignments 1 

- 9.V Patience -v 



3 h. Doing things without being told . ; 

• a • ■ : ^ v "• v . ' : \ ■ "■'"[■■/'-'.■' 

*5 i . . Being able to keep confidences vand 
• avoid gossip about /work matters / 

8 J. 'Being polite and acting with good 
manners- ■! 

10. k, Being able to control one's -temper ■ 
and emotions "\" ^ > / 



1^0. . . Self control 

11. Tact - .. , 

12. * Cheerful' 
13v • .Punctual . 



4. Select from the following-, fist ways to* increase .self-satisfaction in a 
job. Plaice an :"X 11 in the appropriate spates. ' v ' - 

* a-. * Learn to be a good loser on the job . ''. ' 



X v> b. L Keep a learning attitude 



X c. Participate, in 5ob ?% enrichment ptjogr v am 
, ■ d . " Avoid imprd^em^t or sharing V ^ 



>X e. .Get yourself 



.ftp; 



5. Name two reasons people- lose jobs.\ 
^' . a. ; PodK human relations/ 



Lacks essential ^t6chnical; skills 



Shifting economic- conditions v - 
d> ■ ^ ;Ldck of^job interest - high -absence rate, -poor performance^e tc, 
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6; ,>.4Vlatch barriers, of 'good communications to'- the correct definitions/ * 
. -• ^descriptions 1 >'■ \ ; " , V. v' ;, v V' 1 - 



3' a. Problem resulting f com /tatieliaei bTK 
".-'I nameicalling and using ernotibnally 
loaded^words * ' 



V2 b» .Belief thSlt what iSssai^ is ^splute/ ; v 3; 

. # .! complete, certain by^ the person vyho^ 
V* ^ ' £ said the statement? . ./* . 

V V • . ;'^ V * ... v.""" , •■ ' " :?■>'•.,'' .'4 

] 1 c . ^R^Biflt of'peopYg for^et^lhcj pfe ; V ;- : . : , : V ' 
■v-. ^^o^r^P 0 ^^^ th^t a single word orv^f ^; 



Bypassing . : 

Allness / v - * 

Misuse of 
language 

- *.. 

Poor Jistqning 
skills 



^^ex p res sibh-may-ha ve-s§ye raj^ 
different meanings ; : ? v 



4 . d, Develops as a, result of people not' b^jiYg ab<e to' maintain 

%l?y> : ': ■ and direct the ir^ A 

j 7. C % Select from the following list methods toVfmprove Jts^emng. habits. 

"•^ -X a., Use nonverbalsactions to. e\courage> the jperson who is 
talking. ■ ■ " : A-v. ^^^^v/ v :.' ■' * : 

k b. -/v Encourage others to H steti wfr i I e ' yb u taTk . .. y.jt* ;.\ v 
■. ." r , ■ ' " v J ■* ' ■•■ "" . ••• ■V"^yV' ; .v« ■ : " <• ■•■ ' 

. , J X > c . % Tafce aclyantage of our fas^-Wbrking mind ;j use time to' ■ 
/'* . repeat and rephrase what tyie ; * person has i^afid . r - : - 

^ ^ d . Interrupt Speaker. - ^. U 1 " / 



X fei A^k the speaker to repeat ^^tjat "was , §5iid ;whQfi, your, mind 
• wanders. ' ,{. ,f W • ,■ \. 

• •■ ' s ■ ■ ; :- . • vr * *>■■' ' '.■•*'. " . 

facts^ • 



• } . . .. . 1 - . . r^} 

X T f ■ Listeri for feelings as r ^H as for> 



v.*:.--.- 



;|V. 



V. - - 
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^ lll-A-f-26 



; i ' . , UNITvB: LEADERSHIP A.N D * C I T I Z E N 5 HI P " • ',. • 

: V ... PROBLEM AREA: v PLANNING AND CONDUCTING : COMMU N I T Y 

: 0 „ ; SERVICE PROGRAMS ■* >■„. ■>■':.„- 

. SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER.: , V ' : . y 

This problem area is designed ■ to build op- "the problem area in Core II . f#U 
• . entitled ^Participating in Individual and /Group Activities in t h e F F A " . I f ; ? • 

students -have not received instruction in-service programs such as BOAC>: ' T 
- Chapter Safety and Food for America 'which are included in Gore i 'H, then 

those areas should be .covered in this problem area. Thjs instruction-^ * 
sho\ddM3e^ehedijled for S eptembe r iU i ..'^Mid CTfcg^c a^4^ 5%^s^ t 'ihey: "lea'F^to^' '^v : 



develop the annual FFA program of activities 



In some schools >Nthe FFA chapter cooperates witlr other agenciesM$*;-:* 
; organizations on community service projects. The teacher should be aware 
>..'«f. any such opportunities that might arise and be ready to. suggest sUch 
-^.cooperative efforts to the class . . .. { - 

i-:. CREDIT SOURCES: • .. .• ;. v<V .>•>'' V."V. •• - ' 

•*^» These materials were developed th rough a "funding agreement > ;R-33- v - 
1 3-D -0362-466 , With the 'lltmois State Board.- of 'Education Department of 
] ' .Adult, Vocational a and Technical Education', Research and Development 
k :/;Unit, 100 N. First Street,- Springfield,-. Illinois 62777. Opinions expressed 
•£&■ M reiri do n °t reflect nor should they be construed "as policy of opinion of 
%'.>V^ffe Illinois State Board of Education 6r' its staff. \ 
^••••••f- '•' •'. £.K o ' '., : > ' 1 ; V."-' •' "^r : "j.. ; ,-. '^'Cv"";-- 

< The materials included in .this problem area were prepared by Paul E\! 
f Hemp , v Department of 'Vocational and Tech n ical ■ Education , . Un iversity of 
; .Illinois and reviewed by the Rural Core /Curriculum Field Test Teachers: 
.» This! problem : ,area was ■ reviewed . by the following vocational aqriculture 
teachers: MM .', . . - ' •• - ■«,*.. . 

- . x , , • Allen^Deitz -Sycamore Hfg^^cljbol * ' ; " : ' ■ '\ 

: yCarol Keiser - Cariinville N^fe^chboi .• ,;;.v .' 
.'.» ::.-.'•• . : .;#Elmer Gerlach - Mt. Carrofcwfgh School ; '4 ' 

: : \^ >. ; : . . - .v'-. : - 
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. .'. TEACHER'S GUIDE " ■ ' • .. / 

Unit: Leadership/and. citizenship . >.':•. ; 

Problem area: Planning- and Vcondycting community service programs 
Qbjectives: At the close of this problem area, the students will: 

' Be willing to participate in service prpjiects^ v ' * 
2. Understand why service is important in t he community. 



J,- ; . Be v : ^, b ! : e to identify; . the needs for service, projects: in the V; com- 

• fflMnity^. '.;. ; V .-".V 

• : y: 4. Be able to select appropriate, service, projects for the FFA 
\ 1 . C ^^P^ t0 sponsor. ; , v . • •/ . 

' ; ^:5. Be able to.eyaiuSte a':sery\ce ^to\^t^:^^:i 

IV. ^Suggested interest appro^gh^s^ .;■ . ''V^-V 

\v* m 1. Ask class^the following questions to stimulate interest: 

a. What is service?. 

b. . If you ; do : something and get. paid ; for \t are you: performing 
- . a service? ' . ; . . .1.' ' ■ ■ 

. " . What ^ service activities, did you p^form during the past 

■' week? : ■ ■■ . ■>•• 

2 - B^ve. class identify persons in the school or community who have 
dorte the most, service. 

3> r .:Have class identify . "service 11 organizations. •■;J£: 

> 4. Ask students; to list ways that they have benefitted from service 
prbjects conducted in the local community?" V 1 ~ ; 

V. Anticipated problems and cbncerns of st#^ents: 

>• . '' ■ • - *x v . . v. ..... ■• . . 

• v 1 . What Ts^service? - : ^ : S- 



2. How does it differ from charity? ; 



3. Whfat are some ' examples... of services onte ^pu Id perform for his or. 
her family, the school, the community,? . ; 

4. How;, can one be of service to needy- people in other countries? 

5: x Why ;do we need to be of 'service to others? 

4r - : ' " ■' 7 -. " ■ 

6.4 What does the phrase iA the FFA Creed "to practice '.brother- 

. hood" mean? ; V : v 



VI 



7. . What does the phrase from the FFA Matto 11 Living vjo^ Serve" 
mean?' KHow can we 1 live up to this .'par* of the motto? U.'- 

$. ■'' What, are $qme' FFA programs whieh'^i service? 

' . ;; ■ " ... . ; "' •■ : . "-v. >•■'_ 

9. How many service projects shoCild an. FFA chapter conduct each 1 
\>.' year? * ■■' V>';v ^ '■; v' » /• " x ' 

10, :^ How .do you decide.iif a project -*is feasible an^l/important? 

'M . - v Who is re sponsible for community ' service projects in nur FF£;y 
chapter? . '. m 'y ■ '. . ,' . £V7w..>;4;: 

12. .' What will I get but of doing service projects for others? 'O^v" 

Suggested I earnibg activities .iand experiences: S;0': " - 

1. Conduct an interest approach using one or more of the sugges- 
tions in Section IV. " ■. . ", ' .7 7 

.72. Help class develop group " goals for an FFA-... service program. 

3. ' Show one or more of the visuals^ listed in Section IX. 

4. Review with, class the important service projects which the FFA 
^ has completed in recent years. ' % r .' . 

■ Stf/'-^-Use transparencies on "Community Service' 1 and "How Can We A 
Serve Others?" to generate interest in service activities and to ' 
promote an understanding of what' community servicers'. 

6. Have students complete the Worksheet "Keeping Score of my 
Service Record" in order to . make them aware of What they .are . 
qr are not doing. Use this form as a, checklist to find out where 
class is with respect to"; this problem area. 

7. Conduct a "brainstorming" session to bring out ideas for possible 

. - service projects. Use Student Worksheet. "Brainst^hnirtg^Con^r .-■ 
munity Service Projects" as preparation, for the discussion .. >7'\ 

8. Review- FFA^ progra 

'/ 'objectives.' Use transparency tl FFfi< ( Programs far-; Community' . ; 
Service- 1 . Refer to information on BOACf-- /Chapter 4 Safety , and *ip 
Food for . America in Core -II . Handout copies of applications. ; • 

9. Conduct a . discussion off how; Requests ' for service, can be 
evaluated. Use transparency, "How to Evaluate ■ a Service Pro-.*: 
ject Request" as a dlscu^siioQ^uide. 

10. Divide class ihto small V groups or • CQfpmittees arffclvrfiave them 
. develop and plan a small community. Service project. - 

:;11..v,;' : ' Write >U p BOAC application and Prdgram of Activities application 
arid/. submit them for competition. % . 
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VI I. Application procedures: ' \i .-. - " ' 

/ 1. .Extend^ plans made Jn class "to the^FFA Program of Activities. 

The enthustfas'm generated Tn Vcl^ss/and ( the\;knowredge, gained 
. shquld carry oyer, jntb -the F'FA_ :p>0gjram\. ; < ; / ; * . ' ... '. 

. 2: Involve all students in at least one sendee . pro] eet .:■-'•'-/'• > : ' 4 : 
^ v . :; .^v: ' ;;t . ■ ■ ; * r . V v . '■■>•-. . . 7 ■ ;> ".i. ::: ; < /'-/ / ' . : « .»* 

VIII f- Evaluation: v v ' v v , '"' "V- • w V' - : 

"1/ Evaluate ojutcofries. of . this p/pblehi a££a ort^the t>^si5 of attitudinal . 

l +i •-■ ^*c ha n g e_a n cLLip'c r.e a s ed_^p a title i p alio n_u±_s e r^Jx^et^e^^Jti^s ^ , t— J 



, , 2 V ; Observe changes that occur later in '-the' rfe&r '■ sliph.^as the 
> Winning of service award,?. . , r ^ ; 

IX. References and aids: v * > . n 

• -i "• • ; • i- • v ■ ■ . _ • - ... ■ .<• . . ,.. 

Publications avajjable fronrf National FFA Supply Service 

1t Community Devfelcfpment In VoAg" - FFA Programs 

2. %Gommunhy Development r FFA Style ^, 

3.,: FFA Activity Handbook 1 * * /■''•> 

4.. Chapter Guide 1 to FFA Activities 

'"' ■ ■•"1 1 ■ *'f ' ■ ■ 

; 5.* FFA Advisor's [Handbook 

* 7 6. ... FFAi Student* Handbook ^ / - 

FFA films and slides available' from State FfcA / Office, at ftoarioke 6r ! 
National FFA Supply Service: • > . ' ^ 

1. Agriculture's N£w generation , " 




2. 



Good for America - FFA Tells., the Story. ( 1 



3. The Game Plan (BOAC)'i 
4 — Hometown A m e r i c a ( B QA C ) 



.5. Safety Ma,kes Sense. 
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'J \' )< > student* wo'r.ks riEET ■ 

\ ;■ .'• V; ^ ■ 

v.;: ^Brainstorming* ;is in ac^vity^hichA^vdTves. all "members of a group 
,pr. class im identifying, ideas, or suggestions" for solving a problem or pian- 
n«ng- a. project. In this extes^you Vrei asked to "brainstorm" ways and: 
roean . s for achievigg certain certfmtin ity service goal s that you r FFA chapter 
has established u . For. eacjx goat listed below write down 1-3 ways that the 
.9° al could be reached. * An^exampie^is^provided^After^you^ave^om^— 
pleted this worksheet a sharing < session 'cbuld : be held so that 'members of 
your, class on your committee might; report' their ideas to- other members of 
your group.- '.' . ' ^- - • ; -■■ 



goal ; ■- ' : - T -.: ■ ; 
Beai/tify the sctibpKg rounds 



2.- 



Ssor community-wide Utter 7 
clean-up . " * \± 



3. Conduct agriculture safety 
> ) \ -,. dampaign. 



4. Develop picnic srea 'for 
community use. v ' * , \ 



5. ^Sponsor a fire prevention 
campaign ;/: • ■ i>'~ 



* :■ WAYS AND MEANS /: ^ 

la- Plant flowers in a bed around 

the school flag pole ; 
lb . Use weed killer to elimin ate 

weeds from-sch odi lawn " 

1c, 



2a. 
2b. 
2c. 

3 b . 

3C. ; 

4a^ 
4b , 
4c. 

5a. 
5b ( , 
5c. 



Plant shrubs .in front of 
trash burners ~ , " 
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.;6: Develop nature, trail; for yo^u 6a: 
' • ^Ipcal community .jy/ - ^ 



6b. 

6c7 



7.' ; 'Establish -'a herb 'garden on Jand J 7a, 

. laboratory site. • . «■•'•<"" •y*'-. '• 



■ < 



,8, ^Imfirbve agriculture' in the 
conimunity.; 



in the cotartiUnity, 



IB: Jbth^r^JIst) 



8 a. 

• c * 










* ■■■ v ■ 




. -*\ f . "'. " 


v " 8b. 


A. - t ' 














8c, 
















;s 9a. 




•>,*■ » -.'."*/ 






T". w — f 




" ~ t' I* 


*'* 9b i." 














■V.t.. ;V.. 


9c. 










pr: — •-. — 






Ida".:,.; 


V- \> 


.■'«. 





: : ^':S^f:^M: ' • - 10b - . 

m Other (list) ' ' 11a. 

. ' ;:3 ( . ,, if .lib'. ""-J 
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. ; ; r : r-r\ir>J^ ; STUDENT WORKSHEET \ 'V/- £ 

" '5?:' . KEEPING ;SCpRE,OF^MY SERVICE ft&Of?D ' ^ , .' 

!. Thi's^rejco^^ v "' ^ . £^ ■w> vV, "^ ; " : ' ^ 'Vo'r the" 

• ; "month of ;-. : _ VfiV^ ,-, . • '^ V '. .., ■[■■'-■^:, o.V 

2. . .1 performed the following ^ f . '.. 

V -v,V y Service Pert bhrtgd , Were you paid ? ^ ^ ' \ 



b. > 



Is: i- : -* 



i> 3. ] provided^ or participated with' others to provide the following serr -^r 
vices to my school or social group: , " 0 r >' ' ': > 



a. 
b. 



c. ^.; v .w ;■ r y - • . : ' T ^- ^ 



v -r... ri «, ..: ,■• 



4. I was involved; in the following service -projects for fay comrnuhjty 

for grdups outsid^rny , locals £ommunity . . . ^- >- ; i " : '; ; '*>" r ■ - 




Community Service | 

Vfhat is Service? 

Contribution to the welfare of others 



e 
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A helpful act 

. .-■ " ; . ■' '* , • 

A good turn a''-^,",^; 



Examples of Service Provided by Individuals: 

Giving blood >tf ,»•■ 

Donating to charity 

Visiting the sick 1 , $s • ' «• <r» ^ 
Providing first aid '.. V i ■ 



Examples of Service Provided by Groups: 
Delivering food baskets to the needy 
Erect church and civic signs at edge of town 
Provide special services for senior: citizens 
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How Can We Serve Otiiers? 



1. Providing Services' for Family and Home 

ji Sim " V .7 "■ y . ■ ■ t ; » • 

vin : *' ; • _^ b. — -v ■ 



.... y. - . 



H.J 



p^r -y • ; ; ^ : ., \ w 

2. ; , Providing Services for the School 

y ... ; ;r /b. ' , X ~ . 

: ; c. ' v . ■ ■■ ' 

s .. .\; s.'£*!>i : . A-i-jX-: - ' r ; '/.V" "•y 

3. Providing Services for the Community 




4. r Providing Services for Mankind 

' V a. : . s%V ci"'- K -'-t' x ■ 

. b. 



d. 



... . fc.^.; 



■43 ■ % , 
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FFA Programs for Community Servitie 




1. 



2. 



/ 



Food for America 



Chapter Safety Award 



BOAC 




Program of Activities-Community Service Section 




5. 



Cooperative Activities 



6. 



Local Chapter Projects 



:■» ;: '>V; 
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: How to Evaluate a Seryici Project 

^\ > Request — ' - ■ . 

t. How important is the need?, 

— — a. Was the need for r the service clearly dennonstrated 



or dQcume^^!? 



••v^ip^fe^^fv--' b. How many people Will be benefitted by this service? 
: ::/h ; lc. What 'will happen if the need is not satisfied? 
. 2. Is the project feasible? 5 ^ 

< a. Can our group successfully complete it? 

b. Do we have the resources? 

• >v c. Do we have the "know-how"? 

d. How long will it take?' i ; 

^ 'e. Is the project too large? ^ K 

3. Does the project fit our educational program? 

• * a. .. Is it related, to agriculture?: • • ;^y, • ■ ■ £firx%g$i 

; < b. Will it interfere with bur school program? 
^ c. Will the project* have any learning value? 

4. ^v'^V Will school officials approve it? 
> v a. (s the project appropriate for a school group? 

' b. Does it violate school policies? 

c. Will school administration and the board of education 
approve it? ' ?• 
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UN IT B : LEADERSHIP AND CITIZENSHIP . 

PROBLEM AREA: BECOMING ACQ U A I N T E D vMT H 
< RURAL AG R I C U LTJJ R A L; 0 RG A N I Z I ONS '. 



SUGGESTIONS, TO THE. TEACHER; 



"V;- 



This problem area - is designed for use .vvitfl eleventh grade off* advanced 
students m vocational agriculture programs . The recommended time for 
-te^c hi ri g— th i s-^-p rob lenrr^a rea^y-nd u riitg^th e ^HbegirTn i n grrof ^h e^e^r T^so^hat" 



students may use the organizations as resources. . 

Th^ estimated instruncrttonai time for this problem area is 2 to- 3 days v ;! 
depending on hoyy far the teacher wishes to go in developing ( organizational , • 
'work, skills. If the students are to be involved, in bther activity exercises, 
. tKe- instructional time will* need to be v . increased. >■ . !'V vT.-.*j 

Instructors are encouraged to conduct a local search, to locate other^ ; ; 
supplementary materials for . use With tjh4s»; pli^bliem area. ; ^ 
' lize' the^ information^ sheet/ included wfth^hfe problem area, tp ' W 
services i the orgamzation has; available to schools . Teachers should also . 
supplement the list included with those from the local. community The list 
; • included ; in this problem area is by no means complete; . it is just ari exampile 
of some of the more common bnes in/ the /state of Illinois, Any suggestions u 
^and additions xan be incorporated into \ihe future revision of .this problem - 
"■■ area . Thfe items in yth is problem " area 'are * for reference or modific^ion as rl 
instructors adapt these materials to their local sltUatibh: \ 

. QREDIT SOURCES^' * ' ■ ■ : /*\ ■ - ' ' ■ '\ < 

These materials were deve toped through a funcling agreement, R -33-1 3- 
'D -0362-466, with the Illinois State Board of 'Education , Department of Adult, • > 
Vocational arid ' Technical Education, Research jand \ Development Section, ' 
100 North First Street, Springfield^ ^Iin6is 62777. . Opinions expressed in . ■' 
th^se^m^erials do hot reflect, nor should they be coiistriied ai policy or 
opinion of the State Board of Education or its staff. - f 



, ^ t The teacher's guide, student work^heiet, and test question^ were 
developed by Carol Keiser, Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Carlihville' High 
iSchool and Al- Zw.illing,v Department of. Vocational and Technical Education, 
University 'tif Illinois. This problem area was reviewed by the following voca- 
tipn&l agriculture tethers: V • 

*' \ Carol Reiser^ - Carljnviire; High School ./ . > ' 

■ v-v /" v . Elmer Gerfaeh - IViB Carroll High School * # 
* : > At Dietz * h , ■ t Sycamore High School ;'. ; 



. 4.' 



0^ 



> ... v ,\ 
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TEACHER'S GUIDE 



I". Unit:', Leadership and citizenship 



1 1 . Problem 1 area: Becomingy^acquaihted "• with rural agricultural organi-.,-* 
zations^ . ... ••/• ' '' .... / . • • ' • *' $ 

I I I /.^ Objectives'-. At-\th r e^end QfvtHjsr>prp^|ffh : afcea students, will be able, to: ... ' 



1. 
2. 



TV; 



V. 



■Kt. 
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Identify the majors agricultural;'.^ their: purposes. 

Choose those organizations' that they could now, be 3 member of, 
or those that they could 'bfe a .member of in the future. 

3. Give a brief description of the.v structure withiri these orgahiza- 
_; v *- tiorfs, # ■ I ■ ■ ' s . y , . ■ .;>■ ■■vj 

4. - s Detffelbp leadership traits, • which^ will be bfeneficial to organ iza&lQrts., 
Suggested interest approaches,:^ ; ■ < \ :V iv : ' : 

1. Ask^one or more^of the^^following lead questions: 

•A.- 1 "How many of you or" your parents- Belong \o 0 an agricultural 
• ] organization?-!*' - - - ; * v 

B.i "Hpvv^ many of ybu: ■ know, some agricultural organizations?" 



;CJ\ "Can . anypnerr . describe how an agricultural organization* 
operates?.""" ' : \ ''v . r ; • ' m >\ 



2. 

\ ■ 

3. 



Have i students compile a list of all agricultural;^ com- 
mon to their area. ' 



Contact a member of the community, whp belongs to $n. agricul- 
tural organization, to.; c^me and l§£eak to* your class-r 

Anticipated problems and concerns of students: 



r 



1 . -j tyhay are t h e |va r i o u s^a gricultural c^rg a n i za t i o h s ? 

2. Z How can I join one of ( these; orgahizatiops? '- 
.3. How are these organizations structured? 

4. How can'' I *find put more about these organizations? 

5. How can we be good- members of aYi organization? 

6. What can u we gain by belonging to these organizations? 



■ l a 
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y/.' . Sag^4ste.d^i earning activities' and^expferienjces: ,^ .,/■':;■ ' 1 \^ " 

' v^ 1 '. 1 . 1 i, • Use one of more. of the 1 interest .approaches listed in Section l;V.< . 

'2.. Have r ;class identify their problem? and concerns^ and record thenfi 7-. 
k on th^Chal kboard / A: . V:: \ ' \/;v ; K- '• , \ " 



3", ^Distribute; information sheets , . ajfld . discus's the various orgariiza- 
tions, membership, andv|l6w;;th^y operate.. Distribute information 
" \sheet #2. ■ Students may 'use, some or all of the questions to h elp 



I 



with their: i n t e ry i e vy ; ^.ar Tb r w rj t i n g- .'* tb . the organizations. The 
sheet may/ ;ajjsp be vused ' by teachers to locate educational materials. 
^ ■ *^ .M.'t hat.r jL h e r g a rl i z a t i o h on 9 y • loan: - or sell to teachers^ After gather-* 
? ' ^K?J rtl&*"^>.tjch n f o rm^ t io n ■ the leather may , want to' compile this, intp^a 
? notebpok tor. future re . : / v ' • . * 

4.f .Have "the i students - choose one of the agricultural, ocganizati'ons, ' 
- "and write, to: th^V:t.B":cbl'iect ^information abbtitj membership, objec- , % 
Wives, and 'officers;/. Have students rtiake- a cfass presentation on, 
their/fihdihgs^ ; ; / \v ; ' " ' .■ '■' v. 

; J5., Have ' students interview members of t h ei r , commu n ity iwho belong 
; to '-'soffre *of these- organizations, 4 and . make class • presentations^ 
t- abogt their interviews! .; v f< > ' . ■'■it. ; : ^ ; ' • 



C ; , 6 Have : the FFA, chapter investigate the ; jpossibility of becoming^a 

^ . . member of local ': organizations and comr^bdit^; groups;. ; ' After the ., 

;FFA chapter is accepted as a merpbe^ be 
V : sent to meetings 'and: become Involved jn'^organizatibiS^ij activities'. 

%■ . 1^/ Have FFA memb^b^ whip atten^ organizational me^tir\gs;;r^port back 

! ;\.[\ ■••<■/■' to 4^(B-';.:t'lass ; re^'a riding ' -what '"they learned about the ' organization 

■s' Vcd s ' and i\s program. r .-' V . . < \ * ,, . "•\ ' " . . : ;; 5 .vV 

' 8. -'Have: , students *develojp^- a 
, • magazine clippings of the ^'ganizations ahd^ lheiir ictiVities^s " 

9. Have students cdmplete^ t^je self jnvehtory .oh leadership style, ; 
^ • • and discuss their 4ualitj^^ > The purpose of Worksheet #1 \s J&rj 

- ■ j\ the students to evaluate their' leadership; skills-. ; There are many" 

-\ artivitjes whichK^ help build, art. organisation : There; are also acti- . 

' ^vm^s ;which destroy organizations. By completing this worksheet 
: ; ' studeMs will be abie ; ,;to evafuatej-what' significant^qontributions 

theV^carv make to an organization/; v ? . , 4 \ 

: *.•> .• >j ■■ ■■ *\ \ ; v ... 

10. '/Have students complete -job sheetsV/vUsing^^^ 

, partici]pants . After .completing the activity^ then lead a>. group. 
" ' discussion on problems with* dral cbrtimunication, and splutionjSr- to" 

'", .... r^ .splve or .eliminate these problems., -the purpbse.of this activity is t 
. ;•. to. identify the problems jn oral communication. ,' : j 
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V I I . - Application ^pttSQ^ures: * r • \ 



"- .-H»V" 



1i The students should. • gain insight in the" way organizations and 
groups should work together,, and apply "'■th-is*-- » «to>;i thjei r'V^w.p-"" F^i!\;'- ; 
■ chapter.' W*?£-- ,J - ' >f • . ; : - 

2. The skills -gained through this*%njK,s^ 

student when they , apply for rtheir state" ,FFA degree or ^wardJ 
areas. •■ -..v . v- • , y ' ■ . : 'r r -^ '1- . v ' ; - 



. ' * it 



3. Students may use ■^J^e>r : -ski'l Is . they acquire to become better 
agricultu^ Im^ , v ^ 

VI I I. Evaluation of student progress: - "-J.:- • 

1 . Evaluate students' oral,, presentations on the information they 
" gained tronjV an organization . ■ i|^^ r ; ... v > 

?- :> '« 2. Evaluate, the students' interview /pres^tatj^^.' 

I X. - References and aids: , ^ . ; ; ' • • 

1. Information s^e¥ts ori : t various organ izatiort'S. 

\, ;!.';.j-2. Core J materials . for Rural Agricultures Prpgrams'4: -.Refer to pages , 
<;;. ?. 1-D-T^8 - 1*1-0-1713 for breed associations, and addresses; v 



V3?>. 
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- . AMERICAN- AGRICULTURE OF ILLINOIS .' . ' 

• ! ' . P.O. Box 344 • ' \ 1 

--:■'* Stbnington, Illinois 62567 ' . 
" . I 217/325-3611 

Arperican Agri,cuftur:e* of jyUnois 1 policy has been from the beginning, , and 
will continue to be in the futillfc:. " V- : -. 



IV 100% parity for all. agriculture products 4; 

2. ' All food reserves at 100% parity > 

3. .' Farmer board to make/agriculture policy 

4. Imports; wbuld not jepter the country below 100% parity 

5. Long range plan /fpr a 9 r ' cu 'ture ^ 

Jim Milliga'n ! : : ' 

Smithshire, IL £1478 .7'/ .< ;\. .. . ^ i 



-r'i^i:.^^ - .,; ASSOCIATED M I L K ' ,P;RpDU C E RS> INC. V . |- 

; ;-■*> _ . . . : /.^ ; ■.. J ... . .. ■- ■ ■ i , ■ • 

• A complete dairy' farmer cooperative, AMP I is organized, owne4A-PP el " ate ^ 
and "controlled by dairy v farmers. Representing^ some 1 > 500.^ J j | i ji qTs V cla i r y 
/:/ farms, AIVIPI provides marketing cind ;b^rga^ members albihg With 

* : numerous membership services , « including the operation of plants and surplus 
and standby handling of milfc. 

Formed 1969 through the merger of more than 100 Smaller predecessor 
cooperatives/^ AMP I now includes nearly 30,000 members in 20 states from 
northern Minnesota and Wisconsin to southern Texas and from western Ohio 
to* New Mexico and. Cplorado. By working together, dairy farmers are .able 
to provide the volumes of milk at > the times and places needed by milk 
handlers. " It; is the belief of AMP.I members that dairy farm families should 
L^be gjven/ 'full ••••opppif.turtjty;; to-; earn^and , receive a parity i'ocbme with' Americans 
in other walks of 'life./ * ' ' r V ; v 7^.; " , ' = r ' . 

William Lenschow, President 

r.r. #1 • : • : . . • ■ "/'; ' *•■/■ 

Sycamore) IL 6,0178 , 
(815X 895-9690 

7 ' . ' \ • . ; ; ■■ • ."../. * ■'• ..■'.■■■.■■/ ... ■ ■. ..' . . 
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ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 



c/o Roger Rowe 
Route 1 

7 Marseilles, Illinois 61341; ^ 

T e 815/795-2314 

The Association of Illinois Soil and Water Conservation Districts is the 
representative voice of the ninfety-eight (98) Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts in the state. The Association is responsible for advancing the 
conservation and orderly development, management, improvement, and multiple 
gse of natural resources of the State of Illinois trough the^^^ 

The Association services ^e Soil and Water Conservation Districts and 
the people of Illinois through a continuous dedication for the preservation 
and conservation of pur soil and water' resources. The Association of Illinois 
Soil, and Water Conservation Districts services include education and informa- 
tion, public relations, and legislation. 

State Office: ^ ^ ; 

3085 Stevenson Drive * ? V 

3rd Floor ; V ,.. 

Springfield, I L 62703 ; y 

ILLINOIS FARM BUREAU 
■ >. 1701 Towanda Avenue 

'X I--'":' ' Bloomington, Illinois 61701 

" 309/557-2111 

^ Farm Bureau in v I Minors is a general farm organization which- serves the 
agricultural community 4 Qf the state. Financed by voluntary dues from its 
more .than 295,000 member families, Farm Bureau works to imprpye farm ; 
income and farming ^as a way of life. ' 

. Farm Bureau serves its members through a wide rahge^of marketing, 
egislation, education, public relations and business services. 

Basic to the strength of Farm Bureau in Illinois is an organizational 
network of County Farm Bureaus with staff, officers, and local programs 
serving members throughout the state. 

Bill Allen r ■. ■■' ■ ;/• 

Executive Director -of Information 



( 



ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
: MEAT PROC ESSQRS 



The purpose of the Association is to advance and improve the; meat 
processing industry by encouraging and fostering high ethical standards of 
good business practices in the industry and to facilitate the cooperation of 
all engaged in the industry by the interchange of ideas and business methods 
as a meafts of increasing efficiency and the usefulness of the industry to the 
consuming public. 



Arlo Crossland 
Crossland Locker Service 
Bowen, IL .62316 



. ILLINOIS BEEF INDUSTRY COUNCIL ■ 

AND ILLINOIS BEEF AUXILIARY " , v 

>The Illinois ..Beef Industry Council and Illinois Beef Auxiliary are non- 
profit corporations dedicated to beef promotion; animal, research , consumer 
education, and /general development of the beef^ cattle Jhdustry in Illinois. , 

"Self-rHelp" programs, such- as those conducted by the Illinois :;Beef 
i n'dustry,^ Council, ' provide beef industry pebple with the opportunity ; ;(i|)^eet 
competition most effectively^^ to preserve and improv& their products^ancl 
their position in both domestic^ and world mar kets. '" : ' : '^'-C0-i^ , 

Purposes and objectives of theHBIC and' IBA are: to collect and receive 
monies from public and private sales of beef cattle through a 4 "check-off" 
program; to proyide prganjzations through which the beef industry cah become 
anjnfluence in the areas*J&£ product promotion, an imal research., and cohisumer;: 
education; and to promote^the development and expansion of the beef industry 
in Illinois: r 




rles Bloomberg 
cutiv£ Vice President 
S. Spring St. 
field, \ L 62704 



apt 
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ILLINOIS' CORN GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1701 Towanda Avenue 
PO. Box 2901 - 
Bloomingtbn, Illinois 61701 
309/557-3257 ' 



Illinois Corn Growers Association is a commodity organization serving 
corn producers Jh Illinois'* ICGA iS: organized to promote and I develop ;riiew 
and expanded markets for Gor^and- corn, products, and to sponsor research 
on corn production, utilization/ and marketing, thus enhancing the livelihood 
of the Illinois corn producer. Financing comes, from voluntary dues paid by 
members-each-yea r . - > i-~ — — ——. — .. • — — ' 



pain- friend,, President 
Warrensburg, I L 62573 



ILLINOIS DRAFT HORSE 

■.'.....'.j.'.-i' AND MULE ASSOCIATION 

The goal of this^ -association is to promote and improve the breeding, 
growing, and fitting -of ^the draft horse and mule; jrv Illinois; to meet' in social 
gatherings to discuss . the 'experiences for : the benefit of young breeders 
interested in the draft horse and mule in general. v * i 

Jack Hale, President 

R.R. #2 ... V- ' . 

Lovington,' IL 61837 - * 
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ILLINOIS EGG MARKET .r 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL ' , ..: 

r ' ; p, o^ Box a u 

; Chatham, Illinois 62629: 

'" :! "'""" f r y ' .. :;217^t83r433i / • „;,,.-. '^''irf^ 

The Illinois Egg Market Development Council is the first Illinois commodity:^ 
checkoff program to be authorized by an act of the legislature; Through 
this' act and a product referendum, it was decided to assess all commercial 
producers with fiocks of three thousand or more birds one-sixth (!lnt per 
dozen, the proceeds, of which are used to promote marketability and consumer 
' acceptance of all eggs .and; egg products, v '^-, 

t „. This Is done on a state,;'. regional, and national basis 'whereby the 
council may develop appropriate, programming 6r~ Support Jthe marketing efforts , 
of regional* and national.;, organizations : established for this purpose. Placing v' 
of funds to obtain scientific research and consumer studies is alsbWi activity / 
of the! council . \ /l^Y'i ' ' .'A 

The governing^oUncil consists of nine elected prodqcer/representatives ' 
from three districts within the state. It has the benefit dt -advisory council-, v ^ 
*mep from ther University of Illinois, the Illinois Department of Agriculture, !" 
'''and- the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Rich Timmerman * v , 

Southern Illinois Pullet Sales * 
• Germantown, IL. 62445 - ' 

(618)523-4310 ■ ' V. - > 

\ >V ILLTNOIS EXHIBITION " . : ^' 

^POULTRY, -BANTAM AND WATERFOWL 

■ r . ~ association • ■ ,' 

The Illinois Exhibition [Poultry, Bantam and ..Waterfowl Association is a 
non-profit organization dedicated to the preservation of the Exhibition Poultry - 
System in -Illinois and the breeds it represents. The Association serves as 
spokesman on all . affairs pertaining to the Exhibition Poultry Breeder of 
lllintfhs and is affiliated with the American Poultry Association, the nation's 
oldest livestock organization. , • 

'It is the organizer ' of the highly successful Champion Meat Trio Class 
at the I llinois Stat.e Fair and the sponsor of the Land of Lincoln . Gathering j 
Poultry Show* J ,!; 

The Illinois Poultry Association believes that, the purebred bird is the 
cornerstone of our poultry culture. <, 

Marion R. Nash * % 

>P.O. Box 102 \ \;i<- . ,. • : r' ; '^ '• • -+5~: fr : ■■■'-h . > 

Mu np b y sbbro , - I L 62966 ' , • 

V (618)684V3811 ' ■ • S :^^ : \^sr^ 



■: - .y ILLINOIS' FARM UNION ? ! A : - "jV . 

The pTincipal purpose of the^afriers Union to /see; th^t ru ral peppfe 
v and farmers in particular get effective legislation. ; > 

> The Illinois Farm Union isvproud that it is, the only general farm organi- 
zation that takes the time to sponsor work programs for the underprivileged 
such as l/ljpois; Green 'Thumb Inc. in rural areas throughout. 66 colipitfes in 
Illinois and f the Comprehensive, Employment Training Act (C ETA) throughout 
31 counties in rural Illinois. '> ' ^' 

Harold Dodd; President 

R.R. #1 • fc s ; v V ■-. . '. V ■ 

— ^-Loami-^l L-^62*>61 —. — — — — — ^ 

(217)624-3781 V V" \ * • " 



■ w - ILLINOIS HAY ASSOCIATION , 

• ... -:V.:; ... • V ; .|,. ■ \ ' ' " . • " : C ^ * ; . ^ 

The Illinois Hay: "Association 4s a ; newly-orgainized' group of v interested 
and concerned hay producers and; dealers who are dedicated to improving 
and .advancing hay production in II linois.' • * v "' 

, The Association; works very closely with the .Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation' Service, ,the. Illinois Cooperative ; Extension Sefyjce;. the 
.Illinois Department of Agriculture^' the State Unive'rs|fie$,* as wetf as *with„ 
other states in efforts" to not only promote Illinois hay) but also to use hay 
and components of hay in crop rotations to help conserve the if replaceable 
top soils in. bur state. Furthermore, trie current rpet return from hay and 
forage crop has .'proven that- hay production in lllincjjs is indeed very 
competitive with other major .crops in the state. . ^ % % " 

Victor. Shubert, President * 

R.R. #1, Box 50 ^ • .;. 

Coulterville, I L 62237 *• "1 ■■, ... >^*4^--' " ^ --. - •': 



\ 
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v -. .v - ^ ILLINOIS LAMB * **■ . 

r-AfsfD* wool producers, inc. v 

Purpose—To promote lamb Sand 'wbql'.and: all products from the 'same in 
Illinois. "Our membership consists of purefe^edib commercial breeders, 

larnb feeders ,7lamb buyers, wool buyers," ind aTJ work in cooperation with the 
Extension Service of the University of Illinois ! : a . — 

Miamies Handy-' 

iWaterly, IL 62692 > r 

ILLINOIS LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION ^ v' 

.The voi£e of livestock interests in Illinois is the. Illinois Livestock Asso- 
* ciatibh, whicJr is dedicated to providing vlivestock feeders and producers with 
a trade association throughl^hicK^the members can combine their efforts in 
solving problems of 1 the industry and* im^proyement of the livestock economy. 

'">'}' r Aims and purposes of the ltA ; are:* V V:^;.^' ; vvV,- " :> 

'\ Tr • . ■ : v^-: : - ' ' ' • ' 

To provide livestock feeders and producers ^-Wifh-^^^Fade ■. association ■ 
representing their industry in all matters affecting tl^e- livestock business; 

* 77 -To -have a strong, powerful voluntary group which can effectively work " 
toward solving ^problems in the livestock industry. . 

To promote the importance of : the livestock industry in Illinois and to 
enlarge and;-- ^encourage the demand for the products the industry produces; 

To protect the livestock feeders and producers from any groups or 
individuals Who , may attempt to 'infringe upon their rights and privileges as 
businessmen;- f 

To build and maintain the necessary goodwill that Witt cause the livestock; 
industry, to be held in the highest esteem, and bring both public arid govern- 
f , mental recognition to its members; 

To bring to its members as much information as possible that will be 
helpful to them in their business endeavors. : • 

The Illinois Livestock Association serves its members and the Livestock 
Industry, by offering: 

Industry Protection .and Promotion 
• Trade .Information 
" Market Analysis 

Performance Testing 

Organized Representation 

Kan Koons, Presi'dent 
■ R R . #1 

Shirley, I L 61772 '/ 



• * i / ■ - 



r ILLINOIS PORK PRODUCERS 

ASSOCIATION < ' 

■ v .»' i ■ . • • ' . . •• •; . 

Jerry R. Hicks i\ 'y'C<. : S .v iz- 

Executive Vice President K/-' 

531 East Washington St., Rm. 4E 
Springfield, IL 62701 
(217^ 523-0514 



,r • .. ... v. > .•• 

ILLINOIS PORKETTES 



531 East Washington St., Room 4E 

Springfield, IL 62701 

217/523-0514 .-;-v^v».-^ 

Mrs." Clarence Keever', President * 
R.R. #1 

Piper City, IL 60959 
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' • -■• ILLINOIS \ 
POULTRY INDUSTRY-COUNCIL ! 

The two basic goals of the ll.lmois Poultry Industry Council are: 

1) To foster, protect and -promote the poultry industry of the state 
of Illinois and, x 

2) To coordinate all segments of the Illinois poultry industry. 
Robert Madison, President 

P.O. Box 7 .. > • * ,i 

llliopoiis, I L 62539 . . •' • . ' 




illinois .rabbiit-breeders' • 

•.•»••->• • • - association; inc. >' . ; 

. The Illinois Rabbit Breeders' Association was organized in 1941; The ■. 
first rabbit show, was held'-in T948. " f 

... * ' . •;- * ■ .-. **? ' ,- - 

At the present time there are 25 local clubs, with a membership Apf 

about 600. Thirty sanctioned shows are held each year. The Illinois State-^ 

.Convention, is held the latter part of September in Springfield, Illinois: 

'• '• ... ' €■''■ / . ' •' .; , •• ' . 

Ivan Miller :>••'■* 

P.O. Box 25 • ^ 

Marquon, I L 61458 , . 



ILLINOIS STATE 
.-BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION — ^. ' 

-Tji ' .. V'/v'' • ^ / ■; ~> 

: ^ : 4' The Illinois State Beekeepers Association originated in '1891. as a non- 
profit organization with membership open to anyone interestedp-n honey bees 
and -"bee keeping. s yf; .' 



Purposes of the Association are: 



1) 
2) 

3) 



help in improving, 



beeke^Bfng 



4) 



to promote good /apiary management; 
to' enqpurage legislation .that sWj.ll 
practices; ' 

tp. further the beneficial use of bon^y bees for pollination of; many 

lliirioi'i^ 



to sup|pt'the Rules and Regulations of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture £s- administered by the Bpi^U^f^plary^ Proteet|on. 

i^e', discussed and 
publishes 

ih£ birmonthly lllihois>j6ta.t€i Beekeepe^ s ^ nt 
•to all active members. ^ . \v - "''V-V vti^v 




i^^th^A^pdation 
on ^^jthe \Natural 



Favorable 
gmg to r beekeepers , 



^Recognizing the heed for ^ additional -?bee" 
has^ recently cooperated "^with'. 1 "the "'Pepar.tm'ert"t : ; ^ _ 
History Survey/ in a project! to seed ^roa^ides^re ;^^$e 
reports oh the res u Its" of t h i s r ef f o^t|i ha ve b een' : encoi 

conservationists, and' ecologists, b^mging-; hopes of' ^dnj^.e'^ndfid program m 
Illinois, aind a possible innovation that other states Vmay adopt. This is 
typical of the challenging* and worthwhile actiyities promoted by this relatively 
small but powerful 1 organization. V . r ' V 

Eugene Killion « ; ' -r r 

522 South Jefferson r " 

Paris, IL 61944 £ 



■>;v : - : 




' • I L L I N 0 1 5; ST^T E GRAN 

■0 ''• Serying Agriculture ., .' 

\ y ' . >^ancKthe './ ' «■ ■ ; - '•" 

R-ura I Community 

; Since .1871 / ' 

The hation'.s pld'est 'farm and rural ^mily organizatipn "dedicated to 
better quality of ' ;l i f e .tor those' enigaged ^.agriculture and their rural neigh- 
bors, through legislation and community service. action'. 

Russell Stauffer ; • 
P.O; Box 1502 

Springfield , IL 62705- £. , . ;-• 
(217) 498-9533 



V 



* . 'ILLINOIS 

STATE NURSERYMEN'S, ASSOCIATION 



The. iMinois State Nurserymen's Association has been "active for the 
past .56 years. Th£ membership includes. VpstW the leading and -progressive 
vnurseries m the state, as 'well as grower*;; garden centers, arm industry 
suppliers throughout , the country. • ... * 

The main objective of the ISNA is to promote horticulture in a broad 
sense, i.e., by promoting increased knowledge and use of nursery products 
by the public, and by providing safeguards to the planting public. . . .. 
• ' -.- ' ' • "": " 

iIcf. T.^° Cia Il ° n . m f ' n_ tains close Miaison with s tate governmental agpncies 
' ncHt " f ~ f • It sponsors trade shows, provides educational 

pports research and issues scholarships. 



and instTtuTiohs of lea 
services, for its* member 



nainta 
fining 
•(s, su 



. The nursery industry in Illinois represents thousands of acres and 
millions' of dollars of plant .goods -and services. This represents a signifi- 
cant factor in the state '^economy. ' > " • ' • 

James Hayward •**. * . ' 

Suite 1702 ♦ '. ' 0 ... '• 

Springfield Hilton . " ' • 

Springfield,, I L 62701 . >'' - * ■ 

• •* *'-t. ■ . • • ■ - 



T 



• ILLINOIS STATE 
J HORTICULTLrRAL SOCIETY 



The Illinois State Horticultural Society was organized rn 1957. The 
Society's, objective is the advancement of the science . of Pomology and the 
arts of .Horticulture. It is ^a non-profit organization ^comprised of fruit 
producers and other interested individuals..: • 

William Broom . ' '••.»' •'•,'./•••"'•■• * ° 

earlinvilte, IL 62626 y V • / ' 



iluhois staWe turkey 
\, association 



Sigel," Illinois 62462 : V V. >-V . . 

£ 217/844-2127 : : . 

The state /association coordinates the work of the National Turkey 
Federation with the state activities for information and promotion". 'Directprs 
of the state association meet quarterly to keep the industry informed on 
current events and projects.. A fall meeting and tour of ,^bme local turkey, 
farms* is held for turkey producers and industry. Arr annual meeting and 
program is held/e&ch January. - ' ' \ 

- — ; — — ~v : — — — ' 7— — ■'" ■" ~ . . ;/ .-' ~ t — — 

The state association is affiliated with the National. Turkey Federation 
whcjse headquarters is in Reston, . Virginia. The national association has a 
publicity? development and' turkey informatioftr^ervice for turkey and turkey- 
products at Salt Lake City, Utah. Complete publicity, TV film, scripts*, and 
other promotion materials are served by . the Salt "Lake City; office. ■ : . j 



David Sinn 

R.R. JB*"\ * W 

Del evah, 1 1> 61 734 



I LLINOIS VEGETABLE GROWERS A§SN • 

Serving the state with, the Finest Produce 

The Voice of the ■ 
' Vegetable Industry in Illinois - 



r 



To 0,5(3^ k To: 

kX Consumers: on the benefits' of Illinois grown prpduce 

legislators: on the special needs of the vegetable' industry 

v Grower?:- to pinpoint common interests 

^Growers need to: * J^- ^ 

Suggest areas for cooperative . efforts, 
• : infornii the? association of 7 specral problems, 
support association vvfth m^m^istship. 

17510| Garden Valley' Rc^d 
Woodstock, I L 60098 




■I 



• ILLINOIS WOMEN FOR AGRICULTURE , 
Objectives: -~ W 

*To be info^j|ed. y * :? ') ' /'- '.* ' ); ° 



To . open lines of communication between 



armer and non-farmer* 



To seek ways and means of creating a better understanding of - V 

.farming. \ m \ :.• ■•.> ; - -.\^;: / ■ r 



Illinois Women for Agriculture ?s " a - : non-profit, hdn-partisan, , public 
interest group of people .concerned about the future of the agricultural 
^ ifidu stry— ': — — \' ' — : - -, - — — -— — - — y„ ' — 

organization is concerned about rising costsy depressed prices r a - 
. disorganized market structure/ and unwanted harassment from, overlapping 
spcial and governmental agencies. > • 

. ' Rise Shears • . i-.';^ ■. : "7' 7'-V ! - 

llliopolis, IL 62539 'y 7 7; 7: ; . '^:y \ ' v ^ 

v" : " . f * -7 LAND QF . LINCOLN PUREBRED '-'a ^ ; 

: « I.:;- • -* v y:;-., livestock b r e eo e rs assoc jATTON V / 

v\7' r .'- ■ * ■■ ; 7 -v.-'". ■•v- ' ■'*/. . ' - : /V'" ',.'7 ■[ ~: 

* -:Br^der f $>:Qrg^ Of All Purebred / V ■■' 7 

■■/''"'•■ "iV ; ;Breeds % of Livestock in .Illinois' / - : v . , . 

i^:^7-v V;.i\: - '7 7 ; 7"-> ., v v7-: : 7 v ■ ' 7' 7 - ./ 

; : ; , . - v?; . objectives, ; : - , . 

■■' *■' • ■ .• - fy*. '■ ' ' ■•■'*. 

The objectives of this organization are: * 

1 ) To stimulate and encourage^ better breeding of livestock in- the . 4 , 
state of Illinois. : : . . •</'''';-. 

« ^) To study and. encourage the 'adgption'* of the best., methods for -'V 
marketing purebred livestock. . - ' °- , 

3) . To foster social interest among breeders o and breed 1 associations/ 

' ' ■ ' • ■ '.. V • • ' . ' / ' * * * • •' 

4) To assist the collegeis 7 of agriculture and the. College of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Illinois. ,^ - ^ . 

5) .Jo support the management of the Illinois State F^ir in "^eping itV v 
• * the best of all* state fair^. > ' - ,' V -4/ 

Lavern Weller v 4^ r ; 1 .k * 

Dwight, IL 60420 V ; \ V ^ . r - V. v 

(815) 584-2683 , , a ; . '" ■ . Tv" .'... ' : ^7: 
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LAND OF •LINCOLN'; ' 
• SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 

1701 Towanda Avenue 
. P.O.' Box 2901 : 
^Efloomington , Illinois' 61701 
• . . 309/557-3255 



Land of Lincoln Soybean Association was organized /f^ ;i964 and is con- 
trolled by a 19-man Board of Directors jYiade up of farm^ around the state- 
of Illinois. It is a membership 'organization primarily interested 
foreign marke ts* for soybeans and soybean prod ucts, providin g funds for* 
soybean production and utilization ., research,., and \suppo£tiqg legislative 
.activities pertaining to soybeans and soybean products which are favorable 
to soybean farmers'. v * ■ \~ 

iLantf ^ Lincoln Spybean Association is one. ofV'fl state associations 
affiliated with the o ^merican Soybean \ Association who are actively involved 
in conducting- a worldwide market development program for soybeans and 
soybean. products and expanding soybean researeb. 



Jerry Gates 

r.r. #2 . .y . 

Tamaroa, I L 62888 
(618) 496-5560 



- J . .. 



NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION 



For all agricultural; producers,; t only to receive 

the cost of prpduction plus ;a reasonable prof it/^irough collective bargaining. 



Kenneth Stremlau " 
Illinois NFO - 

R. R. #2 V : ■?'']' 
Mendota, I L 61342 . 



< 9 .i>- 



■My-: 



ILLINOIS YOUNG F A ifM E R S ASS 0 C I ATI 0 N , . 



The purpose of, this organization is to provide educational programs, •' 
designed to meet the- parti young men and women who have 

careers in productibri agriculture (farming), and other areas. 

• ?•■•€■:?■:■ ■ /, • ■ ' ; . ; 

•Mike Moore, ./jJ}% . \y- : ' ' ..." ... ' ■ 
La Harpe, IL 6&50 #217)659-7623 ' 



.1 




F.F.Av ALUMNI 




T / fc> u r|^^Qf tji e state $a^ef<^^^ serve a'^a communication link 

7e€i?h-^^ in support of; 
F . F . A:/ ^^^V^^tSg^aJ agfticulf to assist in the 

estates ft r^i^^ and to T^p^iseWt I ilinois in . 

Ilnajters X -Mt^ * 

The jrate^.assQcj^tio^^ - for the esf&blishm^t|: and .con- 
tinued' d^elopmei^^^ , local 6hapte»}^;ihduding^ : handbook, /me^ kjt/ 



ers ' 



x*Rfchard 
'J 109 East John ;• 
4 Forrest, \if^7VH :pft$)657-j8815 

V.' 




• r 
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INFORMATION SHEET #2 
POSSIBLE QUESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATIONS 

Students may use any or all of the questions listed below as a guide for an 
interview, or for writing to an organization to gather ^information! The 
teacher, may use the questions' to gather background information or to see 
• * if the organization has any educational materials. 



— What— is-the-history-of-the-organizatibn?- — V" " ' * 

2. What are the purposes or objectives of the organization? 

3. What are the membership qualifications? 

4. How much are the dues for the organization?. 

v5. What is jthe, organizational structure? 

• . ' ' "•• • ••- v '■ ■. 

y ' ' * - * ' *• v / '* 

.6. What does the organization do in the local commuriity? 



7. Who are the local ofWcers? ^ 1 

< . ...... a 

8. *Who are the state officers?' . 

■ v, % " / ; ; ; - v X . 

^9. What rol^d&es the individual membeK play in the' local organization? 

10. How does the organization ^benefit the individual* , 4 >^ 

', - ■ ' '-. .. * , • *3 . .:.v.-," / Kpf"':' 

11 . Does your organization provide informative** material's^ tha^cbuid b<S|^f. 

< benefit to X a high school teacher? * If so; .please describe the types of 

: material available, ^t&ji"- ..-'V :/V^i-: " : — • " 



^; . STUDENT WORKSHEET #1 

^ SELECTING YOUR LEADERS^ IP|STYI_E 



^ Directions : Mark a cross oyer the letter in parenthesis 
j|f . . -Tr^r describes you. • 



that best 

describes you. 
Dominance ■ ' •■'■"■•'"d • 

(A) I belong tb several groups bat only attend when something especial 
i nterests me. 



(B> I like to work on committees%ut do not like to chair them. > 

)° se interest in groups when they go along m the same old rut and 
"don't listen to my suggestions. 





^. I consciously seek, and "obtain', leadership ih many of 1 '^il^^^iroQps 1 ;: 
fteh@elected as leader of groups Withbtit seeking it. 

s . (A) Pi^pie ^ frequently misunderstand my comments. ^— , . 

> (B) My acquaintances tell . me that I £m noted for handling many difficult 
' situations without arousing ill will. v ' . <, • 

& (C) People seldom resent it when I, must correct what they are doing or 
. miist- criticize them. - 

(D) I consciously study how to handle people tactfully. * 

(E) Befor|4 try to get others to accept my point of view, I first try to find 
pyt^ho^they feel £o I can adapt my ideas .to theirs.* ' <' 

Communicat?oftS# " 



(A) I 'ajvy^ the other" person will be friendly an^dL take the initiative 
;■ Tri ^meeting -"me more than halfway. 

* ,. ~. * < 

(B) People tell me they ; come to me with problems they wouldn't even discuss 
with their own ^families. >' 

>(C) I always try to give the other person some incentive' or some reason for 
doing what I want done. " V ! 

■ . ' '/ . . 

5 *(1D^ When a conversation lags at a party of strangers I try to fill in the 
. .. break by trying to find a tdpic of general intef^st; 

. ■ : . t : ■ ' ? * ... .« . g 

,(E) Jl have ^some definite ideas about the failings and follies of the younger^' - 

) generation and don't hesitate to express them. J; N ^ 

72 . u lfl-B-2-23 ■ 



SEL EGX YOUR LEADEKSH " J ; / ' ■ ' l: \ 

Maturity ' ^ : ' 

(A) I .want what I wah^when I want it, regardless of consequences to myself: 
or other%: ' '\ 

(B) I frequently let others have the last wprd £ - . ■•."■^"V.".7 , 4 '"• 



7 (C) :i have ; been tol^ that I " can take 

CD) ! believe in telling others the truth if it is for their own good. ~ 

>(E) I take a stand , on issues in which I believe even if they are unpopular 
after looking into the pro's and con's. * 

Atti/udes 



(A) I get anh^y^d when , people don't do things my way^®5S6fi»fetimes my 
7 , temper gets the best of ,me ; - 1 1 m . 

the attitude toward the other person that I want them 'to/ 
S^fS^I^^^KoW ' towa rd. me, - -■ 

believe I should make every effort to accept change and try to keep 
ngiag with the times. . s > 

^B^S^^P^ tiently listen to 'P eo P! e - with whom 1 disagree. •. ' : \* 

V (E) I Vacillate when it comes to making a decision; ' sometimes I wait so long 
circumstances force a decision>upon me. " ./* \ m -*h 



Cooperation 



*(A) When people have a misunderstanding', I try to intervene and reconcile 
' vthem. . / 1 ' 

(B) In dealing with co-workers, I ..try to- put'Vrkiyself 'iQ their shoes and, act 
toward them the way I'd like them to act toward me/ 

(C) I am willing to aocepj^he^elp of Vthers, ' provided- it does not interfere 
with their work. - /^§Hf,..; ; } 

■ ' -.. •■' • $*;^''VV • •*. * - '•• ••■•?/.'•'. '\l ■■■■■ :'- 

•(D) When, f want informaii|h from others,., lafeel I have a rig/i* to demand it 
'because I am acting on^b^half of my.bj|sT , ' 

(E) '-'if • my boss says • to|S^^||lt Sorand-So, I want this ^ight away," I 
change both his" mfe^^^'ybice ; toj0fc, "The boss would appreciate 
'. ■'. this as soon as p"psst*evV%^- f-- ■ . ^§|^ ; f| ■ H ' . '■ " ' : ' •:' 

■•- •'" * • ' V •■' VV-;^j - " -^^Vivife^-- ' : : 



OBJECTIVES: ' ■■. • ,\. 
'V : ^ ; ^-.--T?- .identify some problems^in , or^ji^mmunicatjpn. 
d. To develop some pwjbab^^iytiQns.to th^ - re, 
-MATERIALS: ~ : — — 77. ■ * "~^9§fe' : '' ~ ; — ' ; 

1 • A diagram of a combination of squares,, rectangles, and circles. 

2 * |f nci,S 8nd paper to be used by the participants. ..... 

PROCEDURES: , ' ' ... . '. , .": ' / - ''" .V ' 

1. Select a participant and present to him or her the following dia- 
gram. Make sure participants do not see the "diagram... " 



•a. 

2. f-ace the presenter in front of the group. '$ 



ll 3 * The P resenter will describe the diagram on the paper, through^ 
% ; oral, means only. Presenters should not use their hands. y ^ ' 

Jf? 4 - Ea ch participant vvr^l draw the diagram' as they understand the 
* presenter to describe it. 

5. A' second presenter will then be selected. The second presenter 
will use; the diagram drawn .from the first description, -and have 

( ' ^he students draw another diagram from that description . JL 

6. - Have participants compare their drawings. 'M>K : ' 

7. Compare their ^drawings to the original. i« ' - 
QUESTIOrife: ° / ' '} ^ '/' ' :j • V ' : . " \ 

Was your drawing the same\s th'e^ginal? '.. *.* ^ 



Is there a' difference between your first and second ^rawing? 
: Why? : , ■ ; - - " 



3. Why are the drawings hot the sarrie as the original? 



4, . Does everyone perceive what is said in the same way? 



5. How could the drawings have been improved, if the presenter f had 
been , restricted? / 



OBSERVATIONS: 



a- 



Describe . how problems -in communication arise, and how some of these can be 
avoided. How does communication affect an organization? 



APPLICATION: 
Relate how this activity could benefit your FFA meetings. 
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Diagram to be Used with 
Job Sheet #1 
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' '^UWT'fe^ OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE... • 

PROBLEM AREA:"" EXPANDING MY S.O.E.P. V^fe/ 
SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER: , , - > 

This^ problem area is designed ta , provide ^ssistande ta^teachers as 
they help their students replan and expand their S.O.E. prog>ao^vEach 
year, vocational agriculture students should be required to review^heir 
S.O.E. program accomplishments and make future plans. It is important to 
provide classroom in s truction fop this area of concern. ... The recommended 
T:ime Tor. teacFring tPns problem area is in September of the junior year. 
Twordays should be allocated for this instruction. The following assump- 
tions were made in developing this problem area: 

1... The problem areas on S.O^EvP. included in Core I and II have 
been taught. * 



2. Students are required to ha\fe an S.O. E. program. 



are fexpected to plan anti, conduct S.O 
educationally sound/ .economically feasfbl 



Students 
which are 

priate'for th$ stfc^en t involved. 



. E. programs 
e and appro- 



CREDITSOURCES: 



■IV 



These materials were developed through a funding agreement, R-33- 
13-D-0362-466, with the Illinois State Board of Education/ Department of 
Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, Research and Development 
/ Unit, 100 /N. First Street, Springfield,' Mlinois 62777. Opinions- expressed 
herein do *not reflect, nor should they be construed as policy or opinion of 
the Illinois State Board of Education or its staff. 



The materials included in this problem area were prepared by Paul . E. 
v HempV Department of Vocational and Technical Education, University of' 
Illinois and reviewed . by ^ne following vocational .agriculture teachers: 
v " \, John-Conner - Galesburg High School 
JRobertjCone .- Salem High School 
Cecil McGrew - Bushnell High School 4 

Southwestern rff^h. SchOQl, Piasa v. ' - 



Arldy yan Doren 



.7 
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I. Uelt:^. Stj pelvis ed occupational *S^»riehce f v 

I I . Problem tfri^^ my/S vOT«™** 1 ' 

III . .. Objecti vesi At the^cipsS^ thisT. problem area -the students" "will: . 
1.; Be able^to analyze^ theif; educational needs and occupational' goals 




as th^V*t?erceiv'e them;!< 



Understand the relationshi p between S.O. E. programs and educa- 
tional needs arid occupational goals. .'•«..-. 

3. Develop a written plan for their S.O. E. programs during the last 
• two years of high school: 



> td 



IV. Suggested interest* approaches: 

;.„. '1.,' Ask the ^following lead questions to get class t£ start thinking 
about the problem area: v 

^ ' a. "How many of you expanded yourSOE program last year?" 

. . - '. ' ■ . , :i, ' . 

-V f ^ P- "What did you have for |£r» SaO.E. during —your freshmen 

f year and your sophomore, year?. 11 : 

V c - MDo y° u ha Ve plans fo& expanding "your S.O.E. this year?" 



• Jf was expanded. \1 



2. Select ''student whoYhas exjkande^d his. or her S.O.E. program 
i each* year v tb report tp flie class on how and why the program 



3. Review highlights of the probjem area "^Planning my SIO.E. *f- 
Program 11 included in Core L ' seethe following transparencies 
from Core I: T ■ . r . * J 

, a. . Stefts in Planning an S.O.E. Progi:^r6]f ? . 

b. Cljaracteristics of a Good 5,0.. E : ^f6^j^ Plan; - > ^ 

c. Goals for your S.O.E. Program. ' > : ^ f ^f^^^. r ' . 

4. / Use success stories of former students r ; foundation pi aques and 

; outstanding record- books to stimulate interest. . s 

*..■'' * ^ * * - v • 

V. Anticipated problems' and. concerns of students: ^ ■ 

1. Why should I expand my-S>.O.E. program? - 

^ , 2. - How shojjld my S.O. E. program be changed or improved? 

3. Should^my S.O.E. program emphasize production or ^ajppl-y and 

. • service?* > • .. . 

4. Should I get a job .and enroll "in the Cooperative Education pro- 
gram? " v '• I 

■■ ■ '• «• ... ,• ' • . £ 
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; f - v What .- will I do^ with my S.O.E. prog : ^$^ 
college? . , ■ \ 

6. What k i n d of an . ■ S .JO. . E . « p rog ram \vl IK he I p_' mS^fli a I i f y for estate 
. .or Amerieari FFA degree or avprofi.ciency ^ward? ■'■'■>•..: 

7. How will an ex^ncted^iS^ me. in my future 
vocation? v '- .. A " '; ■ --^T'. •'. . 

8 .. What are some new production projects I could sta^t this year? 



9. What project^ Will fit in with ; my advanced; vOcatjfonal agriculture 
courses duririg the next two years? 

10. Can I expand my sjO. E. program by establishing a partnership 
with my father? •" ' 9 ■■/.' 

'* *■ '.•*.■: •* 

11. What are the advantages of establishing a. parin?rsh\pT~^^^^ 

12. What kinds of S.O.E. projects are best for students who plan to 
become, employed in supply or service occupations after high 

;•• '.school?" ■ • ^S^r^r:-- ' ' ~* "" v> "..» ~ "" 

13. What are the steps^ replanriihg my S.O.E. pnogram? 

14. ' " What otherTFA awards are availably for S.O;. E. J programs? ^ 



VI . Suggested learning activities and experiences;. x : v 

1. Conduct an interest ^D^roach^using one or more Qf the three 
suggestions listed in Section VI of this problem area. 



2.. Lead class ' in a discussion of o the importance of replanning / 
\ S.O.E. programs at this time. Use the lead questidt^^j^ is it 

important to replan our S4p).E^ programs? 11 
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."-•^r" . 3. for help bring . out the need for replarining/^have ^tudents list 
~' r -y changes in their occupational goals or home situations .sinc^Jhey 

brginally planned their SjQ^'. prog rams .in the freshmen year . ^ 

4. Lead class into a problem^^ by raising the 

' xr ' question "What do we ; need to knoto or be able to do before we 

can develop a sound: S.O.E. program plan for the junior and * 
senior year? 11 

• 5. Have students read of* review study unit entitled ^Supervised ' 

Occupational* Experience Programs 11 Included in Core I ... Y 

■■0.- 6 . • discuss the importance of relating :S . O . E ; . prog rams to occupa-» 
' tional and" educational goals. Make sure students see S.O.E. as 
v aVmeans to achieve their occupational goals, not just a teacher or. 

sebool requirement. 

v ,7, Have students complete the Student -Worksheet entitled ' "Goal , [ 
: . Identifipation and Needs Assessment." ' 



8. ■Havfe'v^tu dents." complete the Student Worksheet .entitled 'VReplan- 
,. • mrig my S.O.E. Program.." . '* 

9 v/ ; Provide, in^yidgalized instruction and advice as students replan 
;V ' their programs. Emphasize the importance of expanding these 

-'\'y.\-^<>gr^^:^^ jn.stzk and quality. • : v ' 

10. Review the characteristics of a quality. S.O. E. program. Stress 
£he importance of egigagincfc in hew experiences and higher-level 
£xperrences each year. * " » 



^11" Firllow-up— classroom— instractiqn^ 

.visit to involve parents in t|e students' S.O.E. program pl^s 
. and gain parental support. % . 

V * 

12. Have the FFA Alumni Association members or Agriculture 
Advisory Councij members interview the students /to select 
proficiency award winners or to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to tell about their S.O.E-. programs or to get advice on 

. how to improve their S.O.E. programs. r . 

13. Have students analyze their S.O.E. programs and identify 
strengths and weaknesses. /, ""V, 

VI I, Application procedures: , . V 

1. The student^ SvO^E. program plan . should be approved by the 
instructor and, parent or employer. 



The S.O.E.. program plan becomes a* part of ^sfeP^udents 1 record- 
book or S.O.E. fffe. * . O.;. ^ 



VIII. Evaluation 



1*^ A^We vi ew wo r ks h ee t s and Written plans. Make comments 6n the 
plan or meet with students to discuss their plans. 

r . v '2. Plans ^should not be graded; however, w a cooperative review of 
each plan by the teacher, students and parents is important and 
"^should be accomplished as . a follow-up activity for thrs problem 

• •• v /.area. . . • 

IX. References arid aids: 
• 1 Core I Problem Areas C-1 and CrZ 

2. Student' Worksheets iacludedMvith this problem area. , 

3. Record books from foniier students. 

4. Foundation plaques.. 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 
GOAL IDENTIFICATION AND NEEDS 



Some v studtrnts change their occupational goals several times during 
high ^school, -fn order to upsJate your occupational goal list your 
first, second and third choice Vf the occupation you plan to enter. 



First 



Second 



third 



Plan6 for further education beyond high school may affect the type of 
S.O.E. program you want to conduct during the rest of your high 
school enrollment. Which of °the following educational plan^are you 
considering? 




Attend a four-year college or university. 
Attend a community college/ - 
Enroll in a technical or vocational program £t 
a private or commercial school. * 
'Participate, in a part-time educational pro- 
gram ■„ ;" -J. 
Enlist in the military service 
Other (specify) " „ ' 



^ — J ' N ■ ■ • , / - - 

Based on your occupati^Pf and education plans what needs do you 
have that mighty be satisfied with a S.O:^. ^pVogram? Check all that, 
apply. . u * * ESs^... 

■ ■ ■ . earn nr^ney | i ^ 

\ 4 v . learn new : job skills ^ 

W- leadership development 

. acquire livestock, machinery or land 

: ■ • gain experience in production agriculture 

V gain ^experience in off-farm/ agricultural- , 

. * . • /"occupations ; ' < ^'^ 

. .' develop ag. management skills Va 

a work fpr high achievements in the FFA 

\ provide services for family or community 

4 _ ■ • ■ . .Other (specify) , ; 



4. ' . Which', pf the following ' tyfJe^ . of . S.6.. E. - activities would ' help you 
'. achieve your goals and satisfy yo/ar needs? ; 



to 



improvement projects 



^\ . crop projects 

~\ : livestock projects ' i\ » ' ^ 

; agriculture skills. ■. ' % . . * : . 

2 cooperative educatiofi (on-job-training) > / T 
£ '' school -Jpased projects or experiences. . r 'i 
other. , . (specify V/; ' ■ ' " / » • 



*4, » 



v 



•f. ^- i 



i 
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.': ' *jT ' v R|i*iS|KING I^Y S/6;'E^ PROGRAM .-'-1 •" / : " -V. ••- , 

. >., T n ' s worksheet is designed for , jd.nior ' students who heed; to replan or 
. (f revise their S.Qy-E/v pr.ogram 'pM^I^-'J&i'e.-jas^Wo. years ibf^high school. 
' ^ Because students heeds and goals change frequently durjng. high' school, 
•«• S.'O.E. progfram r plans need to be reviewed and revised at the beginning of 

: each school ^year . This worksheet can' be. used : by. students tQ^ necbrd 
S.O.-E,* program . plaTh^ifo'r- the, junior and senior years. «>> ' ^^|', 



■-.-.*sf-.-" 



V ; S. O: E^gKogram 

■ * 



■ - Junior yggr 



jr. *■ 



,sl Production' Projects* («HSt) 



.4 



Scope^v 



Senior year 
Scope : 



2. ^ I mp^vemeot Projects (list) 



. o ■ 



3. "' Agriculture' Skills (list) + 




- ?V • & 




4. School Projects (list) 
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;5. Coop Program 



; _ VP- 



Junior year 



Senior year 



Place of Employment . Place of Employment v "' 
. and Ekpectyl Hours 3 /and Expected .Houfs 



" UK 





8f ■ 



6: 




Major Plans and P ropose^Ad^Yi ti es H % 








.■ •' ■ 




. ft / 








• • . .'...«».- " ■ ; ■ . ' 








■ tf o •' ' 




" — : : — ~ ; r *V- 












. .. y ,;• . 


, ■• 










. .. , 


'.. . 0. 


..ft'-*;.-- 




r >: 














t. . ■ - — — ^ — — 











is 




4 \y 
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D: LIVEST0^ : ;SCIEN<5E ' " * 
PROBLEM AREA: MA I NT A 1^1 N ^1 VESTOCK HEALTH ~ 




If 



SUGGESTIONS TO -THE JTEACHER: ^ap*.y.«^? 

;Thi| A prdTDlem * g^a jis ^pslgijied for u$e ^ith eleventh g rade ad 
ya ncVd - students m ^vbcatidna f ag ric u lture k V p rq^rams : The ' re^bmmiended 
^ time *1^^teacbing 'this problem area^ is dgnng? late fall or early winter 
'JDecau jsl^^ ur i n g thfs period one may Encounter many health problems * . 

v r W^^^ . - , j ; . : v;: f v ■ ■ - " ' • ■ ■ 

TFj^;jestimated instructional time for this pnibJem gre^is fiv^ td seven 
days idepfencfing on how, far* the" teacher wishes to ^go in identifying djisea 

• a n ^* : ; t h gi t* /s ytn p torn 3 ^a n d cures fop; thfeVr area. the studeftts ape to be 

* <i nvoiveci i n other ^ i n st r u ct (dp a I ?tf me W| j I need to be 

//^pcr^sed^^. . : v ' -, r - ■ f - V : ., -V ^ — • ' ^.V^ v ^ • ' 7'*'' >v 

ins^rwcWrs are Incoiiraged to con other 
: supplementary \'mat^^^ p|^b||em area: The^t^ 

problern , area /a re ^reference or ^modifioi^^ 
■ % these materrpls to. their locaf situation . : - . ' " '^ma^^^S^^^ 

CREDIT SOURCES: # ^ 




Jr Section,, 100 North First Sj^eg^ 'QprTn gf tiM/ II linbi £^62777^ Opinions^ 
^ expressed in thesie^ materials ;-pp"jTOt ^^lect^lpbr shou t^;|jftey be consfcrajgd 
as policy or opimon^af the Sta^^Soard of Education or if§«staff. ^ 

The' teacher's g*uide> student worksheet/ ;%nd test -Questions- .'-were - 
developed ' by Tom Hand/ Vdfi§RSnal Ag^icuttur^ Teacher 
School and AI Zwilling, Deprartmeiw 

University of fllinoi.5.- Transparency masters and th£. transj»r?ency discus- 
• sion ggide were prefrared by Vocational Agriculture Service! Uq iyersityof 
V Illinois. Suggesti6n$ ancf . guidance in the development of ^eaBfeffl^terial$ 
°were provided ^by the Rural "CSre Curriculum Field "Test Te^^Sfs^ This 
problem area was reviewed by the T follo^igig vocati«Aal agriculture teachers 

:• - ; - • . v/ 



Kent Johnson ^.s 
Allen Ritter 
Everett Moefler . 
CharliB Pe'rgusoh 
Tom" Hand 




GaK/a Hi^rH 7 Schoo( > ' •' ^ 
Nprth Clay. High School, Louisville 
Beecher High School 
& Pittsfield Higji School 
yitest Pikie High School, kinder hook 
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.,. TEACHER'S GUIDE, ; - 3$ ' . 1 

• I. Unit: %f^toc|?sciend#. . "* .<•*' : v ^- 



4-J „ 



' ' Problem : ardd<f Maintaining livestock health 

'M '■■ ^wBjeltlves: /At the end of this problem area studenfs will' be able .'t& r ' 



*: f 1 - ; Identify facilities that provide a healthy envVronment*^asfoeet; J : 
swine, and she^p. .^aMMWHBr..- /,.-> 



■r.«i- 



^5 2. Identify methods to prevent the transmission, of diseaSeT from 
- herd to herd. ' ^ 

' ■ „. ■ • ' . >4-" . 

• . ' - . ?-V Identify the diseases and parasites that cause significant 7 fosses 
■#' • in Illinois. » 1 • * a ,. 

■ ,.. .7 : . »- ;. ■ ■ ■ -:. ;• . 

4.. List the' isymptpms and preventions of the common diseases of 
v beef, swine, ^and sheep in Illinois. - : 

■■"'■! y« • Suggested interest approaches: * = ; -"^ - 1 
: >■. *V: " .' ■ ;• . • . ✓ - v ■ >' ^ • ' 

;^ : * - Show .'slides or pictures ,of _some diseased animals, and* discuss 

how ;the disease could have been ^prevented. "* 



• ^ ^ Ha V e tlae local veterinarian dome into class and do an au^vfii 

, . ; ..ix^ *' ^sk lead questions: • i' J . . ' • •' .' ' .. '^^'r ^'/- \ 

•"^•'•t^*:}'-:--^.*.'-.^-/ 4. " TKy e ar| y Qf you had any livestock diseasesj^oh your home 



2.> • _%ha't' ; -is . -thV ; •besLw^yj-ta. 'contrdi-' diseases?" 



3. "What type of sfe^p -do you f)ave .for your livestock at ' 
. home? Do you "thin^it is sanitary, and helps cut down on ".. 
the chances of diseale?" • 

4 r "What does a healthy animal lobk^and- act like?" 
^^s:V; Anticipated probl^his and concerns of students: , 

, 1. What does a healthy animal look like? 

' . .■ . '■ •■■ ■ 0 r. ' • '• " . ; - •. • .'• * 

2 - What can I do ~4o provide "a more healthful environment for mv 

livestock? r ^ 

3.. How are diseases transmitted from animal to animal ^d farm to 5^ 
farm? ■ x ' - ' r 

* . • * ■ . . ■ ■' ■ ■ • ■ ' 

4.. What are the major diseases and their 'symptoms and treatments . • 
for beef, .swine, and sheep in the state- of Illinois*^ "V 

' •'• .. : .' " ' ' . J' , . • :: >••• :• •'•*..--;..v v . /••>. .- • •• ■ • 

O : -' v ' ••■ ■■' : • ■ ' "■ "» 
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.5. How shpuld parasites be cS^illed? :> / 

•■ r ■ . ■ ■>. J ' ' • ; : • 

. What are some of the cpm[nbh parasites of beef, swine and sheep? 

. 7/ What Ts a good management schedule to follow to helfb maintain. 

livestock health? - " ' 3 , 

8. How, do I know when I need to call a veterinarian or treat a 
*' . problem' by myself? v fl v ^ r 

... Suggested learning l activities and experiences:^ . ^ 

1. Conducl^V^niinterest approachtfUsihg one of those suggested in 
Section ; ity;, /. • ^ - r ' v ; ^ . / « ' 



^2. 
3- 



Use t^nipetenb^ • I n^ptbry to ^assess expediences 0^^udenis; 

Have ^udpiit^^ problems and co n c e r ri^^fia s k i n g 

•tli em lead question^f^f , : 

' ■. ii- • * ■ : '.">"? '. . • - " 

■ . .» ■ . ■ " " , * -V 1 ■* 

4. ttfavte students compile a list. of management prances that woulc( 
freducej|&e possibility of disease. Divide the students into small 
w /groups; and then have each group rebgrt their results so that 
. ;|* the class could compile a List, ■$> 

5^ . DevelopVa .cl;Ss5v discusislqn around the economics of losses due to 
diseas€s^^^^^p^ivesto^k^ mdustry. / ■ ' F . 

6 v Hcive sta^^^Kompile -a nptebbokb^^ the 



names of treT diseases, symptoms, yeatmeh to^ anB - prevention , 

. / '■ 9>:r>- : '> > ; y " iV ^v , ;. : . 

v^how- tpgnspiareficies pcoytdied in this, problem "area^nfl^ discuss v 
V \^h1bw- better livestock health: c*ft be maintained: "'"V 

8. Have studlhts complete a health theck, for one of their livesto§^ ;< 
enterprises or one on a neighbor's farm. " ■ , '$$& : 'f : 

9. Ask" local veterinarian to come in and do an autopsy 6n a small.- 
pig so, that the students may see how autop^^jis done.' Have 
them explain what they are looking for* .which would, indteateV 
disease or^he^icajuse of death/ ^ 



10.. * Bring in ^samples of the vpriotis- types of syringes, and equipment 
so that students may see what they look like.. l v 

11. .Have slides of - some 'livestock ' farm operations and have th<# 
. students identify the good and bad aspects of situation ♦ The 

teacher would need to* have slides taken in. advance. 

12. ■'' Have students complete the worksheets on diseases and para- 

materials listed in Section IX. v 



* Bring in a* collection of syringes ' and medication equipment. 

Explain how to properly maintain the equipment. Demonstrate 
the correct; way to fill a syringe;, thfe correct way to' remove- air 
: from -a syringe; and the correct way° to sterilise "syringes. '• 

"Bring a litter of newborn ; pigs into the shop, or take the'stu- 
dents to a farm , where^there are newborn pigs. Have, the* -stu- 
dents give the pigs mictions" of antibiotics and injectable* 'Ikon; " 
Demonstrate this procedure to the students before allowing them 
to* give! injections. > # '• ' >• • ?'» ♦ 




^15. —The teacher coujd contact p local ~ veterifflfeian,' herdsman, $ 
: , 'feed salesman, fnd : as them to recommend a list of the most 
i-. commonly* used antibiotics and drugs for livestock. - 

16 ; H %%? students develop a schedule of routine vaccinations and' 
yv^i Wwl cations, for the swine, beef, and sheep enterprises. 

17 . Use I nformation Sheet #1 to discuss .the different forms, of medic^ it 

/ tjons/ Identify some of* the common medications, used 7 in each 
■; mannefe. ••*' ' - .'■ . 



i. 

2: 



ication prdcedu res :* . - 

' #;ithe -,skiHs and knowledge?* acquired *in this 
PGObtem fa'i?ea;to improve livestock, health on . thefr ; home faVms. > 

"*' ■' .;•''■"> ■ . ..'- ' v ^ .' : -„ • ' : **r - *' 

Students, .may, use' the .skills and knowledge .acquired in tbi% 
v , problem aYeaftp use 'on the job ifl ^ piacedijph a veterinarian, or 
as ,a herdsman ^;pi* used ipr postsecbhda^ Jateation. J . 8 % v • , 

' Skills .acquired* In i this problem area may; be included ln-|fi^fti's 6 

; 4i s • 0 • E •' Prog ram$v v . and . woujd. add? to #Beir supplementary 'firm ■ 
i - skills in the. back bf their Record -books/ v r 1 



1 1 . Evaluation : 

r T... Evaluate. .sfqetents* worksheets on diseases. 



- V- 




2. Cohstruct^ari^. adm^ster a paper and pencil test using some of 
: the ; sample tfeit qu^ibns included in this problem area. 



References and aids: ' '■ t> 



1. VAS Unit 1054 "Health Problems with the 'Beef Cow Herd. if 

■ J is . ' ' '"' r .'' 'v.'. '; ; 

2 - The StockmaVfs Handbook bv M:].E- Ensmih^prr 5th FHitinn 1978. 
Available^ from The Interstate,, mnters and Publishers Inc. -,\ 
Danville, Illinois. - • •• . "■■^Jj^'- 
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4. r& : ■ 'i. COMPETENCY.' INVENTORY 



; ■ . . . : , . .. 
; , MAINTAINING LIVESTOCK HEALTtfy ^ -. 5 



«••/-> • 



1. Student , "has no knowledge of competency. * 

2. Student has read about competency- > - ' i 
3 - v J *l. Student has seen competency performed. i " V 

: 4* ; " ^tud^nt has>perft>rmed competency.* ■ - / ; - 

W' 5- " * tU€ *? nt ^ as performed copipfetenqy.rwithout supervision ; 
'-j gffi* g Student does- possess skill . y . \„ : ^ * ' ; V ->:\ 

5f^f^7¥T student ^es not -possess ski 1 1 . , ^ / ' • .'■ ■ ,v '/ , > ■ - ' 



- •■■ Competency " __ ,- - '' * : .Circle ®he^> ^ a 

; tl^ '.Use maniagement pr^ctices N ift|K^wiil : aid. in ' f \.5?^" r 



vfv preventing and controlling "^mal diseases. 1. 2 M ^4 - 5 

2. ' Disinfect pens and^quipmeht. f/ ; 1 2 3^} : 4y 5 .'■ .« 

3. Dispose of animal wfstes withou^sausiog ■" ^ i ^ 
- ■environmental problems. * ^^fe- v " T? 2' 3 ; ^ 4 5 ^ >S 

■* y " ' ■''-%- Disinfect boots and clothing. 1. 2 v '3-£ r 4/'V 5< V ^ ^ ^ 

. .> : .:.-",5v* Select and use isanitation produt^^ ' - ^ 1-' 3 ' , 4V 5 ^ , : 

> 6 v. Follow stat^healti||gH|to ; 1 v\ ^3 , 4 -T'S ■ 

r^>. 7. f Cuirand-isOtete^^^^». . • 1, ,A,.'3->'4 
^ 8^-. Give irijecti^n^;^^^^^"^^^ 1 1 - 

* 9. ^Handle, ;anirrra>fei 
. , -10. follow a saMSr 



14. Identify sick animals. , : : : >;-^. •^^ : ^;^ ; ;qB" r .. ; 7 



15. / Recognize symptpms of disease. ' \L f ' v> !^ v ' 6 7 

lis. Identifj^anirnals with parasite problems. ! •; ><; r; '' ■'■■v 7 

/ ■ » ■ ■ m 0 a " . ;,u 0 - "'>•. • S'- 

^Shese ara^com|D6tenafes outlined' in the i' Nal^n-al Ag pccupations pompetency 
Study, for entry level positions, in aMicurtu^lJproductiQn. ^ 




; V' : ; *Those given in feed. 

lose given ;i;ri water. 



3. Those given in pill fbVm. 



INJECTABLE 

1. Those that may, be administered with a syring^^ 



OTHER 



1. *. Those that can be used as a spray. 

■■ ■ . r • * . - ■ V 

2. i Those that can be used as clusts. 



. * Q ^^TTiose^hat can bp used, as .a dip. ' 
; «4. * Thos^-that ,c3ft be used as a drench. 

5**4 Those that are used as -salves or ointments 




- W 
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V tfoB SHEET #1 
PROPER GARE AND FILLING OF SYRINGES^gO 



OBJECTIVES: 





RESTOCK 

\ ■ 



understand tnH^ifferent types of syr^^s used on livestock 
c^-mtp develop the nece^ry skills for filling^a syringe correctly 
To properly*, cle an and" store syringes. 




Assorted mixture of syringes. . 
Pan with cool water. 
'3. * Stove or hot plate. " 4 

4. Bottles of medicatio»f_. . 

5. ' Alcohol and cotton. 

6. An orange. 



PROCEDURES: 



1. 
2. 

3. 
*4? 

5. 
6. 

I 

7. 
8. 



Identify the different types of syringes to students. _ 
Demonstrate boilihg the metal and glass, syringes^ to sterilize 
them. ^ ^ > 

Demonstrate with alcohol how to clfean plastic syringes. 
Demonstrate how to properly fill ja syringe with, rradication.,: 4 a 
TCfflove all air^from the syringe. ~ : "jv 1 

Iw ^tuderit^ to f iH syringes. ' - ~V 

laVe students sterilize a spot on the ."-prjhge ^^^P^ e % ' 

If possible have students make injections into real ^Egm^. * 
Have students [Droperly sterilize^ the needles and springes and' 
put them away for future use. 




gUESTIONS: ; . 
'""* / 1. Why is it important that the syringe/be sterilized? 



2. Why<^^ it important that all air bubbles be removed from t% s ?4 
syringe before _thfi^i&jection? V r 

, . - -r ' ' - ^ ' 

3. Hovy wjII this project make your livestock S.O.E.P.. more efficient? 



OBSERVATIONS : I. 

> ' 1. Hov/far does one insert tHe needle/ for Afferent types of injec- 

• - • tions? ; t.. t . 

'' ~ ~ 1 ~ ~ — ; — ...\-»<3 
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2. How^dbes the practice on' an orange/ help, ,^|ikriffy£u fc£ the 
actuaK .injections in an,.aj - • - - < 



CONCLUSIONS: 




i . Ho^|gcure dp you feel about giving infections?^ 



2. D^^qu ; ^el confident about the different types of injiections ^nd 
w hepff they are given ?/ . . ". ■ '_ ■_ . ' ■• y 



.'■'lit 5 



v. : . . . . • « • « . 





"WW. ; 

.-»<!* • 
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• *DJSEASE : ^SYMPTOMS 



TEACHER'S KEY- 

'3* 

'STUDENT WORKSHEET *1 



S^'INE DISEASES " 



4. 



; ^PREVENTION/TREATMENT 



•/ Rhinitis 



Persistent sneezing, 'which' worsens as pigs 
get. older. ' „ : ' • ' 

Snout begins to wrinkle at f 8 weeks. 
8-16 weeks snout and face twist to one side". 
Pigs- become rough looking and make small 



gains, Willi, frequent nosebleeds. 
Pigs 60-80 IbSr most susceptible. 




•'• 'Select, breeding stock from herds free of rhinitis 
Use clean* farrowing quarters. . 0 t ' 
' Purchase feeder pigs above 6Q-80 lbs. because 
they are less susceptible. 
Separate; different age-groups. _ ; 

tan be treated with sulfonamide drugs. . Two~t 
most common-ones are sulfamethazine and ' 
' sodium sulfathiazole. , ■■ .' '■■ .' ■ ■ ■; \ \ 



Erysipelas ,\'M .High fever,, breathing^with a snoring sound. 

I -Purple, patches under belly, edema of nose, 
,#v ears and limbs., 

Chronic form-knees and hocks are generally 
■'•A' swollen' -and'.stiff., , ' , . 




' Farms infected with disease/should administer onefl^ 
of tWfollowing products: .|rysipeias vacdfie ! . '• ■ 
(available through vet.) J Erysipelas bacterin, or. . ( 
oral Erysipelas vaccine in the water.- ; ■■ 
A serum .given in conjunction- with penicillin: will '' •'• 
provide'- satsfactory^treatment. . i 



..;lnfhjenzi^-r^Makes-appearance\suddenly. High fever 
loss of appetite, coughing, 'discharge from ■ 
l Wl 'J eyes and nose! Animals reluctant to move, 
s|i ;* .but may sit up like dogs to help improve 



Use dry clean hog lets that are rotated. 
Provide warm dgy.cteankiuar.ters and minimum 1 



rations, 




■''$§*/. ' their' breathing, 



Antibiotics and sulfonamW may- be usedton ; . ' 
- ; a heifebasis ' to ••controjAidfe. bacterial ■ '| 



v ■ 



, 11 - * 



, s t t i 



tp I 4 .' * V 

( ' ' LeD^spirosi^ 'Abortions, pigs born dead or wea>, unttlrlHy-. 'Vaccinate susceptible ^Htejs^nhually ..if disease. ; ff. 
> ■ W :\M'*M'iX^. ' H ■ ■ ■* :js presentin area:.: ■■•> ; ';V, . 

,;.,:,! Purchase clean ..animals^ isolate>r 30 days. . . ■■ < ■.. 
^ treatment should be pj*escribe^by ; vet^ Usually 
/includes administration of sele^Mbiotics,: J 
• and good care. Clean.'environme^r'' 



| . ' Disease-is spread by infective urine.- y 



• Q 



w ■ ■ ■ 
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'DISEASE 



'SYMPTOMS': 



'p'reventM/treatment 



Parrovirus' >t y Reproductive disease, faikire.to breed, 
■ ':" Murrr:ifiec pigs and "small- litters. ' Diagnosis 

■ . ^ can be made' by ■ testing' the pigs. 



.Can ^je prevented by 'vaccinating the sows prior 
breeding and building up-a natural immunity • 
in your herd. ■ • ' ' - ,. ■ 



Pneumonia ■ '. " '.Animal chills, ttten followed -by elevated 
' ' ' ■ . . * temperature. Quick shallow, respiration, ..' 
v 'V discharge from nostrils and, eyes, 'and, a •.' 

cough. Legs wide apart, loss of" appetite; 
' and constipation-. ^Gasping for breath, 
,■/ • 'and .crackling noises while breathing.' 



Provide clean, 'dry environment. Place sick 
animalfin -quiet ctean quarters away, .from drafts, 
and' food they can digest "easily ; ' Sulfonamides, , , 
and .antibiotics are .effective in treating acute •■ 
.pneumonia, but, are not effective in viral, .'except 
to 'keep-down secondary bacterial pathogens, 



Pseudorabies , 'Fevjt, dullness, Joss of appetite, vcm'ting, 
. weakness;, incoordination and convulsions. " 
.„■■ v. ' " Death among pigs younger than; three' weeks 
r \ '. . is very high. Older pigs, fever', , off .feed, 
coughing, •'sneezing^yomiting, diarrhea, - 
constipation, convulsions, blindness. Sows 
■ ' ;may abort", or give birth to weak, shaken, or 

• still born pigs. 



V 



.Vaccine is available, bfal state authorities' 'must 
authorize .vaccine usage. Breeding stock vac- 
cinated twice per year, prior jo breeding . 
Vaccinate pigs af'teyS days old from 'unvac- 
cinatecf sowc* -"Kjeep area clean and sanitary; *\ 
try to avoid people and animals that may • ; 
carry disease away from -herd. » ■ 4 , .' ; 



Swine' ; Profuse bloody diarrhea. 'Black feces that 

Dysentery , ' ' • contain'shreds of tissue. 

Animal's, go off feed,, moderate rise in tem- 
perature.' Pigs usually die. 



■Isolate new animals, and practice rigid. sanitation . 
Medication through drinking water is essential, _ 
Antibiotics may be given by vet. Good -martage-*, 
merit is the best prevention. ' 



Salmonellosis ■ _ ; An acute enteritis, that te usually fatal. ,' 
Afjpcted pigs will go off- feed apd become 
listless. Scour a' little bit and die. ^ 



J 



Sick animals should be. moved off -to themselves 
and treated with sulfa drugs', nitrofuraus or •' 
antibiotics, with the consultation of your vet. 

' Pigs should b'e' posted to identify, which type- 
•of bacteria is 'causing, i.t. Good sanitation and 

. management is the only prevention for, disease. 



• 'DISEASE 



Swine Pox 



'SYMPTOMS 

I — r - 



SWINE DISEASES (font.)-.' ' 
'; PREVENTION/TREATMENT. 



Small red spots over large area' of body, . ■ 
especially on ears, neck, and/under surface 
of body. ■ A hard knot develops in each of 
Ihe spots, and then blisters, drains, drie$ 
up, and scabs off, Some animals show fever, 
chills, and refusal to feed. 

; ; -i 



Transmitted by lice, control ot those &. Ihe best- 
prevention. ' Good 'management is' best, •. '• 



Transmissible , "Scouring, vomiting, stomach, and intestines ' 
Gastroenteritis 1 ) become inflamed. Disease spreads rapidly, ■ 
,.(TGE) -I the entire herd may be affected in '2-3 days. 



Most effective preventive measure consists in" '' 
• exposing' sows tb the disease before: they "will ■ 
; get the antibodies from Ihe milk/make" sure • r 
^ there 1 is no danger with other animals on. -• 

farm,' and other farms. No. etfec?tive treatment, 
- good feeding and management is' best : Anti-.. , : 

biotics or sulfonamides may minimize secbndarry' 

bacterial complications., 



^Adapted from Th'e Stockmans Handbook ,, by M. f?. Ensminger, St+i Editionj Available 'from the interstate Printers 
and Publishers Inc'i, Danville, Illinois'. f '1 .' : ' 
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. ., TEACHER'S -KEY * 
■ STUDENT WORKSHEET 2 
mSHEEP DISEASE'S, 




'DISEASE 



'SYMPTOMS. 



'PREVENTION/TREATMENT 



Enteroloxemia Loss of appetite, sluggishness, diarrhea, 
or Overeating . staggering', and convulsions; Animals . 
Disease _ ' V usually "die within a few 'hours. Effects' 
•j •. . 'shee^of all ages -ioa high slate of 
rfutritiSK-on a lushed pf grain, milk 
• \ . or.,grass\ 



'Make a -gradual- change from range to' feedlot.. 
Vaccinate lambs wi-th either a bact.erVor' * 

■ toxoid soon after their arrival in feedlot. can 
vaccina^; pregnant ewes 'to' prevent young • 
lamb losses.: No successful treatment* 



Foot Rot 



Lameness, Veddening and -swelling of the skin 
just above/the lioof,, between the toes, or 
bulb of hdet;. .Animal may show' fever,, d"e- ; - '. 
pression, loss if. "weight, and' may. die. \ .' '.•.,..'•' 



■Drain. muddy pastures . Purchase stock from a - 
clean source. Allow land previously pastured 
by sheep, to reimain idlf'4 wee l<s ...before/ 1 urn ing 
other istieep on, it. •••Treatment - Examine feet of 
sheep, trim feet.;5hdwing ; infection, ;\falk sheep 
throtigh % s u i t a b I e d i s i n f ec t'a h t . so I u I Lo n and move 
to clean ground. Most' widely used .are for'- , 
maldehyde and. copper sulfate. Repea^ weehiy 
until' fool r,ot disappears.',. ■ 



J 



ListerellosiS 
[.Circling ■ 
Disease) 



Depression, staggering-/ circling! 'and strange ■ 
awkward movements. Diagnosis- can be made 
only by lab examination of the bcain.» 



A' good way to prevent, is Iq follow this program. 
Do not store Milage in a silo in poor repair; 'Do ■ 
not" feeds the top layer of an upright silo-. Never 
feed moldy silage. Provide clean dry quarters, 
clean water, control parasites',, and -avoid' stress, ■ 
Treat'with sulfa, derivatives,- -.alone; -and in com- 
bination with antibiotics. 1 4 \ 



Mastitis •' _ % If untreated, usually results in chronic dis* 
(Blue bag) „ ' charging teats,. gangrene and death. Ewes 
separate from flock. Udder is hot and 
painful in e!arly stages, secretion from teats, 
rise in temperature. , 



Antibiotics or sulfas are the treatments. Should,,, 
sell ewe after udder has healed. ) * 
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SHEEP DISEASES | 


;onhj. J y 


♦DISEASE 


♦SYMPTOMS \ . . ,. ;v ' 


■♦PREVENTION/TREATMENT 


Pregnancy 

Disease 

(Ketosis) 

4 


,Y ■ • ■ ■ ( 

Strikes during the last 2 weeks of pregnancy, ^ 
Usually affects/ ewes carrying twinsV triplets,' 
; , Grinding ''of. teeth, dullness, weakness, fre- * 
quent urination, trembling, complete collapse, 
"\Death follows in 90$ of cases. ' 
J. '■. '•' 


c , Avoid obesity in early pregnancy,. Feed liberally 
\ last 6 week? of pregnancy, Givs propylene glycol 
orally, 4wice dally. \ ■ , t . ' 



Sore Mouth Refuse to eat, appear depressed. - Small 

ofysts appear onstjie lips,: gums; and tongue, 
causing -them to Decome 'red and swollen. L 
■ These may" break and bleed; and then form- 
a scab, May become infected and, may 
spread to the teats y udder, and feet of 
mother. Usually only affetts lambs'. 




General sanitation. Vaccine will' produce an 
immunity.'. Should not vaccinate uninfected 
sheep, .because this 'WiJI^fect premises. ■ 
Infected lips, mouths, ahdlnostrils should 
be treated, by applying an ointment con- . 
tainihg a broad spectrum antibiotic to the ,; 
esions. 




Tetanus . Usually associated with abound. Stiffness 
(Lockjaw), around^ the /lead,, slow weak chewing and 
• . • > awkward 'swallowing, Inner eyelid-protrudes 

' ' over eyeball. . Noises cause spasms. Usually 
remain standing until close to deatlj. 



Immunity against tetnuscan be obtained through 
innovation with either a toxoiaV'Or an antitoxin. 
For treatment*,, place trie animal under the care ' 
of a veterinarian and keep it quiet. Good-nurs-' 
j ; ng is important. ■ • , v \ ■ • ; ..v 



.Urinary Calculi 



Frequefit attempts, to urinate, dribbling 
or stoppage of the urine. Usually only 
males affected, females may' pass obstruction. 
Bladder may rupture with death following. 
Otherwise uremic poisoning may set in. fc 



Good feed and management appear to lessen the 
incidence. Avoid high phosphorus and low 
calcium . Provide, adequate Vitamin A, . salt and 
water. 1 



White Muscle Founderlike stiffness to sudden death, 
Disease Whitish areas or streaks 'in the 'heart and 

other muscles can be observed during 
posting. Selenium' deficiency, 



Use Vitamin f in the feed according to directions. 
Can inject Selenium or Vitamin E. Confine 
affectecl anjffials to a stall and give plenty of 
rest, ' i . 



^ *Adapted from T,he Stockman's Handbook , jj'y M. E.'Ensminger, 5th Edition. Available from the Interstate Printers, > s -' 
Q and Publishers Inc., Danville, Illinois. i , 
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•■.TEACHER'S KEY 



, student Worksheet #3 



BEEF DISEASES 

4 ' ; ' 



PREVENTION/TREATMENT 

1 1 



Anaplasmosis 


-, — 1 . . 

Anemia, labored breathing, wasting . 1 ■ 
away and death. Straying .from herd, 
nervousness. . 

■ i 


. : r ; ■ — t 

Feeding chldrtetr'acycline. A vaccine is available, v 
but .should be di#ussed : with yoijr vet. Also - 
intraveneous injections of tetracyclines have 

helped in acutely ill animals. • ' 

i 1 


Bovine Virus 

Diarrhea 

(BVD) 


Fever, nasal discharge, rapid breathing, 
coughing, diarrhea, heavy eye discharge, 
Later elongated' hooves, rough hair coat/ 
loss of, weight, and arched back. 


Vaccine is available, but not highly successful ' ; , 
in use.: Calves should be vaccinated near-' 
weaning. Using .combined, vaccines. ■ 

f 

\ > ' . 


brucellosis 
(Bangs) 


Ahnrtions in the last third of preqnancy, 
retained afterbirth, several services per 
conception, ''and uterine infections. : ( 


Buy disease free animals.. Do not use calfhood\ 
vaccinations, unless there .is a disease problem 
in. the herd.. There is no Successful treatment. , 


Calf Scours 

. •'. ■ ' 


Can vary from mild to severe. Main symptom 
softer than normal 1 feces. Calf looks^de- 
pressed^ lack of appetite, severe diarrhea, | . 
yellowish, foul smelling, watery orfoamy . 
feces. Death usually occurs 2-3 days • <# 
after, diarrhea, occurs^ , >.. 


Live virus-vaccine usually 80% effective;".. Dis- . 
continuing feeding milk for 24-48 hours, giving , 
fluids oratlv to combat infection. Treatment, should 
-■be recommended by vet,. ■ '••»•. 

■ J . , 

U . ! 


, > 

Infectious 
Boyine - . 
Rhinptracheitis ■ 
(IBR) Red Nose 


Animals go off feed and lose weight^enerally 
cough, pain in swallowing, slobbepfng, rapid 
breathing, inflammation of nostrijS, trachea, ; 
and windpipe. Fever, and lasts/ about 1 week. 


' Use of a' vaccine which are of two types. ' 
No known treatment, but sulfonamides and,anti- t 
biotics effectively combat secondary bacterial . 

infections. y ■ 

r . ■• - 
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DISEASE 



♦'SYMPTOMS . 



BEEF DISEASES, (cont.)'. 

'...■ ^ PREVENTION/TREATMENT 1 ' . 



Johne's . Loss of flesh. an.d' intermittent diarrhea' and 

Disease ' -constipation, feces are watery: Almost alWays • 
(Paratuberculosis) fatal, but may hang' on for 2 years. Upon' 

• • autopsy, the 'thickening of the infected part ; 
.of the .intestine is cohered'. by a slimy discharge. 



Keep the herd away .from infected animals. 
Purchase disease free animals from disease' free 
herds. No satisfactory treatment is known,' . 



% — ~ 

Leptospirosis' 



Pinkeye' 



Vibrosis 



High 'fever,' poor' appetite, abortions, bloody 
urine, anemia, ropy milk. 



Vaccinate, susceptible animals annually.- Purchase 
clean animals, isolate: for 3C cays and retest.. ., 
Treatment should be prescriped%y.\vet. : >May.- '•-• 
include blood transfusions, admmlstratidn of 
antibiotics and good. care. ,'•'•''•'' : 



Liberal flow of tears, and tendency to keep- 
eyes closed. Redness and swelling of the 
the lining membrane of the eyelids. Blind- 
ness will follow' if left untreated. 



Controlling face flies, good nutrition, adequate , 
Vitamin A and isolation of -affected animals, ' * 
Apply antibiotics or! sulfa drugs to* the affected 
eye as ointments, powders or sprays twice, a day. 
Recovery, is speeded, up by keeping in dark." • 



Abortions in middle third of pregnancy. 
Several services per conception, and 
irregular heat periods. Diagnosis must 
be made by lab methods. 



Vaccine is available - repeat annually. Avoid 
contact 'with diseased animals and contaminated 
.feed and- water. 1 Artificial insemination-is, a 
rapid' and- practical method of .stopping infection 
from cow to .cow.' Treatment involves injecting 
drugs into the uterus, and allowing sexual ; ' 
rest,, • 



Shipping '.Hever High temperature, discharge from eyes and, nose, 

. v ' a hacking cough, difficulty in breathing and 

.' swelling . i.n the -region of the neck.-- Animals. 

,, '«*<• - ' may, dis. . •; ;•<•' *' *"'■ ' !l Y. * 



Eliminate' as. many, factors as .possible to reduce 
stress); Isolate newly acquired animals. Treat- 
ment should $ hattdietf by Veterinarian;. • 



♦Adapted from The Stockman's Handbook , by M. E. Ensminger,' '5th Ed 
Publishers Inc.' Danyille Illinois. \ •' ' , , < 



ition. Available from -the Interstate Printers and 
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.PARASITES 



■'if* ». 



♦DISEASE 



♦SYMPTOMS 



, *PRtVEMTJON/TREAT#ENT 



Bill 



Infected wounds and soiled hair/; > . ./•:.;'; 
"Maggots spread over body, • Infec.ted . , 
animals rapidly become weak,' fevered and • 
unthrifty./ ; ■ : , :*..'>/ • ;.\ .' 



EMmitiate .bloVflys' by destroying. dea/J artito!*^ < 
Immediately:''' Once infect^weunds. should tie ■ • . ••• ; 
v treated twice weekly a ' sm^ar., dust/: >or;y 0 ; ■/ V; 
pressurized spray jof the proper^nsectiei^: • 



, i_ 



lice. 



Intense irritation,, restjessness/.vajnd loss" 

• of condition. . Severe itching and animal 

• may be seen scratching, rubbing ' aiid 
gnawing at the skin. '• . 



Aljkmembers^of ; tie'r.ds>us't. be' trejte'd simul^ne^./;,,, 
oily at intervals. / ih'secticides/applied' by- ■; ' . ; ^f; > -\ 
sprafing oV dipping are; most; effective' but^pipe.:.;;^.;;.';;; 



control can be obtained, *y ' dusting 



i v 



Mites 



• Marked Irritation, itching; and^scratching,- 
'". crusting over of the skin, accompanied ;by 
" formation 4 thick, -tough, wrinkled "skin,.,; 



■ '• .. Avoid' contact with diseased- anip'als, or infested ''• 
.'-' . premise^/ ' Control by.* s.pV^yjb;g}.pr ;dippirig . e." 
, •.infested animals with ^ i tab I e>r i n s ect i ci d e s ' and ,f 
•V. quarantine affected, herds. ;; *'v' .'; 



Lungworm 



toughing, labored breathing; loss of appe% ' -Prac^rigid "Oil^.^^.; 
unthViftiness and intermittent diarrhea. .Death , T-nrfanure on jDastgres, ; Ijg^wit h JJJW 
. may follow, probably from suffocation or . v effective' : aga.in6t lun gworms f ,\t b n 'ven 
Y - v , , , ^> .a,ccd^ 



pneumonia. 




■ Round .scaly areas, almost devoid of. hair 
appear mainly in the viMhity of the eyes, 
.-ears; side of the neck; or the root of' tjie- 
"•: ■■ Mi la 1 i tching also occurs.. - 

■ . .' . ••• ' ■ ■.•';•'>'... 



'''Isolate infected: animals; Disinfect .everything- :'f f :. . •: 
• that has. been. in contact with infested animals,;-., •* v": 
■ Practice strict sanitation., eiip hair from : affected * ./-^ 

"'■ Rut tincttffe; of iodine on the'affected areas. ; n 
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:*i)ISEASE 



♦SYMPTOMS ' 



'PARASITES (cont.) , ; ' 

• \ , .'* ■ 

. ^PREVENTION/TREATMENT 



' ■:„ . ■ •« ^ • — ■ .. ■ ', ; ~T- ... : ■ : . ' ~ 

Tj ■ ; ■ : ■ • ' 'it ' • * 

Screwworm ■ ; Loss. of' appetite and condition,. and lowered. J Keep animal wounds to a; minimum. .Schedule. 

: ' . '. :"• -thrift and vigor. _ • ;'; , /■'„ ''branding,* castrating; docking and *pth|Ar ', 

• •.' ' stock operations that necessarily produce • ' • 

;"■ •• 'i y yt> '■ • wounds; during the winter months*, .or efciTy, ■ 



■ V 



/, ••;>'•;..; , A •-•.-•'• '4 A,, 

" . ■■: .-■ '>..••> . • - ■ 



spring whe/i flies are less active. Apply an 
insecticide to^cont,rol. 



;sf -anc 

ft ■ '-J ■ • 



St pmach' Worms ' ^ UnthnirtV hes ^ and marked loss of a pp etite. > .■'/': Preventi.cn consists i n' ■ k e e p i n q 'y o u n q a n i rh a I s . 



away, from infection. Use compounds recommended 
• ' for control of internal parasites, according .to .' 
manufacturer's directions. 1 : ;•" » ':*,' 



^Adapted .from The Stockman's^Handbpok by. M. E. Ensminger, 5th Edition.' Available from' the Interstate Printers and 
Publishers Inc., Danville,- Illinois. ■ 4 • 1 v.< * : •'•';•."' ' . 
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Signs of Good Health 




Bright, eyes 



Contentment 



■x 



Eating' with relish 



Normal feces and urine 



Normal temperature, pulse rate and breathing rate 



Sleek coat with piable and elastic skin 



J 
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Normal Temperature, Pulse Rate 
and Breathing Rate of Farm Animals 



•J 

Animal 


Rectal 


Pulse Rate 


* 

Breathing Rate 




Temperature 


> 












i 


Op 


Per minute 


9 

Per minute 


Cattle 


101/5° v " 


60-70 * •;,•>•; - 


io-30 


Sheep 


102.3° 


70-80 


12-20 * 


Goats 


103.8° 


70-80 


12-20 


Swine 


102.6° 


60-80 


8-13 


Horses 


100.5° / 


32-44 


8-16 ; ^ 


Poultry 


106.0° 


200-400 ' i 


15-36 • - 
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> Sheep Health Checklist ; 

' • ■ 

• •' *- • • 

1. " Pasture Rotation 

.. * • ■ .' ' * ■ 

" *• ■ • • ■ ■ 

•* * 

2. P arasit e Co ntro l * ' 1 

« "* 

3. . . Vaccinations 

4. Sanitation ' \ 

5. Isolation of ^lew. Animals 



Beef Cattle Health Checklist 

.1. : . ' Healthy Parents - 

.. .. • . • . ■ . 

, 2. ^ iS Parasite Control 

• ■ * ■ * ••.•«- 5 . . • - , ...... t ■ 

3. Vaccinations '.. , . 

- "4," -^latel-nity Stalls, ^ 




Health Checklist 



1. 

2. 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Housing and Equipment 
Vaccinations* _ 



Parasite Control 
Isolation of New Animals 
Observation 
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Approved Practiqes for Handling \) 
Medications , k ; :\v 

Products should be protected from heat and light ■( 

and refrigerated at 35°-45°F. ; " ' ' Utr 

Vacuum^dried vaccines -should be used immediately^ — -.- ': ;.\: 

Animals should be properly restrained, before administering 
^medication. ^ 

Product should be used when opened to prevent 
contamination. 1 v' 

Always use sterilized instruments. 

Uniformed suspensions may be obtained by shaking the vaccine 
Always use reccommended dosages. — 
Do not attempt to immunize diseased or unhealthy animals. 
Always read instructions carefuly. ' ? 

Always keep out of reach of chBdrert and anirrtials. :^ \ 



' Kinds of Injections 

1. v ^ Paraexteral Methods of Injections > ' .^/.V- 
" ; Any method other than in the intestinal tract; 

.'.2. Cutaneous . ;". 

The material is appliedto the skin or rubbed* into the skin. * 

~ — : ~ — " — * ~ — V s — 1 pr? — ' ■ .'■ ■ • — vtr. ir~r~ ■ — — — ~ — ■~f^~~' 

V Y . ■/ ■:■ .. ■ ^ a , ••■ . - *■ A. ■ •. • : : , Y 

3. '"."*• Intracutaneous or Intradermal 
the material is injected into the skin. | 

• '."i. ;< ■ v -;-... '-';-'-;\'v"'' * ■ ^ • . ..... .. . 

4. Subcutaneous " : v" r '-"---'-v '- : :\s"v 
• The material is injected just under the skin. * 

5. . V ; .. Intravenous ■ , u ' / ' y- 
The material is injected into a vein when fast action is wanted. 



•"rfT 



6. Intramuscular : .'' v ;\. ;•- 

. The injection is made into large muscles. 
Muscles iKiKe neck arid thigh are cdmmonly used. : . 

• The material is injected directly into the heart. 

:8.y ' _lntrathoracis ■>{ 'y'y'y-: i — - .. 

: The material is injected into the thorax: v ?*; t ; 
This is not commonly used. V 

^.I'v'" Intraocular •■• - • ' 

^f< An injection is made under the eyef d, into the cornea 
or into the anterior chamber. 
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Kinds of Injections, continued 



10. 



Epidural 

An injection is made directly into the spinal canal. 



Intrapulmonary . 

The -material Is injected into a lung. 




14. 

15. 

%. • 



Inhalation 

Vapor or dust is inhaled. 
Oral 



the material is taR^by mouth or injected 
through a stomach* tube. 

Rectal (Enema) 

The material is, injected into the rectum. 

Intramammary V 

The material is injected into a. mammary gland. 



.5 



16. Syringe . , j4 
An instrument used to make injections, consisting of 

. £ plunger, barrel and various types dind sizes of needles* 

/ . ■ : - • •.» •/•. ',- ./ . ; . " . ■ ••• .' .•••./••,'. ■ ■ 

17. ; Stomach Tube \ ■■ .:. 

A tube to pass materials directly into the stomach. 
A It m a y be inserted through the mouth or nostril. 
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Automatic Repeat (Pistol Grip) Syringe 




Self-FBfirig Automatic Syrihge;(Pump Type) 
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Syringe^Filler Attachment 

. 'KW: : : 120:- 
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Vaqcjhating liuiiii||rt 




Disposable Sterile Needle 



ililllillllllli 
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Standard Me^ Byringe^ • ,"- 

With glass barrel 




With plain or metal tip 



*With luer lock tip 



Reusable Glass or Nylon Syringes 




Disposable' PliitiF Syringe 
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Location and Types of Hypodermic 
Injections for Cattle 



A. intramuscular 

B. Intraperitoneal 

C. Iritfayeneou^ 
p. Subcutaneous 

E, Iritramammary ; 

F. Intrarumenah : - 
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; v v Locations and Types of Hypodermic 
' Injections for Swine ' 
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"R A-fYSPA RENGY. DISCUSSION GUI D£ 

MA I NTA IN ING LIVESTOCk HEALTH 

. ' r^'- i '.'=.'v.-'.-' : .' ••.'>'. 

transparency No. 1 - SIGNS OF GOOD. HEALTH. 



1V Discuss each of ' the factors as to what to look,fdr in the 'differ'- ' 
':.• ent species of animals. .: >- : ' ;" - ' . 'i'. '^.'/:.-'} ! '; --'V'-. T. •'" 

2. .Have students decide wh.ich of these symptoms would -probably 
. require, a veterinarian's 'advice. . .. - , ' 

NTy^raTrs^ei^ 

BREATHING RATE .OF FARM ANIMALS. . , : * * , v 



:1. 



G,ojVpV^||^fir 'lth.e;i%|es.fQr.^ifferient species. 



2. Discuss how to check these, and have students relate any of 
their own experiences. - ",' '< ■ - V , ^» / • ; - 

Transparencies? Nf^!$£ % and 5 1 ANIMAL NeALTIH CHECKLISTS". 



1.. Ask Students Who .have the /different species to explain wha 
they do to maintain their livestock herds J' V . .■; V 

.■ ' ." . . . • ' .".i'i* * - . • ; ..." - . -". -.j., 

, 2. Go over the factors for" each of the species and explain them to 

*; : ' ; Vif. t > ' students. / •'" •'"/* • . w-*' • r : ./ . » '•' ': ; ■ . • 

i 3. Compile a Jfst of *^proved health activities tor 'all of the. species. 

V A : ' -'"'V-V- ■'. ^, v - ; --v\ 

IV. Transparency No.* 6 - APPROVED PRACTICES FOR HANDLING MEDI- 

vvca^iqns; - : . \\ ■ ;\-^x^ v'. _ ■ '^'^.Vv;^ !v.: . 

1 . Go ovetC each of the ten practices, and explain why these* should 

r*;;*;'.-.- : bfe followied. ..; V y .'-- V; •••*'".:. 

• 2. " Have students explain the consequences Jf they are not followed 
V : : Transparencies No k 7 & 8 : TYPES OF INJECTIONS, ^^pi? 
.1. Discuss the various methods of injecting medications^ 

2. Ask the students if they have used, any of ;these* methods, and 
what were, some of the problems they encountered when using 

I'-.-.' thefri. ,. r "' : • -V-'- ■j-'/r ; y V-,, ■ f .• ; ... . : vrv, : . • - 

3. Refer to trarisparencies 11 ; and 12; for.; the most comrpon typfes 
y used by stockmen . : ^ . 4 ;./ .^'. : ' ■ ^ : -;r :J w • •' - 

Vlv^ Transparencies No; 9 and 1 0 r VAGC I N AT I N G EQUIPMENT. ^ 

; 1 .\. Ask students to identify in w 

M ^ ....... , 



wouia r be* used. iA . .._>=,. , . 



• A- 



2. "'J Discuss the advantages arid disadvantages of each , of the types 
of equipment, ,\ ' :% ^ ,■;>■ \ r v . ; 

3/ Describfe which medications would work . best - for the different 
types' of equipment. • - • ^ ^ » 

• ■ y. ■■" 

VII. Transparencies^o." 11 & 12 - LOCATIONS AND TYPES OF HYPO- 
> V. DERMIC INJECTIONS FOR 'CATTLE, AND SWINE.' • . 

.'. .1. Review each of the various types of injections with students. 

2. - Have student? respond why certain medicatidns need to be 

■ \ administered in different places. ' . V r ' ^ 

3. Gjve some examples' to students pf* which medrcaitfons would be 
... used with the various types- of injections. . 4 ' - . ' 

V, ' * Injections of various medicinal' agents arte cpmifionly administered -by 
stockmen. SUch injections are a convenient and accurate means of treating 
sick animals or\ administering vaccines, 'serum's; and^bactenn^y /.-.■..* - * ; ' 
P ~ ; . .'• , . ■ /. •" \u. ■ • • • . . . ■ ■.' \ . : :■ v.- 

V. Subcutaneous Injections (Sub Q) ; : 'v^? -^'l'*'- ;;r - ; 

■Subcutaneous injections may be made in any area over- whfch the skin 
fits loosely such as the- neck, 'chest walty "armpit'^or flank. A ^mall 
; ' area is cleansed with alcohol and , the needle inserted -through the>skin 
- and.- the syringe contents- discharged. A fold of skin may beVpitXecl 
■ : ' up to. facilitate 6ntry of. the^needle^ Following the injection, the area 
may be massaged to facilitate distribution. \ ^ 

..• Intramuscular Inljection x ( IM) . v . > .>.. ";:. v V; ■ ; 

> ' Intramuscular ^injections should be made deeply into a larger njuscle 
• '(thigh, shoulder or' neck')/ ~C leanse ah ;area as . outlirtfed above and 
o ■-: insert the needle deeply into the muscle. °;Clsfe - a needle at least 3/4" 
in length, for cattle, sheep, and ^ine. r ! J : ^ : ^ v • ; 
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Intraperitoneal Infection (IP>) : v ' ■ ' o v r ^ ? ' 

Used mainly, for the administration of laltfle quantities of fluid such as 
v .Calcium: Gluconate, Dextrose, TripleVSulfa, etc. , for cattle. -■• (10 Use 
a i&og needfe r 16 gau^ge x' 2" or 14 gagge x 3" . (2) Warm the sol u- 
* tion v toV body temperature f>rior to admin istratron I risert the needle 
■ J • into the right flank Jt-a -point in .'the cehter for ; the triangle formed 
' ; ;by the loin,, ^.la'st- 11 ' rtb^Z-safid; "-a line ; from'. 'the " toja of the? last rib to the 

^ . v hip borie.^ ' . . ^ 

, '., . -.j. ■••X- --.-, .■ " ■ ■ "■■ • . •• ■ * »• ^ : ' . . ■ ■ . 

I ntra^ume^ : I n jectiph ( Ifi ) - V - .' . ... « 

* >i : -.. Used to- administer medication promptly in bloat;. Always.' insert needle 
. * through the LEFT flank. L|se 14; gauge x 3 M . needle; . .Proper, position 
;v .v .... of needle is noted by returp through the : heedle;Qf gas or liquid from 
' ■ the stomach,: Rarely u^ed.f ; • . ; • ^ 

* . Intradermal (LP) . , . : l 

. Injection is made wit)\ a 20-26 gauge needle' into; the Skin. - Proof pf 
• intradermal injection i^: av blister raising consisting of 'ingredient 

injected, ^air should be .shaved previous to injection- i 



: V/ ' jhtramacnm'ary (I MM) ^ 

v The infusion cat) be accomplished by disinfecting the teat, depressing 

jjj:-''- . the reat, to open the sphincter muscle, inserting the sterile canula, 
" v arid, forcing ^he medication intp the teat canal from the syringe or 

" tube- . Disinfect the teat after ihfusioriv 

\ • . .; : ' / ' , ' >.^'. V?.; ,; ' ;// ; . . . • 

*. ? * . Intravenous XI V) \ \- 

• ? . This injection is done into a vein - most commonly the jugular vein, 

y. r This vein is located in -a grdriv§ that^s located, from the back point of 
the jaw bone and angles to the point of the shbti 

the. neck. Applying pressure by tourniquet or thumb pressure cut- 
ting off the blood flow, and this enlarges the vein to visible size. 
Disinfect and insert needle through the skin into- the vein. Once into 
the .vein, the needle should be directed upward towards the head 

— ■—. — -inside -the— vein— — Always— cheek— for— bjood—flow k -before— attaching— the- 

intravenous -tube and flowing medication to enter blood stream. The 
flow of product should be sloW, , 



•••/. •* 



... -Vl 



,, 0 ■,. - i . 
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< TEACHER'S KEY 
SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 
MAINTAINING LIVESTOCK HEALTH 



True (+) False \0) 



T. . Alertness is one of the signs of good health. ' , . 

2. One should always isolate; ne^^rlimals brought into a hjerd . \ 



3. Cattle do not require any parasite control} because they do 
not root in soil like hogs. 



j 



_+ * 4. ' Sartitatipn measures should \be> followed for 4" 'type^bf live- 

; . *stock to prevent'diseases. / 

0 v 5. One should attempt to immunize diseased or unhealthy animals. 

0 ^ 6. Medications should be stored around 50^F for safe storage. k 



7.. A cutaneous injection is one applied to the skin.br rubbed into 
'the skin. './ '.' -\ '■ v • •'• ^.-^/ • 

8. * An ; oral -injection can be ; Where the mediation is; injected v 
through a stomach tube. , ; I* • • ^ : 

0 9. There is ohly one type of need I e ; . u sed for vaccinations . • ' ; ,- 

-0 10. Lntramammary is a common type .of injection on swine. .:, 

Luting! : , ■ 4 V! ' ' : ; .: ' ' V : > ' • ' , 'W W 



1. List four' signs. of good health. 



a) ' Alertness : ^- : ^',. i d^) . eating with relish ,V g) sieek coat. \ 
, b) bright eyes-' ^ ;3v £) : normal: feces; and urine/ ^r.^ ?; :v-^ 

c) contentment V r '^fiffi^ ti': 

2. - List,, three ways diseases ane transmitted. % : \V*.-- 

* a), animal to animal contact c) not removing dead carcasses 

b) birds and rbdentis ' d) visitors from farm ta farrrt ; - 

3. List 4 v dommdn diseases of swine, jv ; * " 

? y Answers may be obtained' from^ student worksheets;. ^ r ^ t'"~ 

4. • List 4 , common d i seagef of ^cattle . i v: ^ . , <;> 

- / Ah^ : ;^ v 



5. List 4 common ^diseases of sheep. 

Answers may be obtained from student worksheets. 

6. List 4 cqmmoa! parasites. 

Answers may be obtained from student worksheets. 

7. List 4 types* of injections..'; '^ r: .'.-v';. .■■ - . ...... 

" .'■ ' Answer from; trans pstpefffcy . 



■ ft 



Matching - Match the correct disease to the symptom identified, 



K 



C 



D 



M 



1.. Snout and facia twists to one side. 

• * '*. ' * 

" ■!■•" . ■"■*■'...■*.*.", * 

2. Animals may sit up like dogs to breathe. 

3/ Abortions in- swine £nd beef 
: 4. Failure' to breed ; .,. 
^^.^'"^patWjing poise when breathing s . 

6. Stillborn: pigs x ■• ; 
^7. Small red spots* over" body 

.8.. £couring, vomiting, inf lammed intestine 1 

• • •*•■..•• ** 
9 ; :' Stiffness around the head 

10. Selenium deficiency 



B; 11 . ' Lameness , '. swelling of hoof 
E 12 



Abortions in cattle in last third of 
pregnancy, V 



t' h'-^b- f -^$?£>;-. ! S§fX., feces ,in calves' " 1 

J 14. Closed eyes and "tears •••• 

• . • . • 

, ..; L . ,-.15, High temperature/ stress from moving 

List 5 approved practices to maintain livestock "health. 



. A. 
B. 

: C. 

D. 
E. 

;f. 

G« 
,, H;. 
I. 
J.. 
K. 

L, 

'"■ N ; 

f v 



White Muscle 
Disease *v\#v,.« 
FootSftbt' 



> 



Leptospirosis- 

Swine Pox« 

Brucellosis 

T.G.E.' 

Atrophic"' 
Rhinitis ":\ 
Parrovirus ; 

Psebdorabies* 

Pinkeye ;^ 

Influenza V 



Shipping 

fever 

Tetanus 



scours 
Pneumonia 
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- • . UNIT D: LIVESTOCK SC||nCE s ;. 

Problem /\rea: planning and evaluating lwestock* 
/. confinement systems ». 



SUGGEST fONS TO THE TEACHER: . ; -.V.- 
*- • • ••; '\ ' " ' » . - : v ■ ".-":»'.#*• v.- ' ; :.v»v'*:-" . V --'''"v ->•/-:' 

> This problem -anea is 1 desighed*for : use with eleventh ^^^^dVOTCfld'^ 
students in f* vocational agriculture programs. The recommended time for 
teaching this problem area is during the first part of the second semester. 
This would be an excellent time because most farmers are making plans for 
- r; tpe-n^w^growing^asonTj i-,.,.,,,- ^ V :J ; ■ . , ' ' : * 

, •The estimated instructional' time for this problem area Is 5 fbv7 days 
depending on how far the teacher Wishes to work with the ,students35rNdan^ 
ning confinement operation. If, the students are to be Involved irf other 
•activity exercises, the instructional time will need to be increased.- ; 

Instructors are encouraged to conduct a local search to identify other* 
supplementary-, materials for use with . this problem area: • The items in this 
problem area are for reference or modification as instructors adapt "these 
materials to their local situation. ;.* : * : * 



CREDIT SOURCES: •• . \; -f} '■" " ^ :: ' /"^ \\,-}%^ ■.' ' ■ .'^<$fr< 

. ; . .These materials wine developed through" a funding agreement, R -33-1 3- 
.0-0362-466, with:, the I tMhois State Board of; Education , Department of .Adult/ ' '• 
Vocational and Technical, Education, Research and Development Section,. 100 
North First Street, Springfield , Illinois 62777. Opinions; expressed iti these : * 
.materials, do not reflect,' nor should they be' construed as policy or opinion of 
the State Board of Education or its staff. 

teacher's guide, student Worksheet, transparency 'discussion guide, ' 
and, -KStjv questions", were^ develppecl by Al Zwilling, Department of Vocational - 
and Technical Education, r University of Illinois. Transparency masters were* 
prepared by the VocationaiSA^ricuJture ,Service>? University ; 0 f Illinois. This 
problem area was reviewed by the following yocatibhar agriculture teachers:' 



Kent Johnson - Galva High School 
Allen Ritter - North Clay High School, Louisville 
Everett Moeller - Beecher JHigh School 
Charlie Ferguson - Pittsfield High School r: i 
Tom Hand ^ West Rip High i School, Kinder hook 



N - -■ . TEACHER 'S GUI £>E ' 



*W r -.. I. . Unit:-* Livestock science 



III: Objectives: At the end of this, problem ap^^the students wi^ be 
able t6: 4 •' ~ * ■ .-" • 

. t: Identify the criteria which •constitutes a s confinement /■ 

•«" t *. ■' • .' :/. .' system. / ' "■ I '* : ■■' ' VV V\ \ 

. ■. ■. \ . - .2. JList the typiesi of confinement systems'. , . ■ /\ 4 /; 

■'"/:■ 3.; .Describe t bQW : ; ^ the different t^ ; 

V*"" ' ■ : operatev; :.';;.';*." " • * ' ■ [ '■ "' / ' ' ' '.• -'V--'- ; 

I V; Suggested -interest approaches:' v "•■ V; 

r '! ■ \; ■■■ ,1. Organize a field trip ; tQ a Ipcai ^ 

' " :% : % \ "\ ■ • * system, " s : ' -'.-.-'i. • ' • ' • * ; 



•"ft.:* 



I K; /Problem apea: ^ Planning- and 'evaluating livestock confinement /sys- 
; terns, v . . / : " : -' . ,,■ ■ ' . 



"2. * fiave students; prepare a 'bulletin board showing- different 
; -> ^ '/types of confinement systems \ . ■' ^' r '• '^ ; V S ' v 

< *• 3. 4 ; ; J? Have students who, . have confinement system^ 

. ? describe.their operatiqns, \ yj ,7, r. ; , ; . V * • . ; 

v . - " . * ; :V " 1 :; ?" v ' ■•'■'•■>• ■.. , , .. , . . .;. .;"\-\^ : v 4-'/^" v ;' 

4. \ Show a set of slides that illustrate some of the different • v 
v / ° types bf confinement systems^ 4 *AIJo^ the students to 4 - 

-/ make observation^ about the systems shown in the slides. , 4 ( . 

v ' 1 '''.; '"'"'Vv. ■ "' ' * ' \ . * ... / r ' , ' ,r v -;..' • : : '^f^' : "V v ' • 

V: Anticipated problems and concerns of students r , . f . ^ 

V'i'-' >'.' V ; 1.^. -'v '"Wfei/'.-a^e^'tHe. diffefjehces between ' a confinement system, 

: • . , and. tiie other, methods of; raising livestock. ; ' ^ v-v 



f' 2. What tfre some of the different ^ypjes oT confinement 
v systems for swine? . 

3.^ How are tft^sy sterns desighed? # . ' V v " 

v 4: Wh^fc a^ of swin^ waste handling 

: " ' ' f ;^:/ systems?: • - ::^>:. ; ' : 

5. " What ^ 

6. * Wb^ 



• ^ What are the different;- beef ^ 
, v . > v: 8 . ; What a re • sortie' of ine yertti (ation ;tsy stem? used in fconfin^? ;?,-/''•• 
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Suggested learning activities" arid experiences: ; • 

*L ' :|' t '" ' v> "■ "" \-\ Vrf74V.-'\- V" . : 

• 1 . Have students identify their problems rand concerns and,*- 
/record them on a transpar^cy ■pr. th^ , 

r „ 2.. Have students complete^tKe Competency Inventory / to 
assess their present knowledge^ ".v v v 

4 • 1 3U< Diyiide class ; intofsmaij grqups,, : .and assign theml a .sample 
';''■•<* ; ;; situation; ; iFhe Situations vyould- include size of operation, . 

■ ' Ideation of operation, amount of capital available, arid other 

variables. The students with these : ^ 
; the.;' best- . tyffe/.&f confinement systemi^and discuss Why t 

■ :*\/ they^^foose^t^^ 

//"each.^ ^tdv 
r ;,',.the^-ass. , v *. ^V'..:^ X^*^. V ■' - - - > 
■ ; - • ' ' *w ';" ; <<. ^ " v'^' ' " " - ' ' ■ • 

' r : 4!v /.Divide" the class iqtq. smaj^g^ group 
• ; - a . beef>. or; sj4rie : Enterprise. ; ^hen^ -assign each ^poUp the 
■'• [if: task of pr^qnrig ? ; a K pidtori^C'fdisplay^pf the buil^ifigs 

• V V needed, their "arrangements qrj pi acemeht- \jn . rega rd to the V 
^ '.jhekt -of thfe farmstead/ and -theOocation^^ 

> ' . ; ' ; - tyaste 'handling -system. After the /display v is finished;* 
■^■Vy-;^ Have someone,/ thfe group * explain; th.e£ reasons : for/their : 

• i > / : 'arrangement. .-'/'- ; • ' v . • •_ \ v - T / v ' ~ />. v.m- 'V^'V '. 

■:[, ;,5s Orgfianize ; a field trip to a f Jocal building^manufacturer/ or 
v , ; C to the Farm Progress Shpw, so " that the Students could 
" ' i ' ' ' see some ' of ■ the^ different types of confinement hoUsmg^ : 
* ' Suggest to the students tb; look .at capacity/ ventUatjph/v 
-.. ' vri waste removal , . and cost! After' the f ield tjr?ip conduct ;a\ \ 
class discussion on ^life^varioQs types -bf buildings. " 

^ ! ■;V;;^:. 6. Ji,;H.a\t&-', studen tsicomp I ete .; ah-^ ey al uattbn^at: ^-.prfesent 'pperat- " ; . 
" ing confinemient:- system ^ Haveythe" students to list, the- , 

strerfgths as WelJ ■ Ss the wfea1<heSses of t^e operation. 

7y Distribute .information 5 sheets. Discuss the material pre- 

' : v 1 : r > ; :^ 'on the/ sheets . • 

8. Show the filmstrips suggested in feferences^ and _ aids,/.;, 
pointing owt th^ impo^tanc? of Vyaste management. * | y/^ 

9. v Show students t^e t r a h s p a r en cies' f n c |g d eel ^ i th • th i ppo b 7 > 
? ' I em area. Pdi n t ou^ ty pes ,; a d van tages an d disad vantages 

" " t -r^- ( « -of c^nf tnement systems:, /; ; ,. ' : >' • ---^ 

10 f /Complete Job Sheet I using, your farm or a neighbor's* 
\ r I \ ^arm for the example. v r ' r v • L 

'■ : '4V.; ^i^'JSelett sample questions ■"'from.'Cq^^ Refer' to 



12, .Have, the students complete' the worksheet bri Spaced re- 
quirements, usi/ig vjthe" information sheets discussed 'pre- ; ; 



VI lv* Application procedures:^ ""-a ■ V: * . . 

./ ; , .". T. After the students haye > wbrked with. de1;eVmiaii?g \ the* 

/: 1 feasibility of* cohf mem^hV-'sy^ems^ • the^tudents- ;SJl^uid- .be:frty • 
v ;Av r V.,.. v ;, . . > al5J^^to; H detp^l^i^^ife.• ,tb£ feasibility* oft; confinement ^syst^s ^ v 

r . , 2. . The students should' be able,, to plarl : fop placemiefjt of , .;* 

f>; : . ■•/<>" ' vdonf i h ertent'biii Id r$gs/ ajid; ' Waste; harfdlfhg >iy stem S: J .$ '/ 

- • ^ — • .y, : £ — i : : , 1 ,. ■ ; ... , — . ■• ■ — — — ; -^M — ' ' .- ' 

VII I.. Evaluation: : i"'- & \ v : r \, 



Jjiv" 



■', 1 . Evaluate and grade student worksheets;/ 4 : f v ; . ^ 

.' J£ 'Evaluate the students work on ^tne farm situation exer-, 

' 3> ^ Evaluate the students *qn their pictorial ' display of the 
. v'"'"-: y- fafrm arrl^etnehtv^ ^ ' ;>" > k A : V . v* '- ; 

^ r, .*' 4J Adminlst^rV antf'. pyaJtiate^ test on livestock : confinement 
. systems v using simple test A questions included* irt ... this 
\ ' * pr'pblein area. . • ' , . J ■ ' 

I X: References -and: aids:" ; , » . ...r-- 

• r v^':^- V-^y y v .•, ' : : v; v :- >^-- ; . .,- ^ ."!-' .--v'.-Av v-. :v'7: : ^- i 

* f ■• •• • v v -v* * v, "° j D v j :V x -'-!;-M- D1 ■■" > n . 
: I' VAS Filmst^ip.187 , n Ca^ 

, ; VAS Films^ip 1109 "A^ 

' ,'V:" ■ ' • -Management ■ S ''• 

; ;; ; ",;3.. . Pork industry : "^idiai^d>^tK>jk : ^ : - ? < 
Available from Cooperative^ Ektensidh Service !r ; ♦ v v 
University of Jlffnois at Urbana-Champaigh > " v 

^; 4. Beef Housrrip' arid Equipment handbook }^ 5 \ 

\ ; \i Available from Gpbperatiyie^ Extension Service 

y% ,5.,: Swine H an i dbobk Hbu stf tig and E-qu ipnrient . ; ^ 
v : >^ Available frqm Cooperative Extension Service 



6. Livestock ^Waste;:.Manad'ement Ina Qualtty Environment .. ■v-^:"^"-^;"^ 
Circular #1074. Avaijabje f rfljm Cooperative Extension 
V: , Service \ : \#: r : ^$f~^fy,s ■ . *• ^:^ v 

' 7. I liinois^ Rural / Gore Cwrrftulum ' 111 Pages II -D-2-1 ' 
A ; through ll-D-2-35- ,' T.?V • r : - / ' ^V??-: / X 
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:v ■ ,v \ " COMPETENCY INVENTORY V \ . ;,'/ " 

: PLANNING AND EVALUATING " LIVESTOCK CONFINEMENT. SYSTEMS 

T. Student has no. knowledge of competency. ■• • .x^ '- : r 

2. Student has read about competency. ; ; '|fv N 

3. Student has seen competency performed. * v ;* " 
:"y 4v ^Student has performed competency. ■ i - • r - 

5. Student has performed c6mpete'hcy/'wi|fehput supervision*;- 7 
.'• 6. ' 'Student, does^ possess ^kill . • v V; ' :: y;':\']>{«^; V r >^'?> : . '?' '.' ; 

/• 7. - Student doles* riot possess- skilh'V*'' ^'^■■t': ■ : 'vK : c - - ' 



Competency 



1 . ^ Repair an;cl« maintain' buildjngs ' 0 ■ > 1 
; ; 2. ;;J?£pa^ V ; i 

1 

' 4 . ' K Use pres sure spirayer? fp- clean stalls,' 
y C-P^ ... 1 

i , 5 . \ Develop 'adequate ventilation systems 

ft>r ^buildings ; ■ \ \ v T 

* \"*;-6\ ^-pismfect/pens and equipment . 1 
i -" 7.;, Dtepqse of .animal waste without causing 
/environmental problems * : " 1 

vSeJept and use sanitation products 
safely ' v ' "■" ".■■*> v'. . . „■ ; ^1 
. 9. J. Fill^ahd discharge jiquid ^manure wagon 1 
10. ; Adjust "feeders ,, ' : v ( f, 

1T. Adjust Viaterers ^ v r / ^ . 1 

12. Main taf/i equipment to prevent injury - 1-y 

13. List. safety precautions to be observed 1 

. ii4.-. ■ . ->:<• : : . " . ' / , - 

15'. "-^ «■ - . .. 

17, Pl^n effective use of equipment ■ 
187 Plan efficient utilization of pens arid 

v "■. ! ; ;Sfle Jj ters 

" 'ISl'^'Plali^efilcr^t 'utHizationv-of feed, 
^ water, and storage facilities" *>^ ; 
20. ^Recognize the different types of 
• 5^ ^Confinement systems 





4 


'5 


13- . 


4 
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'4 
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4 


. 5 




4 
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4 


5 
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•4V 
4' 
"4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
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'.5- 
5 

5 
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6 
6 
6 
6 



.7^ 
7 

7 



These are competencies outlined iri the National Ag.;?Qccuba1;Ibfi5^XompetenG^ 
Study/ -for entry level positions in agricultural 1 production. 



^ 'Name! 



Date 



/ :% ^v ' .INFORMATION SHEET I W . v 

4 V V : ^ - . ; . PASTURE VS^ CONFINEMENT * ", r ) ' 

Pasture management is most prflctipal for 4 operators who: . " 
• 1/ Want to'feed out pigs with fninimum building jnyestment. . ^ 
. 2. . have pasture available for proper rotation for disease cont ; 
V V 3. '.' are tenants; -v • * . ' /.■■7:.; ' " / ; . ■> 

.. >. ^ 4.^ farrow onceor twice a v year. - ; , .;. v ; ^ 

— 5.^— farrow-up-to-about-80-sows-per^-year^. — " \ - ' , — - : .' ,'. " 



Partial or total confinement sy'stems; a regret: 

1v ♦top level managementis available. > * . ■ 

-.-'ft." a multiple litter farrowing schedule is used. :• • v . ' 

3. . labor and availably space is limited. 
" 4. capital is available.; " " ^ 

Producers raise hogs in confinement: / 

' 1. r to cutf§abor and chore 'time with mechanical feeding and watering. 



2. 
3. 



to iiicfea$e ''efficiency *vyith better control of feed, diseases, and 
other management practices. J ( \ 

to 7 provide better.- year-r'aund-^Working: «onditiorfe r ''fbr themselves/ 

"to reduce ani ma IV use. of high value land. '* * v r i- , 
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- ',: " : INFORMATION SHEET #2 '\&: ■. 

..v'?-"v; ? BUILDING LOCATION CONSI.D Eft IONS v T A ^ 
DRAINAGE - Drainage should . be away -from farm home* or other buildings v 



FUTURE PLANS FOR! EXPANSIONS - Always Jeaye- room for more buildings to J 
* be 'locate^ property with respect tct feed storages and roads . 



SNOW/ SUN AND WIND - Some jiroductioo requires sfaow 'control- for: best * 
- > efficiency. Locate facilities d ownwind from reisid^ pro b- 
— T lems. . .„„ * ... - - ?* •. • • i "-. :-M.: * V: '* . ; "... ■ 



. -y- * - ■*.■?■!:■;., ..' 

- ■^■■•\."' " : t V ' ■ . . . . ■ 

A ACCESSIBILITY OF WATER AND ELECTRIC L I N ES ^ One; does not: want 'to* 
haye to: run water lines any farther than necessary.; E|e " caref u I wh en d rjggihg r 
to bury the!\ Water or eiectnq lines * that it does Hot interfere „wit^ existing 
. lines. . / - v. • • \ : '■• ' • '* - •' , ' 0 P w '.- :■; ■ 

;^:/ r --- J -'\i ; * : :-;: '• " : ,y / '0^:.r- '?:\<::/:, ■ ' 



f V, . V- 



I: 



■■■■ ; 
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INFORMATION SHEET #3 ; . V 
■it VENTILATION ^ : 

^ Ventilation - is a" process - of exchanging /Jair. Air distributed through a 

• building picks up moisture, heat/ dust/ and odors/ ahd carries them outside 

• the building. By bringing in clean/air from outdoors,, it is possibly to main- 
tain Jnside conditions within reasonable/humidity^ odor and dust level i/ % 

Purposes tif Ventilation : . rf/''.? v!"> < 
• ■•■ ■■ ; : izL^y^i^ • ., > • * / L ■ 

1. Remove moisture fr^ inside ^ / * * 

2. \ Remove odors from animal/waste^^ i * 

3. Provides fresh air for animals. v I* 



, 4. Removes; excess heat in hot weather^ ;^ * ■ u 
Ventilation requires: : «.<■ 



v. 

T. Fans to move air. < • :v ; ' 

, 2. . Inlets to distribute incoming' air. i j ^ 

3. Outlets to exhaust stale, humid air. . 

4. Controls to provide automatic operation. > 



Successful ventilation usually requires; 



1: Insulation^ ■? '■ " - v -./.vT <:4iti 



f 2. Vapqr barrier. 

3. ^Supplemental heat. / ■>*; c/, v / : ;/^/i & 

4. Management apd equipment maigte^nce. ^ ^ ^ v 



1 



••.: v - *'"' 1 P.- V -^".;: : ^ ! .' 
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;~ ' •" .INFORMATION SHEET #4 

: . SPACE REpUlREMENTS FOR SWINE 

Spgce recommendations for pigs uising partial or totaff . slats. 



Pig weight or class 



"SqT" ft. ; for partial; 
or total slats 



15-30/ tb! 
-30-604b, 



60-100 tb. 

100-150" lb. 

.1 $0-mar ket^l? >;*V^;-f '. : 
Gestating sows or gilts 
Boars (developing) 
Boars (mature) 



1.7-2.5 

--3-4— 
5 ' 
6 
8 

14-16 

'20 
40 



Space requirement recommendations for pigs, using building with; outside apro.h: 



Pig Class 



Sc\. - ft. 



Growing-Finishing 

SOWS 

Boars 



6 sq. ft. inside v 

plus 6 sq. ft. outside 

11-12 sq. ft. inside 
/plus 11-12 sq. ; ft. outside 
;;40 sq. ft. inside plus' „ . 

40 sq. ft. "outside •/ / 



Space requirement pigs ; using pasture arid shade space. 

■ — : ~ . • •■ . ~ ~ • 1 ~ " " ~~ > Shade or 

Pig cLass " - Pasture ' / . winter housipg 



SOWS 

Sows and; 

■ litters*; 
Boars 



'10 sows/acre c r : 
7 isowis and jitters/acre 

^1/4 acre/boar 



15-20 sq. ft. /sow 
20-30 sq. ft. /sow 

and litter V;";; 
40-60 sq. ft. /boar 



t3 7 
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- INFORMATION SHEET #5 ■ ?J 

J'- 'lj- SPACE REQUIREMENTS; FOR BEEF.; 
Space requirement recommendations for cattle in a feediot. t, 



a Teediot. V 



Condition 



Sq. ft, /head j 



Lot surfaced, access to shelter 
Lot unsurfaced, no shelter 1 
— Lot-unsurf^cedy-and-vopeh-front^build — ^ 

Sunshade ■ ; \ < '''}•.* >: s ■ 



20 in 'barri ;+ 30 in -lot 
-150^800; - ^ 



Space requirement Recommendations for cattle with jbuildings and feed lots. 



Cattle: size 



600 lb; td market 
Calves to 600 lb. 
Bedding 



Sq.: ft. /head 



20-25 
-15-20 
:V ton/head 



Space requirement recomme?KJatiqns for cattle in cold confinement buildings- 



Condition 



Sq. ft. /head 

30 ~ 
17-.18 

17^18 ' 
100 

1 pen/12 cows 



Solid floor, bedded 
, Solid floor, flushing 

Totally or partially slotted 
^aiving pen c 
^Calvmg space 



Space requirement recommendations for feeders, 
fitonditions (all animals eat at once) ; 



Calves to 600 lb.- ^ 
600 lb. tp market 
Mature cows* 
Calves v 



In. /head along feeder 

18" - 22" .:. 
22" - 26" 
26" - ■30" 
14" - 18" - . 



Condition (feed always available) 



In. /head along feeder 



4" - 6" 
311-411 

6" - ■ • 

1 space/5 calves 



;;\ftp/ or silage 
VGr&in or supplement 
Grain or silage * 
fiCreep or supplement 



if 
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' : ; •.>••' . ■' WORKSHEET #1 V , ' 

. ; " . "* I DENT I FYING'SPACE REQUIREMENTS 'v ..<■'" 

s Lot type and condition ■• :'^>v i: > , s "" Sq. ft . /head 

Partial or total slats for ^ : o v ; :^ v v< 

pigs. 60-100. lb;' : ' • ,V :> ~ J ^ " . ' .V ; v> ^ : 

Partial or iota) slats for gestating ;\ . ' : 
l^ows-and^gilts- — _^ — . ;/ " <r - — i— 7 — ^ - 



Building for sovys *with outside 

apron./"' ^ . • M'c ■ 

Be£f loft surfaced, no shelter / 

Cold confinement building, solidv flp6B r v, 
bedded for beef •■/,, ' j£ V; 

Cold- confinement building totaliy or ) 
partly slbtted 1 for beef „ ^ 

Building ^ to-'.,, 
market for- beef - 

Svvrine buil.ding using partial or total slats 
for'150*-market V'v'VV 



Figure the total -amount of space required for the following situatYdns. 

1. How much space would be required for : 

a T20 "head' of 150 lb. -market hogs in aV" 
\ / building with partial or total stats? ... ;•■ . 



2. How much space would be required for 
100 sows in a buildirvg with an outside ; 
apron? • . "V.\ ■ . 

3. How much space would" be required for 
60 calves with a weight up to 600 lbs in. 
a building '^ith'Teedlbts^'/y^ 



4. How much space would be Required for 

50 cattle in a surfaced lot ^with-- free -access-' 
to shelter. 



139 
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J 5 . v ^ tioW much ; space . wou [d be req u i red in*-' 
- .. ^ ■ ' "a building for 200 feedpc ^igs with 'a > * "* ; 
• ; : : :; weight of 30-60 lb/ and 100 pigs* with a ; ^ 
;> - 7 freight of 100-150 lbs, with partial or tqtaf 



Figure tfcfe capacity "of livestock for the ; fol lowing buildi 

,- 4 \ "'-v"v 7- v ' . ■ .. - ■'■"/■■' : ■ • • * '■' - . • 

, i; t!. ^ flow many: Calving pens could bp.housed in ' - 
.;. /%V,a. buildjng that is 50 feet wide and 100 feet .'■ 

" ' ' •<••: — '- • — — — — — — — r - ■ • ' 



2''.. . How' mahy weaning be 
* housed in. tqtaf confinement building with 
I total slats that- is 30 feet wide and 60 - feet 




3. <- How many finishing pigs (150-market) can be 
housed- in a' total slats building with 2000 sq . . 
- feet? \ • — ' . ;-yi/w 

^^IvHow' many sows and litters could be placed;-" 
H^i^pn 10 acres of fertd, with shades? 
■ ' 'si- ' ;. ... ,■: " : -" ••. ■ ' 

Measure the .size of the school shop. How; : , 
inany 60-1 00 pound prgs; : .would this . 
facilitate if it; were parti a'Hy slatted? ' , :- :■. r . 



-4 y A : ■ 
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} -" , /*' . ' . job sHeet ;; #is - ^ ;V" .-. ,; ^ " : ■ ■ _ ^ 

EVALUATING TH E CONDI XI QN OfJ A: CO#FI NEMENT SYSTEM >' . A 



OBJECTIVES: 



MATERIALS: ' 



To/ become ware of the different types of confinement systems: : 

2. To be able to lobjectivfely ; evaluate a * confinement; system , and\ 
its components *. y : ' ■ . \&\ * ■* . - 

3. ' To*'be able to identify strengths and weaknesses' 1 of the icon- . 

l__finemeritjis.y.stem ^ . <,'••• : ' ,- * : 4^ - ..... . - > - - ^— » T 



A. /r Questions 'f^ #1 cl ^ ■-■ •« / ; i-.'V; V : y ' 

v 2. The, confinement system of a^student;- member of the community 

" or description of : oris that students' could use to artswer the 
■ v; questions. , \ ' ". ' :"' . ■>»■■.' v . 



PROCEDURES: . '., ' * : & ' * - .'\ ■> ..... ' ;v ; :. # 

^ > V i- r ^ • . ' v . v;. 

^••;.wV;r.:^'-2.v '■ Explain thq purpose of the activity, and, : explain hovy to com- . 

pjete the questions J ■ ■ -' "\ - U : 

: . ^ ; ; ■;: Have students complete on their own or as a group. '■i^j(;^it^';S"";?< 
"'." !, 'V 4. L Collect sheet 'and..;.e\/ar0atq^^. . " : ^V-"*^ 

' OBSERVATIONS: - .■ V '[; \'K 9 : ■ ■"' 

: : . Briefly^ explain all the components that . should be checked-vi.rj ':ajV^' 
confinement system to evaluate the system thoroughly. , : 



APPLICATION: 



How ciari these skills benefit your S.O.E.P. *or your htfrne farm or 
place of employment? 1 " ^ \ 



lll-D-2-17 
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^ • "VV" •> . JOfe" SHEET #1 



£■ EVALUATING THE GONDITIQN OF A . ,Cp NlF I N EM E N T S YS^JEM \ a 
l.,;;WhicJh type. or livestock vvas tfie' system designed to handle? ' 

" ,: v ^ : : - v ' ■ • '' v ^ ■ ■ ■ • * . >■ ^ 

"2;.;- What .type ^is; th^ confinement system) ^- S : ■-' ' .. •' ~" v - ; 




La^Hov^old^ro^e-ppesent-feci^ 
: *.of deterioratiph? :y ' V ^ What deteriorating?^ .. ^ 

4i ls A the facility number of livestock? 



this : . if necessary? 



^ What would ,ypw db lo corrfect , ;V 



4 - 5. Is the current type W ^ventilation! adequate? 
^ ,Ho.w» could; \t be improved?; . • • ■ : 



6. What ty|e of livestock; W is being used? . ■ - , :- ■:^ : ^U 

; Row is It working? .V, ' . \\ ■ / r ; * ' v * : " 



^}y^ care ;and maintenance is needed; to keep the system in gooci operat- 
V }h * n 9 condition?:" ^ ' ■ ' : ' - • ' '■ • • i ^ ^ • " 



ERLC 



8. Are the buildings laid out in an organized manner? 
"if not, how would- .you have arranged it differently? 



9. Is there- art^ run -off control for the pastes ?;• 



10 . How •mudh land does the total confinement- system coyer? 



How would this compare with the amount required for a pasture bpera-s'. ^ 
tion? : ^ xh- ' /:> ' V*v- ■'• ' :.■ 



1 1 r P-2-T8 



, t teacher's key,; 

' ; 4 . WORKSHEET ■ 



j DENT I FY I NG SPACE ^EQUI R^MENTS J. ; , - T->>- '\ 



Xot type apd condition 
*#Srtial or total slats for 



— pigs-60«TOO-jb^ ~ — 77— 

Partial 0 rv tdta I stats for Restating ' : 
soWs and ' qjt\X§ " 

*■ • ■ — V V' . , ■* 

^ Building for sows with putside ... . ,1-. 
apron ■>.:■: \ ._. " ; '::/^Avf 

Beef lot - surfaced, no Shelter ^'V- f 

* Cold confinement building', sbli,d floor 
bedded for beef - 

l^Cold confinement building totally or 
V-jJ^rtjy* slotted fo^,bee%. >;; v ^:, * . v 

Building wiih feedlot for 60.0 lb. to 
market .for "beef v "'■ x ; 



Swine building using partial, or. .total slats 
far 150-markef . : .V.'- .... 



^ Sq. m/head ; .; ;• 

^4-16 

1 1 - 1 2 inside + 11- 1 2 outside 

50. • • 



30 



17-18 



20-25<:'>' 



Figure the tota^amtouht of space required for the following situations. 



1. How much space would be required for 
a' 120 head of 150 lb. -market hogs in a 
building with partial or total slats? 

2* How much sp^ce^ would -be required for '& v>, 
100 sows in a building with an outside t 
apron? 1 

3. v How much space wduld be, required for 

. »j' BtJ\calves with a weight up to 600 Ibs^in^V; 
■■; ^a^building with feedlots. i ■ '-v S 



960 sq. ft. 

2200 sq. ft. 

• . " l ■'. - 
.. '.'<; ■•;> . 
, , -900-1200 sq. ft.. 



4V/. ^ How much space would be required ftir'sj; ••!''* 
50 cattle in a surfaced lot with free .access 
•.• to shelter. K V • 



, 250Q sq. ft. 
( 1 000 in barn) 
(1500 in lot) 
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5. How much, spaceyyy.ould be required in A 
, building for "'^'00 -r^^diB r* " r f)i-.g s " - w i t fci a. v 
* : Weight of 3.0-60 lb :iar).d. 1.00 pi.^si witb. a - ".. . f\ "7 

, weightof 100-150'lbs'; .with partial oh total , V\ : . 

..y. ; slabs'-:' - v ■' •* '. ' : ' " " : \ 1200 sq; ft, • - • 

. ' f — 4 . '. • - (600* forr|eeder pigs) ■i ' '-' , 

: :: ' \ , ■ ( (600 for others.) ; *V.\ r 

Figure the capacity of llv'esto^ ; ; ; 

1T~ flqjv rriany calving pens :cou"raVbe housed in~ ^ ~ .. ..• 

* a 'building that Js- 50 feet wide arid VI 00 feet / ' ;0wW" ; *~ ; 

loriig? <.*.:'■ "AS* ■ ■. /, • . .'j'fc"^ '.50 pe ns '"<• . 

2'."' How marvy ' Wearr'j^g pljgs (30^60 - \i>s . ) "could 'fee-^f'^ 
housed in a total 4 ^,i^.f. in erne nt building with ^> • 
total slatfc that dnd 60 feet torVg? "450 IpigS ' 

3c ^How' many finisbi^ be , ,. 1 

housed in a 'total \&tatS/ buildiag^ with 2000 sq. - A , ' 

- feet? ' ... - ', : ;.Y'V' ' r * ' \ * . " : : 333 pigs 

4. How many sows 'and litters could be placed >,a - ^v/;^ 
on 10, acres of lar>d , \ with shades? ' '''-^K-S^ ■ ■ 70 sows r and -litters 

5. Measure the size of the school shop. How ^ 
many 60-100 pound pigs would this :\ 

v* facilitate if it were partially slatted? . / ... •': ; , : .\^:v- (Divide; th^ nuftiber 

.! y" ' / of sq:. ft. by $) 

---r . ' ■-hC^y ■ (Sq. ft/ = LxW) 



Types of Swine Buildings 




mam 



Modified open front, gable style roof 




1. Ridge opening 

2. Adjustable door for cross ventilation 

3. Feeder 

4. Translucent panels J 

5. Waterer O f 

6. Alley ' y %;} : . 
,7. Plywood panel 
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Jypes of Swine Buildings 




Modified open front, single slope roof 



1. Adjustable door- for cross ventilatio% 

.2. Feeder ., .., 

3. Translucent panels 

4. Opening - 

5. Waterer r 
, 6. Alley ; 

7. Plywood panel r ? ; 



y'J.'- 



5? 
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1. Adjustable ventilation door 
2\Waterer 
r 3. Feeder 
• ; ^ 4. Slope- 
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Types of Svwirtie Buildings 

Environmentally controlled buildings. 



"V. 



Slotted floor 



Single rows of pens. 



Waierer 



1 



Feeder 

JL 



liiiiiiiiiiinii 
Waterer 



Feeder 



1 



KHillli!!! 
Feeder 




Waterer 



Totally slotted environmentally controlled building 
with center alley. v '. ? : 
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Floor Arrangements for Farrowing 




149 
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Building Systems 

. ' \ ■ ■ * 

Production-line system 




■ i'i... •■ 




31 



18 



8 



.... a 



Rossible Lagoon L^Mtion 



r 1 

2. Loading M 
5,3. Scale ' 
■]'4. Growing^Finishing Unit 

5. Nursing Unit 

6: Farrowing Unit 

7. Gestation and Breeding 

8. Feed Storage Bins, 

9. Weaning Pens ^ 

10. Sow Holding Pens 
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Building Systems 

H system 






X Gestation Pens 

2. Individual Sow Stalls 

3. Breeding . 

4. Farrowing Rooms ^ ' 

5. Possible Lagoon Location 

6. Nursery Unit 

7. Growing-Finishing Unit 

8. Scafe , /':/ :: \ ; ; . ' 

9. Handling and Loading 



151 
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Building Systems 

Unit system 




"l- 

Unit_No._2_ 

f - I 



I 



y V • Unit No . 1 



Unit No. 4 
;? ------- 



-Ml 




"bnit No. 3 ~ 
i — """I 




1. Feed Center 

2. Weaning 
;3, Farrowing Booms 

4. Gestation 

5. Breeding 

6. Growing and Finishing 

7. Loading 

8. Possible Lagoon Location 
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> Ventilation .Systems 

One type of negative pressure (exhaust) 
ventHation system with pit ventilation. ' 




ERIC 



Vehtijation Systems 

Positive pressure intake and air distribution 



Motorized 
fan 



Shutter 

d//////b 



Fan 




I N + j J + -J -i L- i j + ^ 

II Air distribution tube / ) 



j Circulation, fan 



=I//////F 
Shutter 



IcoF 
Fan 



1 



J Fan 



" '4? 
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Types of Beef Builcfngs 




Building and feedlot 




Types of Beef Buildings, continued 




Confinement building 

Warm-confinement system 




Confinement building 

Cold-confinement system 



J 5 6' 
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V' " ••, - ... . -?l*2f 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^It^stOGk Waste Control 

If ■ ' . ' ' ' • • • 




Livestock Waste Control 




A,v>' a " 



Two-stage anaerobic lagoon system for 
treatment of Wastes. 





Livestock Waste Control 

Confined, partially slotted floprs^ pit storage and 
liquid handling system. ^ 




TRANSPARENCY DISCUSSIQN GUIDE , , , ■ • 

PLANNING AND EVALUATING LIVESTOCK CONFINEMENT SYSTEMS' .i*^ 



Transparencies 1 and 2: TYPES OF SWINE BUILDINGS - Modified open front/ ; 



gable style roof, and single-slope roof 

■ ■ * . ■ ■ / • . ' : V; *- ' '^yV '■' ' "■' : V 

Identify the parts of the buildings listed on the transparencies. 



1 



2. Discuss some, of the advantages and disadvantages of these types of 
.buildings. / 

'" Advantages / - a 

_ _ A j_Can^expec^ 

' % building as the environmentally controlled building in - 
the midwest 

• • '■ B) Costs less than an, environmentally controlled build- 

jng , :/■•. • ; ' ■ * \ ' . . 

C) Does not require any mechanic^ ventilation * . 



Disadvantages j ... ^ 
v A) 7 Does, not control components of environment that 
^ " v. 7 could Restrict the performance of pigs *" '*:/"'" v 
B) Pigs must eat and sleep In the same general area, 
compared to those buildings with an outside apron. 



Discuss any disadvantages. of the gable roof compared to the single 
slope roof. v L 

A) Single slope, roof is warmer in winter 

B) Gable style roof is generally more expensive ;. 



Transparency 3: TYPES QF SWINE ■ BUILD I NG — Open, front dut)sid4 . apron 
building 



1 - 
2. 



Identify the parts of the*\jbuildihgs listed on the tra/^arency. 

Discuss some of the advantages and ^disadvanltag^of the^ types of 
bufl dings, t; v 

: Advantages . / ■ X^y -\- 

;i • * ' A) Initial cost is lower thaV),^ 

* environmentally controlled fcuHdincjs. y '-. : 

B) Pigs have a division of* sleeping and eating areas. 

C) Does not require mechanic^ ^ ventifetio^ ^ s . 

j ' Disadvantages 

A) Growing pigs do not perform as well. 

B) Waste is handled as a solid or semi-solid. 
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Transparency 4: TYPES OR- SWINE BUILDINGS >^Envi^ 

: . • .4/' . .bu<idings-;^\- ■ . ( -• / ^ ■ 

^.k- .1/ Discuss some of the advantages and. disadvantages of this typjlP^ 

•-'v-.X'V^^ building. . ' : ; B " . v '.; ;j Wp.; 

t.y*. Advantages ■ . ,-' , ■ 

/>;/>:-/• ;L * 'A) Ability to control components of ; the environment 
% , ; : : i- • that may restrict the pe/fprmaKce of pigs, 

: B) Can control temperature ^ 

; C) Smaller or younger pigs Can be put into this type of 
.building ,soon6r than others. 
• « D-)^_ Prevents Jfly_and-bi rcLproblems ■ , — - ■ - ■ Zl— ^_ 
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- Disadvantages , * * 

? " •. - ' r — — ™ ; T^'.-- •' ' ■ . . •■ ;■• 

: , ; • ; ••: A) Most expensive of those types discussed. 
. . " *" B); Requires mechanical ventilation system* * ' 

..• ; ''V : Q)- Ooulifi have/ high odor levels. ■ ' : ' 

, / 2. Discuss the two different types of floor plans presented on the 
" v; transparency, and have students give the pros and: .cons to 

' ; ~ ^ , the different floor plans, - /• ..V . <. v : 

.■>»:'. 3. Summarize that no matter Which* building is " chosen / it should 
> be based on 4he following factors. - '"!/"- 

■ x • A) pig) performance , : : ; ., , { ■■ 

v . B) labor and 'management abilities \_ . , 
• • . ; - *, ■ C) economics ./ ^f^t ' 

Transparency 5.: ^O^R- A R R A N G EM E N TS FO R : ; F A O W I N G . J V> v 

Discuss with the students the different types of floors / and pit arrange- 
mentsv; Have students try to identify some advantages arid disadvan- 
tages of each .. ' r ' , 

Transparencies 6, 7, and tf: "BUILDING SYSTEM?/ ^ ^ 1 

. : - . ' • ■ './. . - ■' '. ? , /• " v 

1, Identify the various components of the different types of building 
systems, and discuss the placement of each component. 

2; "' • Descrrb^-each of the. building systems. ^> >: '- 

A. , PcoductionHine system 

It i$ a very popular system because of the ease of 
. moving hogs.. The moving can be accompfished by one 
v - person. Expansion could be accomplished by • building 

additional units^beside those already present/ ? 



• r . . ' ; .... • ..." . ! . .-- ■ ••• • - ■ 1 



■ ■ ,; >^v%n . , . :. , : -v..v ; - '---V.; . : . : , , 

: :,:'f ^' J This system features a breeding, and gestation unit, # 
■!* ^nursery, and a : ., growing finishing* unit, connected by 
.V ^ With this sVstem one should be able J 

■ " ">'"■' to completely empty each room for easier cleaning. The* 
".a expansion is difficult, it is usual ly.pdone by duplicating 

flf ;,: '■ . ■"./"'/ the system.. . ' ' ' / " • - : ■. 

> ' C' Unit System V' ■ 

'"~ Tms system is used where people plan to expand 
"« their operations. As production expands, additional units 
can be added. When planning a unit system, utilities, 
power, feed center, and^lvater systems should be planned ," 
: ; •'• • - to-handlerthcnmaxima 

■ - i be a problem; , / 

3. Have students/ discuss the pros and cons of each of the types^ 
of building systems. / . , v * - v . v . 



Transparencies 9 and 10: VENTILATION SYSTEMS v 

I : 1.. Describe |}ie differences between positive pressure and negative 

pressure v^itilation systems.* c v 

' Positive Pressure System , t 

Fans are used to force fresh afeiri^^ to 
distribute it by the use of lateral^ u<$^^ 

pressure intakes, with sidewall ex)i§usteVtans to expel moisture, ' 
heat, ^^lors, and gasfes. - ' . k ; - ? 

Negative Pressure System \. >K 

Fans* are used to draw the air from the building, to ■ 
create a negative pressure. Air is then drawn into the build- 
ing through designed air intakes. \- ^\.^'. - 

■\ 2. Summarize by telling students that in any, ventilation system; tKev.; \ 
incoming air must be well distributed/ - and property -t mixed ibr ; 
biopsied so that it can remove moisture and heaj and do it without 
creating drafts. . ^ : .* ■ - ' 

Transparencies 11 and 12: TYPES OF BEf^BU ! LD| NG$ 

1- Describe,^ the students each type of beef building. 

* A- . OpeffiEeedlot - There are Ao buildingsr used jn° this "system. 

V - Weather protection for cattle is limited to a ^indbreak^ence in /.-fr 1 v ^ 
the winter, or. a sunshade in the fsOmmerv ^ d^rt^^ y 

except for a strip *of concrete along the feed'btjhkS. ;"vV' 'J^Si^^ ■ 

B . Building and Feedlot - This system cphsisfts of an open-f»^|^| 
p shed or barn With an outside lot that is partly or .t^plij^^'^^--] 
paved. .The feed bunks are usually outside, the cattle are fed ^ ^ r r .:a 
in mechanical' oc^fn^HInip'' bunks; . V - '"''■•■^ •"'fM 
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\ ' . . C A Feeding Building and UQt *.- Similar ^| j 3^ v%usvf>ne except that 
afjfe-rfr ^S^,g^ f ^flt ^fc'^^^^te^^ises : "an., en 



^jSFSBfS^^ controller • 

; ^ in » ^^^^riurl^^frVPe *Ej$§2g ventilated /jn^rthe 



. : ,i 

summer by opening large doors / ; m9 ?X 9 ^/"V---^'- V 

is a 5 buildjjpfd4fwith; 
fc^e 3 tHaltep^ cattle ir^«d©|| The/. 
lifaM^ftMl^fe accor^n^#^tl)<: 

Dannslo sd bit/or^e g ffl&jay e ■•i.gjavr hns kn ^noo-- j^geTv ^^gv^oq L^&ii ^ " : /; 

• csl *i. ; ^^^^ home.far^Rp.^;|p^ 

iph^par^'lSr^ 

1. The teacher may? wish to draw the lines connectip 
^ was** management ^ 



2. *the teacher should explain any of the terms on' jh 
the students may not undersi;aV|d.' 




Transparence^ 14, 15, and 1.6: LI VgSffpCK, WASTE GONTRat;. ^/.fi^ 

1. Transparency 14. Solid^Manure "tiandlitig 

? ~ This ' transparency shows different "inetttocfe'i^f'vsepSrtau^^and; 
disposing-, of Irvestock wastes. /Paved lots^arV sipj&ii fc^^^Mg^; 
aftd"'-- : feT , assl'St;-'''fri''fnanure' collection. THe^Scraped ' m^^^-^^pitkz, •• ' ; 
piled T or hajled rmnfre^ 
held in a settling ba^ 

the liquid from t.he Settling' basin. x?£f he first . is ' to^u^e,^' grass 
* ', infiltration area #' re*1e"a§e' s the 6 nffft$Hf& th^lairdv^tfe *>econ.d is a- 
detention basin .' where the . runoff is stored *an.d later- used for, irri- 
. - gation purposes. . 5.. ^. ;,.. /^:^-,ni . ■ 

• f ; ransplrency 15'. ^w^4tageij^eVobrc Lagoorf System" 'forTreatment . 
0# Wastes . • ... 

•/I/ This is commonly usea with a^flushrmg system. In order for, it 
^xS : \fjork effectively, it *i's Important" to: have pE6per design, adequate •/ 
• volume /f;and ; proper dilution . This ; should only be'-iisejd "if *-som r e 
odor can '.be tolerated: ,? The wastes. 'ar,e^flushed out of the building 
and' tnib 1 ^ l^om^e^sem^fi^ m^ W&ftdti from the 
fir^st. It mightCbje' necessary to haye spme^m|thod 0 of disposing of 

. . ; .1 \ :4?"^: wate ^ f ^R e .! a ?°° n - ^0.-9.0-: .rs..:^, ):*'•••/• 

# ' : 'f^^renc¥Sf Lfau \£ fl andfindf S'ystem ■ " " »V 

■ Liquid wastes fall through 'th^' sTats and ' ffitdnhe pits^ below. 




^P 8- ? * ^ e : ^huo snrl-wn^ to. MncrM ni 
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2. Have students list some of tl|<Sr advantages and disadvantages of 
" each of .the livestock waste systems; ' < 



9 ? 



If : 
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TEACHER'S KEY '-" 

^ r SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 

PLANNING AND EVALUATING il VESTOCK^ 
; CONFINEMENT SYSTEMS M$ 



True (+) or False (0) - f^-r 

— — 3_ — Succe&sful^ven^ 




+ . . One purpose of ventilation is ^j^^^^ e fresh air to animals. 

0 3. One , should not; consider the ^loclatidNj of th«\house y when deciding 
where to put confinement buildings 1 , -4'' 

4. Solid floors require mdjje square feet- per^ h^^. than do slatted, 
'^.^opiis^ia'cpld' .confinement j?uildings> 




0 5 . There is onl y one type of ventilation system^^ i n 

^ confinement buildings. : V : i : ' '^ * 

0 6. Gestating ^sows require ^dre space, than boars, on slotted .floors. 

0 7. In the production line building f$yste^ 

into the shape of \an H'. ." • V'l^^^iX' f $ / * 

0 8. A confinement system would be a g^o^rec(OTMendation to a tennant 
wanting to expand his swine opeg^tion . • v ^ - t ' ' 

■■ V. . ; v * v : :^;y : • - >" ,■ v ' < 

: + 9. Confinement systems should cut labor" time, ' " J ^ 



+ -One -advantage of a confinement system is that it could free up 
valuable land for crop production. 

listinq . ' r ; . -| • , • s ^..^j 

T. Lis?t two -types of^rswihe confinement systems and an a d va^g^^ n d 

* v disa&varitiggie of eac%£ . . 

% . - «^ ... . . • • 



h • -#3. 



/- ■ ■* 



2. List two types of '.beef confinement systems and an> advantage and disad- 
vantage of each type. -i 



3. List 2 important building location considerations". 



■ • sir* n 



4. List two purposes of ventilation. 



ESSAY 



Describe- one type of confinement system ; ^pd^ how it operates. Describetfhe 
design of the , building, the type of floor fngy^iihe type of ventilation system, 
and* the method of lives toe k-waste^ eon Xt6K^^M\^iiq^^X-i- 
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UNIT E: CROP SCIENCE , "V C 



PROBLEM AREA: HAN DLINWPESTIC IDES SAFELY AND 
PASSING CERTIFICATION TESTS : " 



S U GG EST4 O N t S, TO IT HE TEACHER 



This pfo|^.;5rea; is designed for use with eleventh -grade or advanced 
.^/•^tite time for?* 
teaching t his... prbfefe most intense tim* 

for .stffi m rffiifstt\tftii&&\ : "-yjr y \ - - j> u - .... ... 



The estimated instructional" time for this* problem area is "3, to 5 days 
depending on how far the teacher wishes to go in developing activities that 
Would,, help students pass.- the_ ^certification tests. If the students/are^ to be 
involved : in other .activity exef^fses, the instructional time williji'eed to be 



increased. 



fnStfflBfcfors' are encouraged to conduct a local search to locate other 
supplementary materials for use with thfs problem area. The .i^rrts in this 
problem 'area are for reference/ br„; modffication as instructors ariapt these 
materials to their local situation. * V . f 

, ■ w. ■ ' ■■;•:_:% -:r$< 

CREDIT SOURCES; ^ , " * ,,. ' 

The materials Were developed through a funding agrJifoent, • 
R-33-T3-D-0362-466, with the Illinois State Board: of Education , "Department of 
« Adult, Vocational and Teqhnical EducStion^ Research # and. Development Section / 
100 -North .First Street, Springfield, Illinois 62777; Opinions expressed in 
these rpaterials do not reflect, nor should they be construed as policy or* 
opinion "of v the State. Board of Education* 6c, its^taff, „ r 

The teacher's "guide, student worksheet/ and -test ^ questions were devel- 
oped by Ah Zwilling, Department of - V^ational and Technical Education, 
.University of Illinois, and Betsy. Peih; ' Vocational Agfycultur^^Te^her,/ 
Wapella High School. Transparency masters ^ 

guide were prepared by Vocatibnat Agriculture Seryice, University of Illinois. 
Suggestions, and . guidance in the development of these materials were provided, 
by the Rural Core" Curriculum ^ Field Test Teachers, ariidi reviewed by the 
following Vocational agriculture teachers:* 

.' '. p ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. V • Betsy Pech - Wapella High School ' : 

Claretfice* Benard - Enffeld High SchooJ 
Clarence Tipton - Serena High School 



I . Unit: Crq|g^|nG^ . . . , • •. ' . 

II . Problem r anea": Handling pesticides safely and passing certification, tests 

III. Objectives: At the end of this: problem, area students Will ''he^J*-^ , 

able to: \ : ■ ; . "■ " , ; * ■ " ■ " ■ ""V*" 

:J 1. . Identify safety precautions when working with pesticides. 



2. Select specific controls for specific pests. 

3. Identify major terms associated with pest control. 

4. Interpret essential label information OQ^p^sticide containers; 
- : .5V ' Identify safe^stora^e and disposal methods. 

6. Successfully complete the private . applicator's-^certification test. 
IV. Suggested interest approaches: " - 



1? 



Relate" stories of incidents where pesticides have been; imftMperly 
used or stored: - > '■ s ." .V ' .' ' . /S-^S- 

" 6 ' . .■ ■ ■ " - ^cK / 

Ask students to name some common pesticfdes and where they have 
seen them used. Record the names of the. pesticides and their use 
on the chalkboard. 

Ask students how many of them ^ would like to\obtain their private 
applicator's license.' Ask 'students 'to explain what this permits 
them tg&do.. • ' • ■ ' A » ' • 



Have a ^resource person come inland present a program^of ^pesticide 
> safety. * \ 

5.. Distribute Competency In^^Mitoi^^eets. Have students- fill out and 
f * * : : then discuss. a Djscuss : the areas /that the students need more, 
information on . ' ft 

; . V. Anticipated problems and concerns^of students: ' 

* ."«'•" ■ ■ ■ * 

"What are- the different types of pesticides/ and what .do^they con- 

2. What are the major' terms I should /know, .be^e working with pestir 
• ■ cides? - > v . o ./ • ;/ :. • 

V ■■ "■ 

3. How do I r interpret the information oh pesticide 'labels? ' 

• I*-'' . . ' «•.*, " <* " : . . : V— ; .' . 



1 7(1. 
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4. What should be done with pesticide containers after use? 

•••• . ■ ■■ ■ -. . . . ' /'• ■ 

5. . Hovy should pesticid'es be stored 



/ 



6. How should I dress' when I work with pesticides? / 



7. What safety precautions should be. followed? . L * . . ?V' V 

' , ' • • "' " '■. . " •■ / . .. ' 

8. - Why must we be certified? How clo I receive a private applicator's 
. : : license? ^ . ...■/. 

9. Where do I go to receive a private applicators license? 



10. 



What should I do if I want to work for a custom pesticide appli- 
cator? / 



11.. What should be done in the case of an accident with : a pesticide?* 
VI. Suggested learning activitiefcart.^ : '/■'■''. 7 \. ' 

1. Use ode 'or mtire of ;tfte interest approaches listed, in - 

■•Section. IV.- • -f^~/;;^:,. ,, " j * ',: " ' - '.. 

■■V 1 ^ ' • • .', .' 1 .//- * : < ■ . ■ 

2. Hay4 students identify problems and 'concerns."- relating to pesticide 

use; storage. and certification, and record ort -board. y n > . 

3. :^ Distribute % AS Unit 4045a and have, students read y. trying to .find ■ 
.answers; to their problems and concerns.. 1 * -*\V;' 

*mz%~ ■ ' :- ■ ' - ■■ ■ . '. * ' ■•■■/. . _ ■ ■/ •« ',. # : • 
S§?*r- 4.. Discuss N in class the information sheets of terms, and definitions. 

- ; > - • • . . \ ■ /.. . . . ' V'; . . 

Show VAS slidefilms 1108, "Understanding and, Safe Use X)f Pesti 1 . 
cides;." 1108-1.2, "Selecting and handling Pesticides /^ v ^nd/n0§-2^T, 
"Safe Use 'of Pesticides Around the, Home. " . After Showing ; the* 
slidefilms discuss the material prfcssnte^ .With the students * .>.^ 



5. 



.... .... , 

6. Show transparencies included ,/ with this problem :area^ and discuss ■ 
the important ' aspects of each /transparency ^ ■• f?* 



7. Have students complete Worksheet #1 using VAS Unit 404.5a during , 
f * supenTflfed study. ./" * ■■ * 

. , ■ .. , / ;/ .V , .; . \, . * , ■ ' 

8. ' Use the Worksheet #1 a^/ a homework assign me'n t v . .H^v-e t h e s t u - . 

dents use a pesticide label- from home and fill out the ; ^ 

Have students attach label to the? Worksheet, if possible, ; - . 

9. Go over the WbrJ^f^et Ss a class project, asking individual stu* 
: dents to respond" to the specific, guestions about label information. 



10. • Ask students to fill out the Gofhp6tef?cy Inventory at the end of the 
problem area/ so^they cap:, assess ^ thfetr. progress. 



'.V-'. :..;li^° r the Competency Inventory for classroom discussion,, to discuss 
entry level requirements for work in the pesticide t field , 

.12. Teachers may use the Competency Inventory as a method to evalu- 
/ ate. the students' progress. 

13. - Have students look , at th^ pesticides Which, they have at home, and 
y complete Job Sheet #1.. 

14. Develop a fekjlletiri board displaying major pesticides. These may be 
-eoHected-from-magazines^ — ;^ — ^ — , . — — - — — — - — — 



The following materials are available from Vocational Agriculture 
Service, University of Illinois, Upbana, IL. ^ v . ^ 



VI L Application procedures; 

The Purpose of thfs problem area is for students to recognize 
safety hazards associated with-*working with pesticides, and gain 
awareness in this area. «,< • . ; 

2. The knowledge gained should be applied into practice when the 
student works with pesticides on th?i^i^ome- ; farm, or place of 
employment. * - .„ . " '••'v^*3&J;--.- 

3. . The students may conduct a pest control ^contest as part of their i 

FFA chapter activities.^" 

VI i I . * Evaluation : 

1. Collect and evaluate student worksheets. 

2. Construct and administer a pencil and Reaper test using some of the 
, ' questions included with this problem area. 

3. Check progress through use, e^the.- Competency Inventory . 

4. Have students complete certification tesl:. 
IX. References and <aids: 



1. VAS Unit 4045a "Handling and Using Pesticides Safely" 



2. VAS SlideTilm 1108 "Understanding and. Safe Use of Pesticides" ' - "' f 

VAS Slidefifm 1108-1.2 "Selecting and Handling Pesticides'" • 
*4. VAS Slidefilm 1108-2.1 "Safe Use of Pesticides Around the Home" 

5. . . VAS Slidefilm 1108-3.1 "The Pesticide Review Process" 

6. VAS Transparencies * "Safe Use of Pesticides." . 
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7- "Tips and Facts for* Continued Safe Use of Pesticides. 11 ' 

. ' ' • • ^- • .... h&M ■•^••••S5 vV " 

. 8. Principles of Pesticide Use, Handling; and Application c „/ ' 

Instructional Modules v " ^ v •; 

. : ■ ' ' • ■ , . - ^ ■ -r. • "•^*V>\- 





.COMPETENCY INVENTORY 



HANDLING PESTICIDES SAFELY AND 
PASSING CERTIFICATION TESTS 



1 . Student has po w knowledge of competency^ 

2. !■ Student has read about competency. < \ 

3. . Student has seen competency performed! 

4. Student has performed, competency . '•• 
-5^ — ^StudeWt— has-performed;^ 

6. Student 'does possess - skiJfcv^ 

7. \ Student does not passess skill. * 



Competency 



Circle One 



1. 
2. 
3 - 

. 4. 
5. 

6., 

8. 
9. 
TO. 

11. 

12. 

13/ 

14/: 

,1.5. 



Check application equipment for leaks, 
Select chemicals for specific problems. 
Read and' interpret package labels. 
Control pests-' on home farm. 
Summarize the precautions yvhich 
should be followed. / ^ 
Calibrate pesticide 'applicator. *0 m % 



Identify pests that are of major 
concern in your area. 
Identify pesticide damage in crops. 
Recommend kinds and rates of pesticides. 
Describe protective ecf^ipment needed. 
Describe protective clothing. v . 
Describe places and methods of storage s- 
Recognize and describe equipment parts. 



1 


2 


:.*3i- 


4 ,- 


5 


1 


2 


; •3 i . < :'. 


4 


5 


i 


2 


- . 3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


* ; 3 : 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2- 


3 


4 . 


5 


1 


.2, 


3 . 


A 




1 


2 




4 


5 


1 


2 


IS-::;.' 




5 



^tt^& r . : follow accepted procedures irf 
^^^|*accident situations. i ..'■■:: < v 

^^^Select' cherpfcals for specific problems. 



6 

6 

6 

6, 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 



1 
7 
7 
7 

s 7 
7 
7 

7 
7 



ihgrsS are competencies outlined in the National Ag Occupations .Competency 
>tudy , for entry level positions in agricultural production. 



■if 



Name ' 



Date 



■PftJ 
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TERMS AND DEFfNITIONS 



1 i ■ ;APPJLICAT I'ONr.-Process- -of directing or placing . ; pesticides. ,bh or in 
plants, animals, buildings, soil, air, water,. or other site ■.'■./ 
' ■: ' '. ■ . .. '. " . / '.' ■ . ' . \ ■■ . ' ■■" / ' 

2: CARTRlDGE--Cylinger-shaped part of tfie respirator which ^absorbs 
fumes *and' vapors from the air • '"K 

•• ' ." ' V " ' " " • : • 

— 3t— CrAN N I STER eta l^r-plB slier-contained 
filter fumes and vapors frofn the air 

4. DOSE, DOSAGE—rPortion or amount of pesticide mixture which is directed 
at the target ' ^ 

5. JDOWNWIND^-JJir^G^ the prevailing wind is blowing 

' - -• , ■; m mm 

6. DR I FT --Movement by wind and air currents of droplets or particles of a 
pesticide* . / - 

7. EN V1RONMENT --Surroundings, usually water , aicTl^soil, plants, and 
animals * 

' * * ' . • -.• . ' ' . ■■■/■' ' • 

8. VAPORIZE \- L To form', a gas andj c^iappear into the air 

y! EXPOSURE --Not ^rbtecte^ wjth pesticides through 

'"f- mouth , lungs, or skin . f- \ .. ~ v 

10. FACE SHI £tD--Piece of protective ^qMipment used* by a. pesticide appli- 
cator to protect face .from exposure 

11'. F U M E ~ * I J ra p I ea^ap t or i r r i t at f n g smoke; vapor, - or Q^+^^^^M;^ -:■ - 

12. NEQPR ENE--A kind of synthetic rubber ° \ ' ^ 

13. * POL1UT E-fJo make unclean or unsafe .' p / rX''-?. ' ' 

14; REElfijT RY fNTER VAL--Pe||odfe of time between a pesticide application and 
when /'persons may reenter an area. -without wearing protective,, clothing 
V. and equipment * ./ • . ; 

15. •■RESPIRATOR-- Face mask^ which filters out poisonous gases and particles. 



4t 



(NOTE: A -respirator is used to: protedt, the nose, mouth, andflungs 
from pesticide injury.) * A - :* . \ 



16. .TAR GET --Pest 4o bie treated with l a pesticide 

17. ; PESTICIDB--Chemfcal or other substance that will destroy or control a 

pest or protect something from a pest 

18. STOMACH POISON--Pesticide which kills when swallowed , '>> >>-■ 



19 ^FUMIGANT POISON--Pesticide which enters the pest jri^lhe form of$ia gas 
and kills it '" * ; . ' . ; x . -° 1 \' V- . 

20. CONTACT POISbNr-P^lcide. which kills when it touches or /is .touched 



by th^pest 



21. SYSTEMIC — Pestjtide that is taken up by one part of a plant on animal 
• and moved to another section where it acts against. a pest 

'J. 



22. SHORT-TERM (NONPE RSjSTlNT ) — Pesticide that breaks down almost 
immediately into nontoxic \tyr product^ . : > 

23t R E S I D U A L ;A P E R & IS T E N T ) — Pesticide that remains in* the environment for 
a fairly long time v /. 

24. BROAD SPECTRUM ( NONSELECTIVE)- -Pesticide which is toxic to- a* wide 
range of pests; used when several different pests are a problem 

(NOTE,: Shb^t term, residual/ anqj broatJ spectrum a#e often used .in 
describing insecticides and miticides: ) / . > ' 



25. SURFACE SPRAY — Pesticide spray which is evenly applied to t,he outside 
of the object to be protected 

26. SELECTIV^— Pesticide which js, more toxic to some types of plants or 
animals than to others; usually used to describe a particular ■ type >of 
pesticide j 

Example: / A v^ej.eetive • herbicide, would kill crabgrass in *a cornfield but 
/ would not injure the corn 

27. ' NONS ELECT I VE-- Pesticide which is toxic to all. or more plants or . animals. 

of a type; usually gse<2 to describe a particular type o! pesticide 

Example: A nonselective herbicide would kill or injure all plants in the 
Application site but riot all insects, animate, or other organisms 



5> : 



28. ANTIDOT£--Treatment given by a. medically trained person to reduce the 
" eTN^c ts of pesticide- poisoning ' . . t . 

29: AB.SO/RB--T0 take a pesticide or othec, material into a plant,, animal/ or 
the soil 

30. ACUTE POISONING--Poisonipg- which occurs after a single exposure, to a 
pesticide 

"/*'■';■ •• • 

31. CHRONIC POISONING--Poisoning swhich occurs as a result of repeated 
exposures to pesticides over a period of time 

32. " CONTACT--T0 touch or. be touched by 

33. DERMAL TOXICITY-7H0W poisonous a pesticide ^^fflf^' animal yvhen 
ih contact with the skin *' >•/./. ... . ; , v ; ^ 
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34, , DILUTE — To make a pesticide thinner or w.eap>||iU adding water, oil, dr 
other material; to water down "'• 



*35y FIRST AID--First effort to help 5a victfcn of poisoning while medical help " 
is on the way - 

36. HAZARD--Risk of danger; chance that injqry or harm wiil come to the 
applicator, other persons, plants, -or animals 

37.. TNHALATION>--To take air into the lungs; to breath in ' l 



W INHALATION TOXICITY-How poisonous a pesticide is to man or animal 
when breathed in through the lungs 



39 



LC™--Concentration of a pesticide in the air which would kill . half of a V V 
large number of test anFmals exposed to it.. 

(NOTE: The lower the LC number . value, the more poisonous the pesti- 
cide. It is often used as the measure of acute inhalation toxicity . LC * 
stands for lethal concentration..) - , / -\ 

40 - LD 50" Do ? e or . am W l of a pesticide . which would kill half of a large ' 

number of test anii^^j if eaten or absorbed through the skin ■•/*■■■'. 

(NOTE: The lower the tD number value, the more poisonous 'the pesti- 
cide. ID numb J er values? are the commonly' used , measures of acute oral 
or acute dermal toxicity. LD stands for lethal dose.) J ''•>' 

41: LETHAL— Deadly, 

.42: ORAL—Throfugh the mouth . 

DISPOSAL — Act or process of correctly ^discarding pesticides and pesti- 
cide containers; can include recycling, deposit-return, reuse, or burn- ' 

ing o . . y, 

44. ENCAPSL/LAf lON^-Method of disposal of pesticides and pesticide con- 
tainers by. sealing thtem in sturdy , waterproof , chemical-proof container 
which is then sealed in thick plastic, steel, or concrete to resist damage 

or breakage v . ■ <:'•''• 

. . ( N0 X E ? , Tf1e whole package is then usually buried in* an . area where v 
water could not be contaminated even ' if leakage occurs. : ) ; . • 

45. .HERB!CIDE--Pesticide that is used to control unwanted plants. ' 

46 < // Tn^^ N E R ATOR --Special high-heat fucnace "or burner . which reduces ' 
everything to nontoxic ash and gas . -\ * j jag 

■ . '4 ■ " ' ' * " ■ .« 

4.7. SOIL INJECTION-- Method of disposal ; of pesticides*, by * putting "them v 
^ within the plow 1ay.er of- sgil by ; usual tillage practices o ; ■ - . 

48. ' MONITOftjNG ;SYST£M--Reguldr^ystBm of keeping track qf ahdr checking 
up qn whether or not;pesticides)are escaping into the environment 
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49. OR I G I N A L> CON T A I N E R - - Package ( bag^ can, or bottle) ?ri * which a p6st^i 
* cide is --sold ■ ,,. '. "•■V r ' : 0?.. ; / .. ; v;, j ^ 

(NOTE: The package must have label i tetirng,; wfiat tfie pesticiclt^SI? 
how to use-it correctly and safely, and -how to, safe I y£ dispose yo#. : tlW*~> 
empty -container. ) V " ".t.'V" ^ * 

DILU f ENT--Liquid/ such as water, kergsetie, " -alcohol,, or dust, which 
'^waters down" or weakens a concentrated pesticide 



50. 



■ ^ 



51. CONTAMINATE--Poljute or make unfit for use ''«s, : 

_ • ' ' ' ' • •- . -• • ' ' " 

52 . -SFNfSTT I V E - - E a s i I y injured ... , 

53. PRIVATE " APPLICATOR—A-- certiMp^pplit^ator whp^uses* Ssupe^vises> 
'• •'■V the use of any ^pestjcide classifi6|p^ 

producing .' any. agricultural cdm mddTt 9 Aon *t h e property ^wned 6$' ren ted* . 

- by him>.dr his^employer or on Ihe jD^fety. of another pirsQn producing 

- -any '■agricultural commodity* in ;e&cKa'nge'*%f pe^nal servifces^* ' : 

54. ; TOLE'RANCE- -^ximum amount ^of pesticide which can legally ■'ffemamr&rf 

or/ jtv any food 'or feed crop at harvest or' animal, at sl^ugffrter . A v ' 



55;> AGRICULTURAL^; COMMOD ITYy Any plant or plant. PfK/^imalV brj^r^nal 

Droduct brndurpH hv a npr<;n/ * - /"vjfc*. 1 :>^S^'*-. • 



product produced by a persojp * ■ "->.J . ^ 

56. C E R T I F i C A T I O N - - R e cog n i t i o n by , certifying agency that a persor^ is com- 
».petent and thus authorized to use or supervise the ^Sse (^restricted use* 
>■ pesticides '■*" , - • : . \ 

.57. ■■••PHVTOTO\»CiTY— Causing injury tb'plant life ^. 

58. EPA — United States Environmental Protection Agency ■;<' 4. * 

i . ■ ■ ■ . '--v'"-- . . . ' -.V- : * 

Defi n i t ions lakeri from Principles of Pesticide .Use, Hapdiin'^ -jry j Ap peal ;d'n 
Instructional 'Modules. T TsF - ^ ~ ^ " ' \ 



V 
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. Information sheet #2 



; ITEMS PESTICIDE APPLICATORS AMD^OPjERATORS ; * ^ . . * ■ 
. . ARE EXPECTED TO KNOW FOR t^Wt^CATIONi * 



- , T. • Understand labels and labeling information arid ^ -thee- ;..orassification\-6f 
/ pesticides, general or restricted *u'$.e; ; - * ^ ' :\ 



2*.. Know tbe^%uj5es of pesticide accidents and .how to guard against injury 

3, F^eal i z^*H^ e^^^^b r- protective. clothing W(^eq^1pmej|^^ .. . v ■". 

- v . ' ' . - i 'f^ "': . - - — — • — ■—— — ■ — — — ■;- — ..^ ? * — ' ^ • - - — - .' , ■ ' 7 '. '""'.r - — — * -7-7^ 

.4*5 Recognize the symptoms of pesticide ppisp0ng and^ be. able to administer' ' 

appropriate first aid;, treatment.*. " ^/ J ' 



5. Know how to handle/ stjife and^djsplDse^ properly. 

6. Be aware of the. influence of pestTcides on the environment. . 

7. Identify common pests tp be controlled. ^ 

8. ; Be familiar vyith pesticide fprmulations and ' factors affecting their. effect 

• tivehess- • '* v. . * ■ '• 

9^'~Knpwvthe common type's of equipment arid techniques of application.. 
vlQ-.. Know how to^c^librate application equipment. V c 

11. Understand laws'. and*regujations\ * v 

. ■, -.■ ' - • • ■ ■■ ' ' ■ f ■■ 

■ ^ ... ... • 
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INFORMATTON SHEET #3 



. HOW AND WHY TO BE C.eWiFI ED AS*. A " PRfVAT@€^CIDE APPLICATOR 

One way 'tb become certified is to complete a local training session con-, 
ducted by -t+ie^ Cooperative Extension Service^ Univers^ 
.. official "of 1, the ^Illinois Department of ■AgrVcuJtUfeVwft.l. be pre$eb| 'at 'to fraii^- , 
ing session to register those attending. ■ v*\ t . ^ ? A " >: .\' 

Eacfff person seeking certification; must \ filK^out ^ all appJ^tjpn, com^let^: v 
flhe questions An a trailing evaluat ion form v and sign a statement saying tfoat : * 
Re or- she. understands the infor^t'ion, ■presented.. at the training vse^ssion,, and; 
the legal responsibilities ' ; for th§ use of p^sjticides^in ac^b^ar^ee^with label y' 
• instructions. " : ' •:-.'* > " • . ' ., ' ; . 



OR 



A' pSrson may take: a written examination- for cj^i/icatioig as a PHvatl 
Pestrcide" Applicator as\;an ^alternative to parti cipaUnjg x Ri. a training;. ses*ie&. : ;;f ;' 
'"iSfe* examination will b> Ipraded, and ^passing gfade;; must; be* achifeyed.-tcw:.. 
o^ln -.ier;^H^9ti6n ^ffi£ /examination; is "open book!', and is a^Hable. frofny 
^sioh;f'aelvisor> &r tHe-^tate ^ or regional offices pf v the IMinefs 



the county \^t|y.i^iuiu. vi aui 3iaic wr ■ , r . 

.Department \WMr t ic^fth»e: The^e^s no fee for certification as a/ 
•^Pesticide' A^fica^ is vtaljd fpr five y^rs: ; , ;V 

v ^hy mu§^e; be cer^^^ .^ ^^ , > r v *s ^ / ; ^ ; * 

^ Bec^sV' of« federal?. regulations^ . u ':?<-■ ■:«§'■../ ••; 

Federal inuironnrtsnM' "Pesticide Control ACt (the Federal-^ nsectici^^ ^ 
Fun^icide^and Rodenticide^\ct of .1947, amended in 1972 - FiFRA) regulates 
the-^se^bf pesticides to protect humans and the environment. ^' 




daily >t 
mere 



cides> 




ct - *vyas ; desigced^' of pesticides, espe- 
^ rt e"conqmic : .■po\^s!^^c\r^ were moved through interstate . cor^-* 



'and intrastate levels 



ct .- weht much- farther -to regulate: the use or misuse c^ - pesti- 
iflcation of ^licatORs, and . regulates marketing at both interstate 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES Of¥pLICAT^ E Smsff-> . ,r ■ 



-V' 



ADVANTAGES V 



.Aerosols 



■■fa 



'„! .< ft 

Penetrates cMks a'ncFdfeev;ices; : 
usually readies all$rcsts|/ithin •• 
' , ,.' the area; wea can be usiq soon % 
f ^ /'after .treflfment by, ventilating" . 



DISADVANTAGES 



^deposit, therefore reaches' only 
••thje pests in the area during appli- 
' cation ;« difficult y get .long term 
control; special pesticide fofcmula- 
4ion-necessar ^drift hazard----— 



^■DUst^r^hand and power ). ,., / Lightweight; inexpensive; re 



• v qui res no water,, . 



Drift Ward; higfr cost of pesti'- , 
cide; hard' to control amount of .. , 
a^plitation; must calibrate for eacff 



product * 



1 



• v - ' 



A' ; Bac-k ^iibber 5 ^ub l bing .pbst^ Aiari'^^oyerja 
, dyjySaj)^/ vf^{ t ^ time$eiatively. i 

"•-> ; T J'":;" .." '. portable 



ia long period' of > 
' inexpensive; o 



Livestock on ly ; : cannot control 



icatrofi all animals 
fflay' not use applicator 



" Granular a 



•5 . •> 



. ; , LigKtweigfit; np'waTef^need^d;.. •♦• •> m High* cost -of pesticide;' limited foliar . 
: - i: often 'u$ed «in fertilf^preader . \ *use; jnujt calibrate •for\e^h. size ^ of .; 
\or Ifeeder- v z.; 4 ; granule, ; , " 




m 



in 



Hand s 




1S1 



Economical; simple; u easy to use 
•and clean-" 'XCV; 



Not. practical for large areas.; lacks 
'agitation; lettable powder may clog 
nozzles .. 



= Air-blast sprayer-/ 

5 f 



■441 



Good coverage and . penetifatlbn 
low pressure pump; mechanical 
agitation 



Drift hazard r chance, of overdose; ; 

difficulrto use in small- areas;; hard 
* to confine discharge to a limited 
/.target :• 



Low pressure field sprayer, 



I: 



low cost; IMtweight,; versatile;..'' ,' ,;Low vo 
cpvers large areas rapidly ' 



\ 

( ■ 

j'* 



r 



IS II 



±1 



\ 1 . [• 



f P''essujrfield Sprayer . Well-built; long life; ^usually has ^ Expensive; requires large amourtts 
■limif; ■ . mechanical agttatiof^; fe very - t^ r ? ' of/waWr; ^oWer^^ahdffuef; heavy- 

■s™.r£< ■ - . - versatile' * ■ v — 1 •<•■ •• 



mi 1 



j >; , tire loads; .drift hazard / 



" 1 , 



Ultra-low Volume sprayer . 



*3 * 



No water is Reeded;. ..equal con- v >%)DQe] not 'provide for thoi%i 
trol with less pe|tici^e 4 •'■ /;wet*in§; hazard in : using,hi|fc-A V \'\ 

' " ' $W numbers'. (5f r pesticides - can be . 



■*"♦(/ ' » I' •. -. 
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■ : . V |V I N FORMAT ION SHEET #5 

. M * POISONS HG. SYMPTOMS AND . fYrSI AID. TREAT 

Wild Poisbning Symptoms * f v 

;.;; f ^fatigue ^ / J . -;V : "i s ' 

-headache ^ 
. * -dizziness a V v 

V ; -blurred vision: - 
___ — --toc^rtiueh^^ 

-\ * ^-nausea, aritf vomiting v • 

T " ^stomach cramps * or aiar.rhea : 




Mbder^i^Pdfsoftinq Symptoms 



? r gobble to walk 



-weakness ; ■ ^ 

v^/ -chest discomfort ; 
r " -mjjscie twitches^ - \ 

. Y. v Tconstrictpn^of^ypil.pf T£ie. eye ■ 
.>.,... * -earlier symptoms become. more severe 

- . Severe* PoiSbnihg Symptoms '£ ' •'•"y&.i"-: 

■/ ■ ' ■ r \ • 

& > ^-t^GQils'ciousnes^ r -.. . . - *. ■/> . 

v^eVere^ -of eye * 

3 r ■; ^muscfe ftwitdhes * ? .> > : 

r -secretfons/from mouth arid* noseV \ * 

...V.-,'; -breathing difficulty /",■>/■ 
: ^dearth ifsnot. tr^ted 

1 11 ??e s s^* ^a^fV" • -"t^ *. ^dhe 1 3 y 3 ; fe^w houris. But if signs or symptoms start more 
"thari 12 ftstfrs after you ^ei»e exposed % the pesticide, you probably have 
. so%e;x5fher illness. Check .w],th your -physician to* be sure. 

First Aid Procedures ; 



Read the directions in- th^ "Statement of Practical Treatment 11 t>n ;e^f::Jabel . 
These instructions can save your life and the lives of your employees^ 

If you get a pesticicj| .on .ybur skin: - » A - 

..•"*■- • ■. ' \ ' ' ' 

-Remove the A pesticide as quickly as possible. Remove all contaminated 
clothing. Rrompt washing • may prevent r sickness even when the spill is 
very larger Don't forget y$yr "hair- a>vd fingernails.. Water -wettatSfe 
ponders or suspensions are easy to remove with plain water. So are 
" most emulfeifiable concentrates and emulsions. Solutions of pejsticides in 
petroleum oil or other solvents are harder to remove withlout soap or a* 
detergent. Detergents work better. Washroom and emergency field 
washing facilities should have detergents rather than p[ai^ soap. 
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If you i&haie^a pesticide: 

.« -Get*to fresh ajr right away. 

If .^ou splash a. pesticide into fbur mouth or swallow, it: . 

-Rinse your mouth with/plenty of water . \ \ 
-GcT^^be takerir td a physician imr^diat^l>j0§ ; ; * 
- 1 tVi^ sometimes cterlgerous to *cause vomiting; foltto 

— — — 



>w labe.l directions. 



V JV,^3 ■ . ■ — 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET #1 



READING LABEL DIRECTIONS , 
^t^or use with example label in VAS Unit 4045a.) 
1. What is the classification of the pesticide? 
& What ..is the company's brand name? ' ' ' '.*■'- . \ * ^ 
3. What type of pesticide is it? . r - 

'■4.- What type of formulation is ^used in the pesticide? 



5. ,What;.-4S;.«:the toxic chemical in the pesticide? ■ ■ . 

f Is the percent of active ingredient^dn %)fie ^pesticide? 



----- ^ 




Which pests does this pesticide control^ 
In what form should the mixture be applied?* 
How much should be used? "~ 
Where should the material be applied? 
When should' it bg; appljed? _^ 




7; Hq^td5<ic is this pesticide? 



8. What is stated it> the Statement of practical Treatment? 



.■••A 



.9. Whai is the manufacturer's name and /address? 
■ ■ • • ^ : Why is this important? 



1ft. ' Hoyv shgt^^t^^^stjcide be, stored and .disposed? 



11. ; . Wteat is the^reentry period for this' pesticide? * 
£2 V Do^^h^ pesticide have arv^ precautionary statement? 



v 



'Zt. ui ■ 5 • • 




: Vri» T33H2Mfl6W T.H30UT2 
SHOIT035HQ J3SAJ : 

' ( .65M)£. Ji.nU 2AV r*jj9dsl 9lqffif=, 
?&biDiJ29q 9rij To noij6oiTia?6b V 
: _ Tsm6n 'bne^d e'yneqmoD 



1 t >j 



c 9bi2i^29q 9dJ ni Jn.sib9~Dn| 9vi3D6 "to JnsDfisq ■ * .;: §^ 



^ \ .- h l&^;V.^\_ ^ ffibseu bin on . ' ; 



?D9ilqq6 9d ji b \ 





?9bi3iJ£9q airll 



..4- 



r 



~~ ''_ ''I'jneJ-ioqcfii eTHJ ,aj, yrlW ■„ ■■■ :/ 



4 



"•4 




9bioil89q a i fi_t lot. bo'naq V^T^, 9 " 1 
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) ; :J^'-i.',v w-. : , ' ■- ■ • 4 *•* •' , - -" °' i> ' •" 
^/."'^:K-^Ov"'^-"ri^ ■ JOB SHEET #1 - , .- ; f|^' ; 

T^A>' : . ;r^f e n fii|Atmdn^a1n d storage of pesticides.: • r 

OBJECTIVES: i ** ' - ,•- • ' V - '--" 

-.1. To make; the students aware of the pesticides they use at home. ' 

■/ ' 2. To ^de^elopr the ability to/ recognize,' classify and store pesticides " } 
[ safely. ' • : > / •• ' ■ " 

: — —^?„ ' " " ' —. — • — 

MATERIALS: v ■•• ■ ■ ' ■ 

' . ■ ■ '■ , : . • ' ' .* '. • • " ' j '•*:' 

1. Sheet of paper 

2. Pen ci I or- pen j: .~) * " »'*••"' ' /-,. 

3. Pesticides dn^ipme farm, or neighbor's farm 

»'''•' ■• .. . . y**\<> - ! ■ • ■ . '? •'. •' 
PROCEDURES: ; ,-^J|V \'% " '"' ; " ; ,.**^BN '•. ^ 

T, „ Have studenft^lopk^ at,, t : he pesticides they have ,,at homjB;>^mhe 
. i n s tr u c t o r nte y %se tf " r u f> a display of* pesticides whi£h the stt^pnts 
can use for thi^^ttiyity. V 

2-. The; students s^^^^fea.d ' the labels of the pesticides ahd^gri^t^" 
41 following in foHrr^^^ for^each pesticide. :^"-r- } 



*A.? . Name of 




'MM;': 



G r *^- G lass i f (catfor 

: -V ;D / How the pe$|^^PPf^^^tored ' j v i^r A 

3;^%Submit ; list to instructor^ for evaluation . 

'•' . . .Were most of the ^pestici^^^gjgeneral or r^sVi.cted use pestictd.es? 

2. Would most require. a persdn to have passettf^^certlYication .test in 
order to use them©' . ' ,v % 

r'^y.\^- : Were the pesticides stored safely? 

OBSERVATiONS: '* ■ -J^k* ° . ' ' '^f';- I 

If -these pesticides were on yoyr farm, how would you store them and 
labe<Jtiem. . - 



APPLICATIONS: . # ■ > . ■< tt . 

■ The students/should be abfe To identify pesti^es Easier., and locate the 
important information or> the ; labels, ■'■ ^ 



ERIC 




; . - PASSING CERTIFICATION TESTS ' [. ' 

OBJECTIVES: 

.1.'" To make students aware of the activities involved in passing certi- 
/ ftcdtipn lests. , "r : .. v ■ * 

2. To have as many students as possible pas^^he private applicator's 
_ — — certifi cat) o n_test: _ -•• ■- — •- — : , ' — - — 



(MATERIALS: 




1 . Information sheets from packet on /who must 
^ : this, may be accomplished. / . 

PROCEDURES: ; '"' ' .';V-- 

1. Contact loc^t^county extension advisor and inquire" when their pffic£ * 
% ; will bfe hftltfing a certification training session. V ; ■ ^ \ * 

2. Arrange a field Jtrip Jo. the qpuqty" fext^nsion office for the day of ~ 
the certification'' test/*?' */ ; ■; : - 

3/ Have student™ Complete training session and take .Certification -test'^ 

QUEST IONS: 'i;.- • ' • ' ; v .'«i. ' -"4 - • "'* ''. . •'•-•>.«/.•. . ' ' • £v/ * '*' ' ■> 

* 1-. How often are these 'training sessions held? *[tj ? .... 



■>•■ 2/.r(:Jjpw else can -one be. certi^e^! if they do not atti^^ : ^ne;.6f -ftlefee , 
'■ ..- •• />.>tfajning sessions? ' • • " v §^*£ r * ' }: ' ' r ' ^ " " • 

^ 3. Why are these held at the 'loc^^-^^^slbn ^offices?* . y ■ 

OBSERVATIONS: 



Describe vyhat yon" thought about the trailing "sessiga and *th,e ,ceftii 



cation test. : ' . ■ -m-' . v 

APPLICATION • ; r ' -r^-^.,^ ^S&^iffi: 





Students wbo have passed the Certificate^ buy arp 5 .^ 

apply restricted use pesticides, around. their-1^ ; : " 



\ . >' TEACHER'S KEY ' 

' <;. ;;.. I STUDENT WORKSHEET #1 * 

; READING LABEL DIRECTIONS 



;ffoK.^I^i'th: ex-ample Mabel in V AS -'On it 4045a.) 

• . : -'l^ r ; ... . . ■ ' ; . ; * ' v i - * 

1 ufK^t j 5 t h e - classification of the pesticide? Restricted use pesticide^ 

Li* • . v ■ r A • 



- 2. What is the compare's brand name?-. De Pesto 



3. . What type of pestic/de' is it? Insecticide . "" • ' 

-4..- What type 'of formulation is used in the pjesticide? Emulsifiabie ' 
concentrate " ' . 

■ r — 1 ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ * 

' r. 5 - Wha ^is the., toxic chemical* in the pesticide? Pes toff - - 1 r i s al icy lie a c i d .< 
: ^h^-M 5 ' the percent of active ingredient in the pesrtigdefo 45.0% v » : 

6; § Wli'ich . r p x e5ts does this pesticide control? • Alfalfa' weevil-; snout Jfegtle ' * 
... • „. '(-.n - wl>att^ applied? sprgy , /. - ~, _ ; ■. 

J* .Hp\H n^ch/sKbl^ld be Jjsed? (vgyiety, of answers )j T .'. ' ■ ■"<■ •! , -V 

; ' ;• -.>.jyhere* shpu Id -."thfe ' m^t^fial . b.e applied? Ohiy. IrTpurfe. alfalfa jiekgj^ 1 ' ,. \".: * 
v 'TO applied? : Qjiiy - once peh year When feedina«is* *' r *' ■' 



a PPj i ^ d - F 7 ■ Qrtiy-- once per year ' When _ feedirig^is ^ 
-'■> noticed : ; ^ v -^ '/ . ./ . V- w .7 



7 

: f,- : 



, 7. How toxic is • tjai-s "pesticide?: \ TH igh I y» ' toxii '' :> . , . "J v ' M 

8:4 What is stated in the Statement of PractT^t Tre^tmehy^ / \ \ « , 

If swallowed induce vomiting by giving a tajDlespponful of salt in a : 
glass; of . warm . water . Repfeat until 5 vomitus is clear. Call a physi- ^ 
j cian immediately. . 0 If inhaled--remove to fresh { air. Call a physi- ' 
, r : \ cian. If in . eyes-^flush eyes 'with plenty pf? water for at least -1*5 
» miniates. 'Call a physiqian. If on - !skin--remo\^kcontam"inated cloth- 

ing and immediately wash^skin with ^detergent and water .1 . ^ 

. > ■ ' ■ * ' : . ' > • A ' . 4 • ; •• \ ' : - • . ^. f. x \ • 

9. ^What is U>©--me«44lacturer l s name and address? A-Z Chemicals, -t ' ^ 
. Chemtbn f Nevada Why i.s thi.s irhpoi:tan.t? In case user has a . * . . 

••• specific question about u^e or antidote for treatment " , ' 

* . - ■ . . * . . \. ■ ■ . ^ - 

: r VlO : How siiould this T * pesticide be stored and disposed?, Do not contaminate - 
■ v V/ f : ' . . . . ^vvater, f odd,/ or t feed by storage . or disposal ■ Should ;be disposed of 
m a landfill approved for pestici#ess. or'.burjeg [q a safe place away ^ 
Trorty- w.ater supplies. Containers should be triple rinsed an<> offened * 
for . recycling /^econditjonin^or disposed of in an approved landfill / 
. or buried in a*safe place k. V / 

; * t T1 . - What is the reentry period for^tnis pesticide? 48 hours j 

' - • . • ; ' "' , v. 

" Does this.^pesticide have any. precautionary statement?. Yes 



key pesticide Indicators 





> Slightly Toxic to Relatively Nontoxic 




Moderately Toxic 



DANGER 



POISON 



-* ' ■ 



Highly Toxic 
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Recommended Protective Clothing 




^ Safest Method of Disposal \ 
of Highly toxie Containers 





Other Methods of Disposal 
of Highly Toxic Containers 








Other Met] 


tods of Disposal /■ 


■ 1* . 




of Highly 1 


"oxic Containers 

4- 


I 



Nonburnable 



IIIIP^ 

§1 



* 1 

A- 




Break, Crush, or Cut Apart 





Jhen Bury 



J 



< 
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Recommended StorsLqe of Pesticides 




Key Concepts ' 

1. Store in separate building, room or enclosure. 

2. Sacks, cartons, and fiber boxes should be stored on shelf. 

3. Keep locked. ^ < 

4. Use signs on outside of area. » . ' 

5. Store only pesticides in area. 

6. Make sure area is dry and the temperature can be controlled,. 

7. Store only in original containers with label in front. 
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TRANSPARENCY GUIDE 



HANDLING PESTICIDES .SAFELY AND PASSING CERTIFICATION TESTS 

1/ ^ ransparerTcy— KEY PESTICIDE INDICATOR'S 

\ A, ' Discuss the three signal words v and what each one means in terms 
of toxicity. ■ . • .* > \. 

, Have students cite examples of products where they havfe- seen, 
these signal words, - * 

•■ • ' V 

Transparency.— METHODS OF PESTICIDE POISONING . * 

A. Discuss pesticide poisoning-by the three methods listed. . 

* \ ■ * i* 

B. Have students give examples of* how, any of these accidents could, 
happen . 

* >, ■ 

III. Transparency --RECOMMENDED PROTECTIVE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 

A. .Discuss each article of clothing and equipment. 

B. -Have students identify instances .where these precautions wquld be 
\ yer-y 'beneficial. / ' 7 

IV: Tran$parfencies-«TYPES AND DISPOSAL OF CONTAINERS-?/, 

* ( A,, 'Discuss, the three classifications of containers. t 

* v *fl , ♦ • - • «i K' * ■ 

/'rpJBVV Describe how; to dispose oL the ^containers. /> v < 

* !•* " *■ r • * - . - . ^ * 

p./' Discuss the Environmental. Protection Agency's '/die in disposing of 

* * containers and waste. - 

. ( : ' • • ■ • 

V. Transparency — RECOMMENDED STORAGE OF /PEST IC IDES. 

A. Discuss why it is important to have good pesticide storage. . 

■ ' 1 

B. Have students identify specific storage ^recommendatipns'. 

C. 'Have Students plan a pesticide storage area, and then describe to 
.. * class. ° , : j. ■ . '■ ■ 
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TEACHER'S KEY 
' , SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS - - 

HANDLING PESTICIDES SAFELY^ AND - PASSING CERTIFICATION .TESTS 
True ( + ) - False (0) • • * 



0 



0, 



1 . 

3. 

4. 

5, 

6. 

7. 

" 8/ 
9. 

10. 



A pesticide is a type of rodenticide. 



Downwind is the side, towards whiclr,the prevaiTing wind^ is 
blowing. 4ft ' ' 

A\stomach poison is^ a pesticide _which kills when swallowed. , 

A selective herbicide will kill, or^injure all. plants in the applica- 
tion ^ite. 

A fumigant poison is one that is taken up by one part of the 
animal o # r plant, and .then moves to 'another section. 

Oge should wear, their coveralls inside their boots when work- 
ing with pesticides. \ , ■ ■ r> . 

The stora'ge area for pesticides \should be dry, cool, and out 
of direct sunlighi.- V.' : • 

Most poisonings involving pesticides . occur with adults. 

* *• ' ■ • , ' - •■' 

Transporting "pesticides safely requires extra care on yoUr . 
part. ; t 

If a pesticide will do. little, harm to the applicator or the en- 
vironment, it will be classified as a general use pesticide. 



-Match the term, in column 1 with activity in column 2. 

\ H ~- • 



. G 



B 

D • 



A . Insecticides 

"2. Fungicides 

3. Herbicides 

4. Rodenticides 

5. ,Nematicide 

6. Defoliants 

7. Disiccants 

8. Bactericides 

9. Miticides 

10. Repel lants^ . 



A. Controls rats and mice. ' 1 . ^ 

B. Causes^ leaves to drop prematurely 

C. . Used to drive* pests from a v location 

D. - Causes; plant tissue to dry- out 
; E. ^Controls weeds / ' \ 

F, Controls nematojdes- 1 . 7 ' : ' 

G. Control* fungi that cause plant * • 
diseases 

H. Controls-insects and insect relatives 

I, /.Control bacterial diseases 

J, Contrcrl. mites * • v , 
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Multiple Choice 

. "jJ"* ' . \ .."*"- V ' 

B 1. Which part of the body has the highest dermal exposure?^ 

\ ".. A- ) Ear canal . * 

B. s Scrotal are'a 
■ . - ,4 C. Scalps . ♦ . * J) . " ' 

fc>. PaJm.o^hand * 
t. BaH of foot 

A, > 2. Which of the 4 following chemicals is the most toxic according to 
\^ the LD 5Q value? < - 

A. ' LD* 5 4 

B. LD^ 10 - ■ . • 
1 C. • LD^ 50 

' ' D/ LD 50 75 ' 

E. v None of the above 

C 3, W'hen "WARNING" is on' the* label it indicates/that the pesticide 

is 

* ■ V * 

• A. . Highly toxica _ 

/ B. Slightly toxic " . 

' ■ C. Moderately toxic . / 

D. All f of the above 

E. None of the above^ 

E 4. Which' of the following formulation's is defined as wetta-ble 

powders sold * as thick liquids to(make them ' easier to add 
water? / > 

A. \ Solutions 
° £> f . Writable powders 

. • _ C. - Soluable powders 
2 . . D.^ .Granules*. " 

' . E. Flowables «. '. i * 

*ll 5. Which of the following >is not a recommended clothing pre- 

. V caution? , . a ; ; V 

a". Boois , , 

' B. Gloves J ■ ' ' ■*■ ' 

' C. Long sleeve shirt 

D. Pants inside boots 

' ' ' E. Goggles f . 

A 6. At which age do most pesticide poisonings in I llinois c occur? 

A . 0-3 years " 

B . 3-12 years 

C. 13-25 years • " 

D. 25-30 years ' . . " 

E. Over* 30 year* 2(Jl 
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7.;' Most accidental pesticide related deaths are caused by:' - 

A. Improper use . 4 ' 

B, Improper storage . > . 
C . . ° Improper disposal 

D. Improper interpretation of label , 
> E. None of the above 

8/« Containers^are classified into . disposal^groups. Which of the 



containers^ are classified into .d 
following \y not a disposal group 



A. t Burnable containers s 
,B. Nonburnable containers ,•■ " ' 

T Burnable apd nonburnable that contained highly toxic 

* ^ > chemical ■ •' .* . * 

D. .Buriabl^ containers : V: , /• 

E. None of the above ■■"•J ; 

9. Which of the following is a gqod approved practice to follow 
. when storing pesticides? 

A. Store in separate building or >oom 

B. Sacks, cartons, boxes, should be stored on a shelf 

C. Padlock door to storage area 

D. Put up warning signs f „ , 

E. All of the above 

10. All labels on^ pesticide Include all but: 

t >' . . " ' 

A. Classification . 

B. Brand name , * 
X. Directions for use l w / 
. D. Directions for disposal of container ■ • 
. E. Statement of practical treatment ; " A : ■ 

Question . : ' ■•' 

% . • •. ■ . • « • ■ f , 

List and explain some of * the approved practices for storage of 
pesticides. * f 

(Refer to VAS Unit 4045a) 



Discuss how to dispose of each type, of 'container,, and ^precautions 
to follow wfien disposing of containers* ' \ 

(Refer to VAS gnit '4045a) \'y ■• 



/ ;■: * * ; UNIT E: CROP SCIENCE > V f ^* ' ' 

* : *. - ;'■ • ' . •'■'.f - ; ' • * ' " . ' * 'yvv-:; ■ •• . - ; , 

. PROBLEM A R E A: .MA I NTA I N I NG AND IMPROVJNd-VV ; 

";:V FORAGE CR'OPS AND PASTURES "V • 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEXCHER: :/ : J : ' ' ; ; ' 

This problem area is designed for use with eleventh grade or; ad^V 
vanced students in vocational agriculture programs. The recommended 
time for teaching this problem area is tl.u ring the early fall/ k ^ : 5 

; ; . • ■■■ '• V 1 "'"" • .• •. '. i**y 
* >;Thie estimated instructional time for this problem area is -3 to 5. days^ 
depending on «hbw far the teacher wishes to go in developing fbhage : ^ 
eyafuation skills^ ^ jf,. thie students are to be* in vol ved irt • pthe r activity 
exercises,, the instructional time will need to be increased. 1 ■ 

Instructors are encouraged to conduct a Ibcal search >ta l^ 
supplementary materials, for use with this problem area;^ The items in this 
problem, area are for reference or; modification, as- instructors adaj^t these' 
materials to. :jtheir local situation. : . . ->;■« ^ 




CREDIT SOURCE^: ' ■ ' .• . j /. ■ , . • ' ' ; -W.< • 



Thiese materials were developed through i a funding* agr^iSWeht;^^.'^'^- - 
; R-33-13-D-0362-466, with the lllinbis State Board of Eduction, Department , V 
of •* Adult, Vocational apd Technical Education, Research and Development 
Section, 100 North First Street, Springfield ^IJjihois ;62^77. bpinions ;^ ,s v ;? 
expressed in these materials do not reflect,, nor - should they b& construed r • 
as policy or opinion of the State Board of Education or it$ sta/f. 

The teacher's guide, student worksheet, and test questions were ' "v, 
developed by Al Zwiliing, Department of Vocational ;and T6dhi>ical 
Education, University of Illinois, and Chris Mqwfcer, former graduate 
student in. Agricultural Education.. Transparency^ masters and ?the 
transparency discussion guide were prepared by the Vocational Agriculture 
Service, University of Illinois. Suggestions and guidance^ in .the : 
development of : these materials were provided by the Rural Cor&V . 
Curriculum Field Test Teachers, and reviewed by the following' vocational - 
agriculture teachers: ... ' ^ " 

Clarence Benard - Enfield* High, School ■» ■'•v* ■ 

Clarence Tipton - Serena H/gh -School v v * - ^ . > 

Carol Keiser - Carljnville'HRgh School v *' ;7 v. :V V 
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Unit: Crop science^ *\ . . >y\ :"■ \ 



1 L , / . , Problem area : Majnteinings^nd improving forage crops* and-- \ 
....... pastures v^V' J>; , : ' : ". :- m \ V . 

III. Objectives: ' At the clb:se of this problem afea^tidents vyill - 

4 ' /• • -be able to: '■/•'v ,.:''.^'; r; :< ; -i *■ . ;'v r - ■ 

"M.: ' Choose the proper species and varieties of forage: pl^prfs^"^^ 
• adapted- for ^theiKa'reta; " < ' - ' - r • 

2. Identify the steps inyplyed in establwing forage crops abd 
improving. pastulr:e"s. \ ^ ' ' • 

.'\ /-'l :"■ V.'" -V'" : • '-■V * "■ \ : ! ^ " ,v/'" : ■ v" f v ' 

.3. Identify the managements practices used to maintain forage**' 
• crops.! . 

, 4. / Estimate the economic .\ZalQe of an acre of forage". ?. 

' " . * '* . " \, " 

IV. Suggested interest approaches;;; > A : : r ; u ^ . : ~ 



-T; ( ^Ask the. following questions t6 stimulate interest : - 

a . , 11 How many of ybu have pastures or - hay ^ORS^on'your? 
. ' home farm? 11 :- : v <■ - ■ : * * « 

b , What are you r .pas tu re is tot km . r.ates .in terrns of acres' 



per animal? 11 
c. "Could this rate be improved? 11 > 
. d. "What are the hay yields dn^your home/farm?" 

2v Demonstrate the vfclue of, forages by comparing it to corn 
and soybeans. ..- *) 




V. : Anticipated problems and concerns of students: " ; % 
r 1 ; ' v How^ can I tell if a pasture needs'' renovating? - " ^ 
*2. What species ahd- varieties are. best adapted for our area?/ 
* 3.. . What kind of "fertiliser should apply? % When . should T apply' 
V ': ... .(t? '■" V;..: v ; '".'J / V 

4. How; should prepare the seedbed? : , . , / 
^ 5. What are the .best rates and methods of seeding? >. 
6. How should pastures be managed?" . » 

'7. When should* hay crops be harvested? u . . ^ 

. •8\> HoW can we control (weeds in forages and pastures? 



^ A 



Suggested learning activities arid -experiences; . V < ■ ■« : 

1. * •Conduct -an .interest approach using phe-^or. mdre :of • the . 

suggestions it).. Section -I V.. v ~ ';; - 

2. , Have students identify problems and concerns and then . v 

recpr^ them on the chalk board. • / • " ^ 

3. Have .students read resource^materials and find answers to 
their problems. .and concerns. ~ '■■ 

4. H$ve students com p fete worksheets, using ~W\S l^nit 4014. 



Display Crop Varieties, for IIHndis" Wall chart/ and discuss 
the varieties adapted to the local area. .Ask .students to 
identify the varieties that th'ey. use.,. 



. 6. . Organize a field trip to: ' 

* a. Pastures and hay fields to point out specific manage- ; 
merit practice?. -•• ' « 

. ' b.- ^Observe a farmer seeding a forage crop. 

c^ Observe a farm^rvinterseeding a pasture with a no-till 

'; seeder*. ^ . / /' . ' \ • 

\ . . • ' : . ' •. ..' if .. ■ ■ .' , ' ' ' • .'; 

7. Have students' identify samples of forage crops, by laying 
«.ou„t the plants of, different crops. ■ 

8* Show one or more of the slidefilms listed in Section IX. . 

.9. Distribute And discuss "Approved Practises for Alfalfa." 

10. H aye., each student prepare a short presentation on the 

. r > advantages 'and disadvantages of a forage species. . t .... 

11. Prepare samples of hay and' other forages ; then have stu- ' ■« 
. dents evaluate the samples for quality/ Refer to. Core I- 

materials for. quality standards. 4 Ask students to 
explain their rating of selected samples. ' Have students 
bring iri a" sample flake of hay, c"orn $ilage 7 and forage 
seeds. ' • 

12. * Have students complete the Competency Inventory to check 
; v their skills. '\ • / ' / " '• 4 . ; 

■ « ■ . .-' ■ - >**»'•' * 

AppJicatiqn -procedures: . u " 

1. Students 'who become involved in forage' production after 
high , school can apply management practices and use skills 
Jearfied in this problem area. ; / 

2. Students ;who have forages- should apply their' knowledge 
and skills to their S.O.E. project. ' 



3. Skills acquired, in this problem area.should be .u|ed in <eval : 
uating hay quality at a crops judging contest;*^* 

<■■ V - ' •'. : ^ - > .■ ' . '"V 

Evaluation: \ ^ ■ ' - 

1 . / Administer 'test using some qr^all.of the sample questions 
included in this problem aisea.- ' 



2. Evaluate student vybrksheets. v N 

3. * -bvajuate. students forage plant collection. 



Referen ces a nd_a id s r . . . j . ■ • • ' - A 

The.-fDl lowing materials are available from Vocational 
Agriculture, Service, University .of Illinois: 

:" ". * . -V . : \ ; ■ . 

1. - VAS Unit. 4014 ''Improving Permanent Pastures. 11 

2. VAS^Unit 4032a "Producing High Alfalfa Yields. H 

3. "..VAS Bui letiff: "Approved Practices for* Alfalfa. 11 ■ 

, . ... ■ ■* » * 

■4: - m YAStSlidefihn.748 "Efficient Alfalfa Production. " \ 
5'. /VAS SlWefilm 749 "Diseases of Alfalfa.". 

r -1 > ... ■ j 

6r^^AS u Sfidefilm 750 -"Disease* of Red. Clover." ' 



Other materials: ; \ . ••■ 

1. ; IJIinois Agronomy Handbook ; 
... Circular 1186 * ' * ' 

University of Illinois, College of Agriculture/ 
'Cooperative -Extension Service 
Urbana,. Illinois 61801 : " v ■ i 

, . r, « ■ * * ' -V: - • ' - : * * •••^ 

2. - Crop "Varieties, for. Illinois " . m \ v % ,j 
\* VAS Agriculture Releases. ; - 





1 4. Stemphylium leaf spot; R, close up „ 
of lesion 



5: Summer (Cercospora) black 
stem and leaf spot 




7. Downy mildew. L f upper 'arid lower . leaf surfaces; R, infected 8. Alfalfa mosaic 

shoottip V ' ^ 





^ Bacterial 'leaf 10: Spring (Phoma and Ascochyta) black stem (L) 
ERIC , and leaf spbt(R) • r 



1 1. Cercospora leaf spot 



1, 
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ALFALFA DISEASES I 



1. ,%b'tnjfton lleaf Spot, caused by the fungus Pseudopeziza medicagi- 
nis, occurs world-wide reducing both yield and hay equality by eariy and 
heavy defoliation. Seedling stands under a thick cover crop can be 'se- 
verely, infected following extended periods of cool, moist\?r very humid 
weather^ Numerous small (1 to 3 mm), circular, dark brown to black 
its form on the leaflets. These lesions remain distinct and develop a 



'yellow halo. A tiny, light brown, cup-shaped structure (apothe- 
. appears in the center of older spots on the upper leaf surface. 



m Slij 

cuin 

Plants^re rarely killed outright by Common Leaf Spot, but defoliation 
can seriousULaEeduce plant vigor and predispose a plant to winter injury. 
The fungus survives in undecomposed leaves and leaf fragments on the 

* so '^^ ce - • ^ . \ 

2. fellow Leat Blotch, caused by the f Mngus Leptotrochila medicafp- 

' m3P _ isy n^n yfn Pseudopeziza ]ones'ii\~\ m perfect stage, Sporonema 
p phacidiodes) , occurs world-wide where stands are rank and tall. Lea 

\ »symptbms start as chlorotic flecks that often enlarge to form yellow-to 
orange' str^ks between the leaf veins. Older lesions turn an orange- 
yellow or brown. Numerous dark specks (pypnidia) form in the centers 
of older lesiofns on the upper leaf surface.. The withered leaves may 
♦remain attached for some time. The fungus survives in undecomposed 
leaves on the soil surface. , * 

■ 3. Leptosphaerulina Leaf Spot, also called lepto leaf spot, halo spot, 
pepper spot and brown leaf spot, is most severe on young leaves, peti- 
ole and other above ground parts of recently cut stands. The disease is 
most prevalent in cool; moist'weather. The causal fungus, Leptosphaer- 
ulina brio siana (synonyms Pseudoplea or Pleosphaerulina briosiana), 
produces small, reddish-brown to black spots ("pepper spots") that, 
may enlarge^ to form oval-to-round tan spots with a darker brown' 
border often surrounded by a yellowish area. Infected leaves and 
petioles die and often cJing to the stem for some time. The fungus 
overwinters in leaves on the soil surface. 

4. Stemphylium Leaf Spot, also called target; spot, is>caused by the 
fungus S temphylium botryosum (perfect stage, Pleospora hcrbarum). 
The disease is t often most severe in lush dense stands following warm 
wet weather when harvesting' is delayed. Lesions on 'the* leaflets are Oval- 
to-elongate, dark brown spots with lighter centers that enlarge and form 
concentric light and dark brown zones. £ single large lesion can cause a 

~ leaflet to turn yellow and drop prematurely. Older leaf and stem lesions 
are covered by a sqotlike mold due to growtrrof the Stemphylium 

. fungus* Black, girdling lesions may develop on' the peduncles, petioles 
and stems causing the foliage beyond to wilt, wither and die. The 
fungus qverwinters on old infected stems or on seed. * 

5. Summer (Cercospora) Black Stem and Leaf Spot, also called Cer- ^ 
cospora leaf . spot and Cercospora black stem, is caused by the fungus 
Cercospora medicaginis. The disease is common after the first cutting 
during warm, moist weather. Leaf lesions begin as small/brown spots, 
that enlarge to form roughly round, reddish- to smoky-orown lesions, , 
2 to 6 mm in diameter, with a yellow halo. If severe, learlets'are killed. ' 
causing early defoliation. Stem and, petiole lesions art elliptical to 
elongate and reddish- to chocolate-brown. These lesions rrray expand to ' 
girdle and kill the stems, petioles and peduncles resulting in further 
defoliation and loss of seed. The fungus overwinters in crop^gsidue and 
may be seed-borne. 

6. ^ Rust, caused by the fungus JJromyces striatus, is a late-season 
disease that occurs world-wide. The uredial pustules are reddish-brown 
and dusty, forming on the lower leaf surface, petioles and stems. When 
severe, rusted leaves may turn yellow and fall prematurely. The near 
absence of the alternate hosts (Euphorbia spp.) in the USA makes the 
black telial stage, which forms at the season's end, nonfunctional in 
the disease cycle. The. fungus survives in southern states in the uredial 
stage in Irving plants. The urediospores are wind-borne, northward as the 
season progresses. . • . 



7. Downy. Mildew, caused by the fungus Peronospora ^trifoUofum, 
appears mainly in the spring and fall . during cool, moist . or humid 

* weather. Symptoms disappear during warm-tb-hbt, dry wea'ther. Young ■ 
leaflets, especially at the shoot tips of rapidly growing plants, are often 
dwarfedi twisted or curled downward with light green -to-yej Tow blotch- 
es. A pale violet, downy growth may be. visible on the under4eaf surface, 
especially durin&fcool, moist -pr very humid . weather. Systemically \ 
infected plants rbay.be stunted and yellow, fall-infected seedlings com- 
monly winter-kii^ The" fungus overwinters as thick-walled, spores 
(oospores) in *crop residue and as mycelium in systemically infected 
crown buds and shoots. / . . " • »• ;'" 

8. Alfalfa. Mosaic is caused, hy a virus of "many strains, transmitted to 
seed through pollen and ovules from infected plants and by aphids 

"after feeding on infected plants. Typically, a yellow or fight' green 
interveinal mottling and yellow steaks parallel to the leaf veins appear 
in young developing leaves during cpol weather. Infected leaves or 1 
entire pjants often become distorted and stunted. Mosaic-infected 
plants may die within several weeks to several years. Symptom expres- 
sion' is often' masked ih hot weather; many infected plants may never 
\show symptoms. The virus is seed-borne and also overseasons in living 
alfalfa and other plants (some 220 species in 73^ genera). 

9. \ Bacterial Lea,f Spot, caused by the bacterium Xanthomonas 
alfalfae, may occur world-wide; following warm-to-hot, moist weather 
SmalV round-to-irregular, water-soaked leaf spots expand up to 3 mm in 
diameter, .become^ir regular and brown or black, often with a lighter 
center Wiat may ^jfip\due to dried bacterial exudate on the surface. 

v Infected ^leaves us«Sjy"'Mther and drop prematurely. Stem lesions are 
''greasy" before enlarging and turning light-to<lark brown. Infected 
seedlings are ofterl stunted or killed. The bacterium overseasons in crop 
residue and in soil. . ., ' j 

10. Spring Black Stem, or Ascochyta leaf spot, is^similar to .Summer 
(Cercospora) Black Stem (5), but disease development is favored by 
cool, moist weather in spring and fall. Usually the first cutting. is:"most 
damaged. The causal fungus, Phoma medicaginis var. medicaginis 
(synonym Ascochyta imperfecta), primarily/ infects the stems, 'but 
attacks all above ground plant parts. Dark green, water-soaked /gird ling = 
lesions develop in the stems and petioles, turning dark brown to black 
with age. The lesions may enlarge and merge. utiti I most 6f the lower • • 
parts of stems are blackened. Young shoots may be girdled, turn . 
yellow-to-brown, and die. Numerdus small, irregular, dark brown or 
black spots form on the lower leaves. The lesions enlarge a na^ may 
merge to cover most^of the leaflet. If severe, the leaves turn yellow, 
wither, and drop prematurely. A crown* and root rot rw also develop. 

v The fungus overseasons is djpeased plant tissue and maybe seed^orne. 

11. Cercospora Leaf Spot is a minor foliar disease in warm, moist 
weather caused by the fungus Cercospora zebrina. The fungus is closely 
related to the one that incites Summer Black Stem (5); however, 

VC zebrina also attacks various clovers. The ''brown leaf lesions are oval, 
to irregula'r in shape, expanding into dark, target-shaped spots sur- 
rounded by a yellow tialo. Older lesions may appear ash-gray due to 
sporulation of the fungus on the diseased tissue. The fungus Overwinters 
in plant residue and may also be.seed-bo#ne. , . . ■ 



s For chemical control suggestions, a listinfl of resistant varieties, 
and other control. measures, consult the Extension Plant Pathologist at d 
your land-grant university or your.county extension office. » * 
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Photo credits: V I. Frosheiser (1, 3, 4R, 9, 1 0R), .University of Wisconsin (2, 4L, 6,7L, 8), K.T, Leath (5)*, F. L. Lukeaic (7R), University of 
rilinois (10L), and Iowa State University (11). • > 
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1/ Bacterial wilt? 









V. 
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2. Phytophthora root rot. L, dead and dying plants; R, typical 



root symptoms 




3.. Anthracnose. L, external and R, internal symptoms 



4. Fusarium 
crown rot 



5. Mycoleptddiscus crown 
rot' 
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ALFALFA DISEASES II 



PLANT DISEASE NO. 8 
JANUARY 1980 
4 'URB^NA, ILLINOIS 



" 1. Bacterial Wilt, caused by the bacterium Corynebactfrium insi'di-, 
osum, is a major disease that occurs worldwide, especially in poorly 
drained wet areas. The bacterium is easily spread in the field by mowing 
and tillage equipment, surface water> and animal life in the soil.Symp- 
• foms first appear, as the dying of scattered plants throughout a field, 
usually starting in the second or'third year after seeding. Severely in- 
fected plants' are stunted to dwarfed, bunchy, and yellow-green to 

' bleached. S\Jch plants are more susceptible to winter-kill. Under mois- 
ture stress, young succulent growth wilts and dies^ A cut through a * 
diseased tap root or crown reveals a yellow-to-brown' discoloration in 
the vascular cylinder The bacterium overseasons in crop debris in the 
soil and infects plants through a variety of wounds. 

2. Phytophthora ftoot Rot is a serious, worldwide, soil-borne 
-disease-caused-by-the-fungus-^/ty^op/tf/torfl -me£a5perma~Ui ke-Bacterial — 
. Wilt (1), it occurs primarily fh low-lying, poorly drained soils following 

periods of excessive rainfall or flood irrigation. Losses are most severe 
to seedling stands. Infected plants are stunted; the leaves turn yellow 
or reddish, wilt, and die. Regrowth is often slow and greatly reduced 
after a cutting. The tap roots and rootlets are rotted with yellow-to- 
brown lesions that later turn black. There is -usually a sharp line 
between rotted and healthy tissue and the decay may occur at various 
depths in the soil. The fungus probably overseasons as thick-walled/ * 
.dormant spores (oospores) or as mycelium in crop debris. 

3. Anthracnose, caused by the fungus Chile to trie hum- trifolii, 
occurs in the southern half of the USA during warm, moist or humid 
weather. Infected shoots wilt and die, turn straw-colored to white,' and, 
are scattered* through a field. Newly killed shoot tips often have .a 
"shepherd's crook" appearance. Lesions on the^lower parts of these 
shoots are oval to diamond-shaped with a straw-colored center and a - 
brown border. Black fruiting structures (acervuli) form in the centers of 
older lesions and on crop debris^The fungus may grow downward frorn^ 
infected shoots • into the crown tissue which appears bluish-black. 
Diseased 'crowns produce weak, less vigorous shoo'ts or entire plants are 
killed thinning out the stand. The fungus overseasons in living and dead 
plants, on machinery, and in the soij. 

4. Fusarium Crown Rot and root fot, like Fusarium Wilt (7), is a 
'widespread, soil -borne disease caused by. several species of Fusarium. » 
These" fungi enter through a variety of wounds caused by machinery, 
cold temperatures, nematodes, insects and other animals. Infected ' 
plants are usually stunted with bleached, yellow leaves that. wilt under ' 
a moisture stress. Light brown -to-black- streaks develop in the vascular . 
tissue of diseased plants. Leaves on these plants often curl slightly and 
wither,. The disease progresses slowly, rarely killing a plant in a single 
growing season. The stand is gradually thinned from year to year. 
Seedlings may wilt, wither . and die (postemergence damping-off), 
especially during warm, wet weather. These fungi survive as chlamdo- 
spores in soil or plant debris. * . 

5. Mycoleptodiscus Crown Rot, caused by the fungus Mycolepto* 
discus terrestris, is only found in the USA and is most severe in warm, 
humid weather. The fungus causes damping-off of seedlings, but is more 
prevalent as a black rot of the lateral roots that later spreads, into the 
tap root and crown. Infected crowns have^numerous wilted and dead 
stems. Small Brown leaf spots and reddish-brown stem lesions aFe occa- ' 
sionally seen. As with Sclerotina Crown...and Stem Rot (6), fungal 
mycelium and numerous, small, round to spindle-shaped black sclerotla 
may be found in decayed .crown tissue. The fungus probably^fer- 
winters as sclerotia in crop residue and soil. .' 



6, Sclerotinia Crown and Stem Rot, caused by the fungus Sclero- ..\ 
tinia irifoliorum (synonym S. sclerotiorum), is a : cool, wet wefatber, „ 
disease that infects plants of all ages. Small, mor* or less* Circular 
patches of dying and dead seedling plants are common! On older plants, 
infec^ leaves and stems become yellow and finally collapse. A white, 
cottony mass of fungus mycelium grows over dead plants of the soil . 
surface in wet. weather. Dark brown to black sderotia later formjn the 
.fluffy growth*. Affected plants may die with the*funjgus invading the 
crown areaf The crown turns' soft and grayish -green, causing the shoots 
to wilt an^L turn yellow, the fungus, overseasons as dormant, hard, 
round-to-irreguiar sclerotia, up tq 8 to 20 mm in diameter, in soil and 
crop debris. • • . - - - 
• " '"• ' . ♦ ■ ' 

7. Fusarium Wilt, normally caused by the soil-borne fungus Fus- 
—oriu77roxysponw~f^spTTnedicagims^occurs7n-\^ 

Scattered plants within these areas wilt, sometimes starting on one side, 
with the leaves turning Jighj green-to-yellow. Affected plants are com- 
monly stunted or dwaVfed and o*ie slowly over a period of several weeks, 
or months during warm-to-hot^ weather.^ Dark or reddish-brown streaks 
within the vascular, cylinder are. visible in a tap root that has been spUt^ 
or cut across. ^The fungus, like those cause Fusarium Crown Rot (4)>^ 
survives in soil for years as chlamydpspores or as mycelium in living or 
dead plants. «' ^ 

. 8. Rhizoctonia Stem Canker or blight is caused by the cosmopoli- 

■ tan soil fungus Rhizoctonia soJani. Scattered, round to. irregular areas of 
•affected plants are evident in a field. Elliptical to circular, somewhat 
sunken, tan to reddish- or dark-brown lesions" (cankers) form Qn the 
lovyer stems, crown and taproot. If severe, stems and roots are girdled 
causing the leaves and shoots to turn yellow, Vvilt and die. Seedlings* 

■ are kiWed Jbefbre or after emergepce. In hot, humid weather jthe leaves 
and shoots, especially on lush plants in thick stands may appear water- 
soaked. Aff%ted Darts soon wilt, wither and die. The fungus survives ' j 
for years in the soil as minute, irregular, dark brown -to-black sclerotia 

or as a saprpphyte in plant debris. ■ ■ • :. 

;9. Violet Rqot,£ot, caused iby the fungus Rhizoctonia crocorunr 
(sexual stage. He licobasidium purpurcum) , is usually of minor impor- 
tance. The' disease is most prevalent in older stands after midsummer, 
killing plants in enlarging, circular to irregular patches. The shoots 
turn yeljovtf, then brown, witherAand die. Infected roots decay, turn 
brown to dark violet, and are capered with a thick, fright violet-to- 
cinnamon, feltlike mat of hypbae. The fungus survives as* deep violet- 
brown, velvety sclerotia in soil *id as a saprpphyte In plant debris. t 

10. Crown Wa/t, a common disease in excessively wet fields, mostly . 
in' the western USA, is caused by the fungus Physodcrma (Urophlyctis) 
alfalfae. Irregularly shaped white galls, up to 5 cm in diameter, farm on 
the crown at 6*r slightly below the soil surface. Older galls turn gray-to- 
brown as they dry and decay. The fungus survives as resting spores in 
gall tissue and in the soil. v 

11* ■ Dodder/also known as strangleweed, goldthread and lovevine, is 
caused by several species of Cuscuia. Dodder is a slender, twining, 
orange-to-yellow, annual vine. that is parasitic on a wide range of plants. 
It occurs in tangled, yellowish, patches that enlarge up to an acre or 
more in diameter if left uncontrolled. This "leafless" s*eed plant en- .] 
twines alfalfa stems, grows over the tops of plants and mats them 
down, slowly reducing their vigor. Infected areas are difficult to har- . ( . .; 

vest. Dodder seed can remain dormant* in soil up to 20 years. 

y» ' ■ ■ ■:■ . . • "// 

'For chemical control suggestions, a listing of resistant, varieties, 
and other control measures, consult the .Extension Plant Pathologist at •-"■,*. 
your iand-grant university, or you county extension office. . 



Photo credits: F. I. Frosheiser (1L, 3L, 7,8),W. Q: Willis (1R, 5, 11), 
A*. S. Wiliiams^SR, 9L), F. U Lukezic (4, 6L), and G. W. Simone (6C). 
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CLOVER DISEASES I 



1 . Stemphylium leaf spot, or Target spot, caused by the fungi Sfem- 
phyliutQ sarcinaefonrie. and 5. botfyosum, is a common yvarm) wet 

'•■ weatrjer disease of red clover. Losses are greatest in dense stands' in late 
,; summer and,,autumn. Small dar^c brown spots on the leaflets, later 1 
enlarge and develop into oval-to-round, target-like spots with alternate 
light and dark b/oyvn rings. Entire older leaves become wrinkled and 
dark brown with a sooty appearance. Such leaves . usually remain 
attached to the plant. Elongated, sunken, brown lesions with light 
centers may occasionally form on the stems, petioles and pods. The 
causal fungi overwinter in infected plant residue. * v >, ... '' , 

2. Common or Pseudqpeziza leaf spot of red clover, caused by the 
furigus Pseudopeziza trifolii. ls closely related to those causing common 

leaf spot and yellow leaf blotch of Alfalfa.: Infections are widespread 

during cooK wet weather. Very small, angular to round, dark spots-. 
*' olive to reddish-brown, Purple or black-develop on both leaf surfaces. 

Occasionally, small elongated dark streaks may occur op the petioles. 

Severely infected leaves may becWie yellow. The fungus overwinters ih 

crop debris. 

3; 'Sooty blotch, sometimes. called black blotch, is a widely distribut- 
ed -disease of red clover caused by the fungus- Cymddothea trifplii; 
Olive-green dots, appear on the> lower leaf surface, enlarge/ become 
thicker and darker, and eventually resemble velvety, 'black, elevated 
cushions. In the fall*, the black areas have a shiny surface. If infection is 
severe, the entire leaf turns yello.w-to-brown, dies, and drops early., 
, The fungus ove,rw inters* in plant residue. 

4. Cercospora leaf spot, sometimes called* summer. black astern, is a.. 
.' widespread disease of red clover during warm, moist weather in summer 

( ] and early autumn. Jt is caused by the fungus Cercospora zebrina. Leaf , 
spots are angular; deep. br6wn and 'more or less tielimited by the veins! 
Older spots may develop ash-gray centers.' Sunken, dark brown Jesioha 
on the stems and petioles may en larse and . merge to form extensive 
dark areas on the stems. The disease is spread by plahtin^ihfected seed. 
The fungus also overwinters in crop debris. 

5. . Bacterial blight, or bacterial leaf spot, caused by Pseudomonas 
syringue, is a minor disease of red clover.. During* cool, wet weather at 

. any tirri enduring the growing season angular, dark ' brown-to-black . 
blotches may form oh the leaflets, petioles, stipQIes, stems, and flower ; 
pedicels. During wet weather, a. rmlky-white" bacterial exudate , may 
form on. diseased areas? The exudate dries to form a thin, crusty ;film 
that shines in the light. Infected leaves. may become tattered and torn. as 
the wind tears away the dead areas. Trie bacterium overwinters ih, 
infected residue and is spread by splashing rain arid equipment. 

6. . Powdery, mildew occurs. wherever ;red clover is .grown;, It is most - 
severe during long periods of dry weather when nights are cool'ahd days • 

. are warm. The disease,* caused by the fungus Erysiphe palygoni, can 
reduce both yield and hay quality, especially late in the growing season. 
A dusty, white to pale gray mildew grows in patches on the leaves. 
Infected* leaves rrtay turn yellow and wjther prematurely. The mildew 
fungus overwinters as, black specks (cleistothecia) scattered oh diseased 
plant residue. It is spread by air currents. 

.7. . Red clover' vein mosaic is caused, by. a virus and is transmitted from 
plant-to-plant by the pea aphid {Macrosiphum pisi) arid other aphids as 
they feed. Tjie first symptom is a fa*int.ye|lowing of the leaf veins. The 
chlorosis gradually' intensifies until the veins and adjacent tissue may 
'become a whitish-yellow. Symptoms are. most conspicuous in young 
leaves during cool weather. Symptoms become ''masked" or disappear . 
during hot weather. Yields are reduced and affected plants are weakeh- 
■ ed.and more susceptible to root rot fungi, winter injury, and drought.' 
In. time, clover stands thus become thir\ and unproductive. 



8. Alfalfa mosaic is a virus-caused disease, transmitted, from diseaseof; 
alfalfa/ red clover, or . other legume plants, to healthy plants by various 
spedies.pf aphids. A systemic light and dark green or yellow mottling 

' Is the most common symptom. Other symptoms may include vein . 
>' yellowing, leaf crinkling and dlstortronyand yellow streaks or clothed 
on and between the yeihs^'Legumes,' especially j)a(deh peas. and beans, , , 
. growing near clover.yor alfalfa flelds^cpmmohly serve as reservoirs '.for 
mosaic viruses-alfalfa, red clover vein, bean yellow, and pea common: 
■ The viruses overwinter in a wide range of perennial host plants.^ 4 

9. Northern anthracnose /caused by the fungus Kabatiella caulivara, . 
is a seridtrs^eUsease of red clover in cool, wet weather. Elongated, dark .' 

' "; brown to biack, sunken, girdling lesions on the leaf petioles and stems: 
cause the shoot tips a nd fl ow er hea d s to -dr Oop, (lik e a snepherd's-crook ) ■ 
or collapse. The. lesions are'later light colored with dark margins. The •:, 
leaves dn affected plants wilt, appear scorched as if by fire, become 
'very brittle, and hang on^for. some time. The anthracnose fungus may 
be capneo on or within the seed; it also overwinters in plant residue. 

10. Root rot may be caused by one of several soil-borne fungi. Fungus 
growth is found in the crown-root area and within ruptured or other- 
wise injured tissues. Irregular, brown-to-black decayed areas may de'vel- 

. op or the whole crown and upper taproot rr\ay disintegrate. Root rot is 
most conspicious in early spripg. This disease complex causes a greater 
loss than^all. other diseases of red clover combined. 

t 11. Root and crown rots affect all types of clover. This disease, cJftised 
by a complex of soil-borne fungi/'acting singly or.together, may cause a 
■" 50 percent loss of red clover plants during the first yeaK Diseased plants 
are generally yellow' to bleached, stunted, and often wjlt during hot dry .'■ 
weather. Such plants gradually decline in vigor; finally wither and die. ' f 

.12. Fusarium root rot or Common root rot,- is caused by. several 

species of the fungus Fusarium, Li ke Other crown and root rots, infet:^ 
, a . tion usually occurs to plants weakened by winter, injury, prolonged * 
V drouth;. low or unbalanced fertility, insect or.nematodejnjury, impropr 

er management; mechanical injuries, or.other diseases., Affected planjfc 

appear, unthrifty,' stunted/ yellowish and wilt during hpt, dry Weather. . 
. Plants may be killed at any stage .of growth but stand loss is' greatest 

during the second year; A spongy or soft, light brown, reddish brow'n; . 
, v or. dark brOwh internal and external. decay develops in the larger roots". 

The. smaller rfeeder ;roote are also decayed, and appear ''pruned 'off." 

They causal fungi are common soil inhabitants and are generally distri*. 

buted wherever red clover is grown. / - - . 0 .■ 

13. Internal breakdown is. common in winter-injured crown and root 
-tissue' of . red clover and other clovers. Crown buds are damaged .or 
.killed. This tissue is later invaded, by fungi and bacteria resulting in 

• serious crown and root rcit losses. The control is to grow well-adapted 
species and varieties' in a- well-drained;' fertile soil. Avoid:, overgrazing 
"and 6vercu*tting in-the, fall/rank growth, and excessiverates of fertilizer 
(especially nitrogen). ■•. 

14. . Dodder (Cuscuta spp.) is a slender, twining,, parasitic vine that " 
„sr occurs in -tangled; yellowish-orange patches that "pull s doyyn'- clover 

. .plants. Dodder infects a-wide range of crop plants, being especial! y 
common "and" damaging to clovers <and alfalfa. Dodder seed is very : . 
difficult to separate from clover seed. ■ ■ '. ■. ' t * ! ■> 



, Fbr chemical control suggestions, a listing of resistant varieties, 
and other control measures/consult-the Extension PJar\t Pathologist at 
your land-grant university, or your county extension of f fee. V, % Z -*- s 
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CLOVER DISEASES II 



1. Cercospora leaf spot, more commonly called summer black stem, 
. is a widespread, warm*, moist weather disease caused by the fungus 

Cercospora zcbrina, pamage to white (Ladino) clover pastures- may be 
severe duripg late summer, in the southern half of the United States, Qn 
Ladino the lesions are angular to rectangular/dark brownfand more or 
less delimited by the veins. The centers of older fruiting lesions is gray- 
to»black*. Lesion's on the stems; petioles, and flower heads are reddish 

trown to da.rk;brown and somewhat sunken. Severely infected seed are 
shriveled and. /discolored. The fungus also persists overwinter; in old 

■ stems. . ; '/ /.■.' ■'■ ■ 

2. Common or* Pseud oj^sziza leaf spot of Ladino clover is caused by 
. Pseudopezizaitrifolii, a fungus that attacks other pernnial clovers as 

well. Infections occur during cool wet weather* Small, round to angular, 
dark reddish brown-to-black spots with lighter centers develop on both 
~leaf surfaces. Severe fnfection may cause the~leaves tp drop early, reduc* 
: irtg both the' yield and hay quality yThe fungus "overwinters in crop 
. debris.. _ ' . . . 

3. ' Ascochyta leaf spot',' also called spring black stem, is caused by the 4 
fungus Phoma trifolii. Dark brdwn-to'-black spots, irregular in size and 
shape, develop on" or along the leaf veins and on thtf'petioles following 

"Cold wet weather.,. Some, lesions may develop ; gray •tan .centers. Black, 
v enlarging lesions form on the sterns. 'Young shoots may be girdled and 
killed. Leaf and stem infections together may result in defoliation. The 
ausai fungus rs seed-borne and also overwinters in crop residue. 

4. Slime-molds cause an. unimportant, disease. During wet weather' 
one of a n Umber of these primitive, soil-borne ftjngi Creep {flow) up and 
over low*lying vegetation or other objects and soon form their powdery, 
.bluish, white-to creamy yellow, or black fruiting bodies. Some of the 
more common species include PHysarum cinercum,' Mucilago sppngiosa, 
an6-Fttligo septica. Although unsightly, these fungi do, no harm except; 
to keep light off- the foliage in areas up to about three feet in diameter.' 
The growth can easily be* rubbed off to expose the healthy or yellowed 
\clover tissue underneath. Slime molds usually* disappear following a 

)od.rain. ' *. 



most numerous on the lower leaf surface, may cause infected leaves to 
wither, become brown, and drop prematurely. Thej sooty bldtch fungus, 
Cymddothea trifolii, overseasons in crop residue. 

. 9. . . Northern anthracnose or clover scorch is caused by the fungus 
Kabaticlla caulivora. It Is most common' dh red, crimson, alsike, and; . 
white sweet clovers during cool, wet weajher in the northern half. of 
the United States. Elongated, sunken, medium brown*to-black, girdling N 
lesions, with light Centers, form on the stems and petioles and result in 
a dark brown scorching of the foliage. Leaves and flower heads com* . 
mohly droop to form a "shepherd's-crook." The anthracnose fungus is 
seed-borne and also overwinters in plant residue. 

10. Peanut mottle is a viral disease that occurs in about the southern ' . 
Jialf of the United States. Numerous legumes, ihcluding clovers, peanuts, 



•5.Y Stagonospora leaf spot is widely distributed on white clover,, 
including Ladino, in' warm, wet areas. The causal fungus, StagoiHospora-. ■ 
'■••mWi/ofi; Jper.fect ^stage ,!Lcptosphaeria pratensis), plso* infects t "red and 
alsike clovers, alfalfa, sweetclover," arid other lejgumes. Small^ round to ^ 
irregular spots with, a pale, almost white center and light to dark brown' 
; .bordeft form in the leaves. Occasionally, - older lesions develop faint . 
/ concentric zones. Dark specks in older spots are fungus fruiting bodies 
(pycriid\a). The fungus overwinters in infected crop residue. 1 . 

6. . Rust occurs wherever clovers are. grown but usually causes little 
damage. The rust fungus,- Uromyces trifolii, has several . stages.. The aecial- 
' §tage appears in spring as swollen, light. yellow to orange-yellow pustules' 
on. the stems, petioles, and leaves that may cause- distortion. Later in' ' 
the season, ^mall; oval,: reddish brown,' dusty pustules- (uredial stage), 
• develop on the leaves, petioles, and stems/ When severe, especially in ^ 
late summer and autumn, rusted leaves may ttirn'yellow and drop early; 
Latp in the season the pustules, become dark brown to black (telial 
*stagej. The rust fungus overWititers otfclovers irivthe southern United 
States and is blown northj^erd each, summer on southerly winds.' 



• 7i* Pse.udoplea\|eaf sjrot) also called pepper spot, is widely distributed 
on Clovers, beina most common during cool, moist weather. Numerous, ; 
small, sunken, black spots form on both leaf surfaces ^and; on petioles. 
Later, the spots iurq gray with a- reddish, brown margin. The disease 
may cause leaf curling and yellowing prbfowning on white and Ladino 
clovers. Like other leaf diseases, Pseudoplea lyaf spot is found mostly 
on lower leaves under depse growth. The causal fungus* Pseudoplea^^ 
trifolii, overwinters in.crop residue. . *j .. .y'-v /, 

8. Sooty blotch or black blotch occurs generally on white,.alsike, and * 
other clovers. Small, angular to irregular, velvety or shiny black spots. 



and soybeans are irTfectedT" Dlseas^plahts are often- stun ted7lack vigor, 
and are more susceptible to winter* injury, drought, and other diseases. 
' Leaves on affected plants are irregularly mottled with a yellow and light 

- • and dark green mosaic. Yellowish patches and line patterns commonly 
'■' develop. The. virus is spread by various aphids as theyjeed and is seed* 

borne a^a low frequency. Peanut mottle cannot be distinguished from 

- other viral • diseases in 'the field. Laboratory tests are required for 



positive identif 



cation.- 



11. Clover ph y II odyr caused by one or more mycdplasma«like. organ- . 
. isms, and -transmitted by several genera ans species of leaf hoppers is a 
striking but unimportant disease. The most characteristic symptom is a 
transformation of certain; flower parts (calyx lobes) . into miniature; : 
simpfe or trifoliate leaf like ■structures borne on the ends of pedicel- 
like organs. Individual flower pedicels, calyx lobes, and ovaries may be . 
.three times their normal size. The other flower parts (keel and wings) 
remain white but dwarfed or even absent. New shoot growth is prolific, * 
spmdly* and stunted with smaller than normal yellowish leaves.' In later 
stages the leaves may be slightly deformed and darker green 

.12. Boot rot of sweetclover may be caused by numerous soil-borne . 
-fungi including. species of Phytophthora. The toos of affected plants are. 
somewhat stunted, later wilt, become bleached^o-brown, and die from 
a spongy, soft, yellowish brown -to-black "rot of the crown and taproot 
iqllowing excessive rain or overirrigation. The disease is most common 
and severe in poorly drained soils subject ,to periodic flooding or satura- 
tion. Phytophthora and pther root-rotting fungi entfcr all' types, of. 
.wouridsV " t "»■ v, *. : . • 

13. Fusarium wilt of sweetclover results in a wilting, yellowing and , 
, browning, and .slow .dying of scattered plants in irregularly, shaped areas . ■ 

• .;■ of fields that are- infested .'with the Fusarium oxyspoxum fungus. The 

, ■ water-conducting tissue, (xylem) inside the stems, crown, and. roots : "• 
shows .a dark* discoloration .due to fungus invasion: and root-tissue 
■response. The fungus may survive in soil or plant refuse for. five years 
or mpfe in the absence of sweetclover and other host plants. 

' v • • , ; | ; ' 1 " '■ .; ■ ■ . ■■ . k ';■ .[ \': "J.. . 

.'i4. "Ci^)wn rot of sweetclover may be caused .by several soil-borne • 
. fungi v that, persist in soil and crop, debris. Infections occur through a 
wi&le variety of wounds. Plants' weakened by adverse temperatures, 
. insect or nematode feeding, virus diseases, drought, improper manage* ' 
m en t/. other mechanical /injuries, low .foil fertility., or other .urjfayor- . 
able soil conditions a are most susceptible^ Crown' rot can be found in ' 
most plants over a year old. Decayed tissue varies in color from yellow- 
ish, brown to dark brown or black, often interspersed with healthy 
tissue. Crown rot often progresses slowly over several years; gradually ,i 
killing plants and thinning out : the stand. .The-.relative ; prevalence and • 
severity of these crown* and. rpot-rptting fungi*' ivafy greatly with the';,. .' 
.type and variety iOf clovei 4 ; ag6 of th^plant, Seasori of .the year, locality, 

f h soil t^pe^ and rnanagerrtent conditions. 

For cultural control suggestions, and a listing of resistant varieties, 
consult the Extelnsiori' Plant Pathpldgist at your ^1 Snd -grant university, or " 
4 your cbun?V extension offibe.* : ■' t ' ■■ i 
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T/^-far R). ; ■> '-V ' -\ : . ",'V :. ; : '.:„/■'■ : .^':'-:}.':.\ I '-'''•"' ■: " : ■ - • ' ■■•-->•.■;- - ' ■■ 
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;>.,/ ' COMPETENCY INVENTORY 

MAINTAINING AND IMPROVING FORAGE CROPS 
AND PASTURES 



1. Student has no knowledge of cppipetency . 

2. Student has read about competency. 

3. Student has, seen competency performed . 

4. Student has performed competency. 

5. J Student has performed competency with- 

out supervision. 

6. Student does possess skill. 

7. Student does not possess skill. 



V 



Competency 



Circle One 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 

6: 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14.- 
15. 
16. 
17. 

19, 
20, 
21: 



Choose proper species of forage 
Choose proper varieties of forages 
List the steps involved in 

establishing a forage crop 
List the management practices used 

in forage p&duction 
Estimate the economic value of a for< 
Select high quality seed 
Determine seeding rates ' ■ 

Evaluate old forage stand "\ 
Operate forage equipment 
Calibrate fertilizer spreader •• ' ■ 
Maike fertilizer recommendations 
Calibrate pesticide applicator 
Outline steps in forage improvement 



Identify safety practices 
I den t if y y inseqt, .damage 
Identify disease damage / 
Recognize .bloat problems 
Recognize the 'affects of overgrazing , 
undergrazing and clipping 



1 


2 


3 <• 


4 


5 


1 


2 


. 3 ■; 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 , 


5 


1 


2 


. 3 


4 


5 


ge 1 


• 2 • • 


3 . 


.4 


,'"5 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


■'5 


: - 1 . 


2 


3 


4 


: "5' 
5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




•2 


3 


4 


v 5 ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 . 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


' T ' 


2 


3 


4 


5 



These are competencies 'outlined in the National AjgjQCcupatiorrs 
Study, for entry level positions in agricultural production. 



6 
6 
6 
6 



7 
7 
7 
7 



ompetehcy 



■ * 



■.ft*.' 



Name 



Date; 



STUDENT WORKSHEET #1 , ? . V; 

IMPROVING PERMANENT PASTURES . fc 
(For use with VAS Unit 4014) 

Much "-'-of- the p asture land ; of the state has been made ^ 

unproductive by the of forage as pasture, hay, or- silage, 

arfdvby littfi^or no of fertility to the soil.t' " 

. . , ..; ! :.; . ■ v ; 

Extremely seasons have made matters worse by killin g many of 

the better pasture grasses and legumes. .They have been replaced 
by** |j) -and undesirable grasses. The thinned less' vigorous 

stands* are riot holding the soil as well, and is taking place. 

/■ , O vergraztng is one of the- chief causes of low - ~ ' '- •- / thin f 

- -f-v- -■ ■ ■ ' • . • ■ .. " ■ •■ ■■ , '■ t: ..... 

stands, and weed growth. Continued close grazing diminishes root 

■ ' .. :•• •. ' V ''V -V : '-- : 7: : - .;>/■..:'■' 



Poor land may often be used "more ... V for; pastures than 

other drops, but good pastures cannot be produced on ,. soils. r 

The soil must be : thoroughly to -determine tfi^y e^act 

: - •' • , . ' ' * 1 . ■ . • * • ' : "' 

v amount of .fertilizer needed. 

' ■• ', should be applied whenever £(ie. test indicates that the soil 



is acidic. Where a large portion of thy pasture land has become lime 
application of limestone is the most important single soi^ 



treatment practice. 



•' ■.■> : 
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7 ; ; A; ; • A p ply f im e,s ton e at : least '/ months irv advance of seeding clover \ .y' : 



. f tiS^ltesit 1 iffte^i^ fti the ^ " , but it can be 'done during the WinteH • r 'vH 

. *7^-. " and ' v . * ; - : f spring : ' ; I': 1 ',' - ; ■ T : ^.M*^ @i . -V V; / rr ' v, ; -- ■;' }. f*V'. 



8. If the §od is to be plowed in preparing the seedbed, apply, ohe-half 



of the limestone ^: plowing and) one-half plowing. ; , -»;^ 



It may be necessary to. seed immediately after liming. '• If so, an < 
additional - ; . •■, to - pounds of V > v ground limestone per acre 
should be drilled in with the seed.; This wi II help ; inili re as^pod ^ 



stand Qf - . . >:;-.. = t" 

.;■ ! .• , 



10. The ■ and organic-matter requirements of the soil are not ^ 

. likely to need further attention when . pasture plants are 
grown in » witty non legume plants. > But if > v plants 

are not .used extensively, ; fertilizer of some sort should be 

applied. . ; . . • • ■ S-.**'.' . :• 



11 . x Apply ' .'-^ r - ' ■ : , "to' soilsT testing , or in available 




hosphorous to aid in securing, a of legumes^br grasses and, 

to improve the of the,>forage crop v produced from ther 

seeding. 




■* ■ 



12. Where potassium Us needed apply ■ * of; potash in the amount \ • 

v.' indicated by the :\ / . Usually , , to \ pounds per acr^V is ■■•V-.; 

applied, and this is repeated about every . year$ if the soil is : ' 
■ naturally deficient in. potassium . ■ .'. 'r • ' ; ' 



V s :-' 
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13.;' 1 -makes a better seedbed arid "usually" gives the best results on 

levef to moderately sloping land. If the sod is thin and there 

--little top growth, the ( , or field. 1£5 MI1 do :a satisfactory 

job. Whether you plow or disk, be .sure- -to -work sloping land ort the 



- v 14. ^ A' - carefully prepared seedbed pays off by helping to insurfe a ^ 

" : better ' A good seedbed is tO\ prepare when 

• - . . -t '■..'.«• • ... - • 

renovating- pastures, so 'use plenty 'of . 

.15*. If" is • seldom advisable to seed land intended for pastures 

V v to a kind of plants "\' 

''*■"■■.*.• ■ ■■ : . .',». 

J[6. : The improved pasture should not be ___ until well into the 

" " " * ■' . • ■ ; ■ * ■ ; ' , i . v : ;■ ■ . . ' " " 

summer so that new Seedlings "may become tfteli ■ [ , : 'I ■ ; 



^7. the grazing enough in the following yearis to, maintain. a fair 

'. ^ ■ ": ,. ' y . " v ■ V ■ .' 'I • - ; ; . 

; - coyer oh the field throughout the year. IV 

J supplementary pasture or another permanent pasture is' available, a 

system of. j grazing may be practiced. 



18." Keep cattle off the in the spring until the grass'has made a 

growth "of- to Inches and then do not allow them to graze too 



.19. ;' Livestock should always be removed . * in the fall to allow the 
pasture to and to store food . . .- ; for the following year. 



II l-E-2-1 T 



20. The- application of 



is one of the best means of weed 
'■■ ../contrbl;-' Generally, grasses will ' . when they have -favorable 

soil -conditions. ' -■ weeds' at the proper time is another good 
• means of control . In general > this should be done when the. weeds 

' are starting to and before the __ has formed. 

21. What three objectives should the job of- preparing the seedbed 
' . ; accomplish? (Refer to VAS Unit 4014 on page 4) 



1) 
3) 



. 22. 



What are the advantages of using a mixture/of several kinds of 
plants, especially grassed and legumes? (Refer .to VAS 4014, Unit on 
page ,5^ . --^ " •v'.v': 
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V: ' ■ STUDENT WORKSHEET #2 

: • ; ID El N T IF Y J N T H E PR ES E N T. CON D I T 1 0 N OF A PASTURE 

Visit a farm ; or xjpe. a- fiejd onryour home fair-m to study., Answe^JtJhe^ 
following -questions: . ' r f V " \ . ^ 

•'.'ii 1 . . Whet is the approximate number <>f acres in the fieldf ^ 



2/ What is the most predominant vegetation? 



■ , ... . . ... ■ . .. 7 « . 1 ■ 

3. What are the minor forms of vegetation? 



/ 4. What is the present condition of the field? 



„ . - . . v 

5. Can you, foresee -any possible bloat problems with this field? 

why? . . •• / . . v . y; •. . ^ " 



6. Are tfeere any signs of overgrazing, undergrazing, or clipping too 
shortf^ 



7. Are there any problems with weeds?^ 
t What kind of weed?? ^ 
How would you control, these weeds? 



8; In your estimation has tihe pasture been properly cared for? 

Why or* why not? 1 ' ■ ' . ■ .-. . ■ '« .- . ' \' : > 



9. Does the farmer follow a fertilization program on his pasture? 
Why or why not? ■ ■ . " > 



TO. "If this was your pasture, what jyvduld you * recommend doing, not only > 
' y this year, but for the next five years? 



• . • ■ JOB SHEET #1 

* ' ' . . ..... (* i • 

f K COLLECTING FORAC^PLANTS V 

f • : .. * > : v • ■■ ■ . . . : 

OBJECTIVES: . ' 1 V - _ 4 

4 1. * To be able to give the characteristics of listed forage plants. 
2. . To be able to identify forage crops from, examples. 




MATERIALS; */ v ■ - ' , * , 

1. , "4 4 pages of the collection sheet k 
:2. Scissors * ; * ' 

.> 3. . ■ Tape ' v P1 " \ * 



PROCEDURES: ; / • "■ ■"■ ' / • ' - . • 

»•.' 1. . . Take scissors and cut 'a portion of stern With leaves of forage 



\ 



• ; crops. 

2 V Put into 'newspaper and press. ' 7 

3. Mount to collection sheets. • -\lt r 

4. Describe the plant. \ ' • • 
A. Height - : , 

i% B. Color of leaves and bloom x 
• C. . Shape of leaves • . / . '.y 

D. " Type of plant—Annual, BPennial Perennial 

E. Any distinguishing characteristics 



, y. 



APPLICATION: ' ■ , / . J v 

Practicfe identifying the forage crops listed on sheets^ . " • 

Identify hoyJ this would be beneficiaf to^a studeht's S. 6. ,E. program 



v;.' 



»> 



9 
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PLANT DESCRIPTION SAMPLE 



Alfalfa 



Al si ke Clover 



7 



Kentucky. :■■ . , - .-;v.V : . w'/ ' ''''^' v;: ^>^ 



4' , 



'.A 
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PLANT 

Ladino Clover 



DESCRIPTION 



SAMPLE 



'V 



Orchard 
Grass 



\ Perennial 
Rye Grass 



1 
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PLANT 
Red Glover 



DESCRIPTION 



SAMPLE 



-V 



.Reed 

Canary Grask 



'C .Brortie Grass 



' r - V- 1 "^f 



• / , , 

■j . 

/■;■■' 

/ . ■ 



■•r 



I; 
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TEACHER'S KEY 
STUDENT, WORKSHEET #1 



•- •••• ..>.■;•*:< ,v. ... 

. improving permanent pastures'" ' 

: • ? .* v ' ('Forr. use with ; VAS Unit. 401'4) ; 
i. Much" of the" PERMANENT pasture land of the state has, been made 
< unproductive- by the REMOVAL of forage as pasture, hay, q^srtage, 
• and^by little or no RETURN of fertility to [the, Vol I . - . ■• "• ; [/ 



Extremely DRY seasons have njade matters worse by killing many of 
t^^better pasture : grasses and legumes. They ■ have been replaced^ 
..j^ pVEEDS ^ndiuhdesirable grasses.. The tinned je^s vigorous- . 
stands are ndt hojdirig the, soil as- well; and EROSION ,is taking place. 

Overgrazing is .one of the' chief .causes; of • low : ^RRODl3CTl V.ITY, thin ; 
stands, .and weed "gr^bwthc 'Continued close grazing { difninjshes root 
RESERVES,, * 1, ; > ; > 



3. 



4. ; Poor land may bften be used more ECONOMI CA LLY for pastured than 
' other crops/ bi3t good pastures cannbt ^be- produced on POOR soils. 



5^ The s^il must be J TESTED thoroughly -to determiner the exact amount ^ 



w 

, t pf jFertilizer needed . 



r ' \- i 



« 6. . L liyi£STON;E : ^hou Id be applied, whenever the test indicates that; the 
v ■ : ■: is. a$:|diq. Where a large portion of the pasture jand-has become lime^ 
DEFicrENT' appiieation bf ; Jjmestorte, is; th^ ; most impdrtant sirfgle soil . 



y , 

1 ■ . 'V* 



ft: Apply limestone, at \l east ,6 t mpnfKs ifji advance- of seeding clover.^ ;, 

" ••• •■' ■ • h^y.." : ■ • : : ' ■■ t S^--'\ ^ ."..'''" >, 
The best time is in the FALLY b3t% can be done during the* winter. ; 

and EARLY spring. ■ /^-V' ■* ' ! : v y , ^: '«.v 

8. .. If the sotT/is^to- be plowed in preparing the seedbed, apply arte- half 
of the limestone - BE FORE plowing. and one-half At ¥^ pljowing., ' ... 



• • ^ per* abre 

^ * should bfe .drjlled. m ;witb 



stand of LEGUMES^ ■ ' 



;1 O^^jfj* I T ROG;E N '* an d org^nicr-matter #equ[r^ not ' : 

; likely to need further attention- wtien ■ LEGUME pasWe plants, are V 
;* grown in. COMB? N/mQN .with rion legumfe> plants, v; .But. tf LEGUME 

plants are not used extensively, NITROGEN .fertilfeer-of some "sort . : M '* 
should be; applied. ■;■ . . : V,i ' , ;". % ? ,v * ■ ^ ^ ,5 

..... •,. v r - .^: v ■■ > . ' ' « ' * ■ '* 

11. Apply PHOSPHATE to soils testing LOW or SLIGHT in available: ^ • 

■ ; -v' phpsphbrous: ib aid in securing a STAND of legumes or grasps; ahd . tp. v _ 
improve the QUALITY of the forage. crop produced from the 'seeding 

12'.' Where potassium, is. needed apply MU R I AXE of potash -in the Amount ; . , , 



; '.f''-;; « : Tn'dicated- . by the SO I L- : T ESTS' ! Usuall y . 100'r to v ' 150 po'L/nds per acre is 

'CiTi'h applied, 'and this is repeated about every THREE years if the soil >';is, 

.''.•..-.:• + : v ;;^.-*? ; 1 < ■ • >v',-s..> ••*:«•: ; v • . v:-. , 

ERIC 



13. PLOWING makes a bettef seedbed >an*d- usually- gives fthe "best^ results ; . : 

pn \eye\ *mocferate)y sipping .land. If the^sod is^thinr and : there is 
'^^Jittle'toR .gWth , thfr'D IS K^ or field CULT I VIATOR will do a* satisfactory 



7' 



■ job.' - Whether .^pu- pfp^. pr disj<> be., -sure ^q/ work, sipping land on the 
CONTOUR . 



,. • ' . • ■>■'■■■... j • v ■ - H " ,^ :f ^ ^- : :v.^ > ; ; , : - 
-14.. A RiftMv careftjIly r p^epared^seedb.ed pays" off ^ Helping tb insure a* 

better STgNP" ^ a good cseedbedls DTFFl'GULTr to prepare WfiSh^..^ ^ 

. re^notfatiiig p^ use plenty ..of SEED. ' ■ - . 

i^.^.vft ^ys:etdo^a§visab v land intended for PERMANENT pastures 

r y. ; to' a^N^JLE kind- of - plant. ; ^ : ^ : , ; : -"^ ■ .^^ 

k,t fa;, :* . . ' • " ' - , : ' ■. • 

. 16.v Th6 jr^royed pasture should not be 6 RAZED until well. jnto;th6 . 



:ure shouTc 

summer so v that hew seedlings may become wejl ^E5TABLiSHED . , V(; 



fair 



^7 .VV LIMIT s the grazing enjough in 'the following years tb ^maifit^in 7 a 
TOP-GROWTM cover' on t^e f iei'd;?th roudhout the year> ^ : 

:i supplerrl^ntany 'p^ a^ail^ble, a 

system 0f ALTERNATE grazing may be practiced. • \ I ^ 

18. Keep cattle off the PASTURE in the spring until the grass has made a 
/ ; . growth, bf ^5 to 6 inched and then - do not al low -therriVto* graze too 

' CLOSELY, "v^ ' • 0^'};'^ ' : k... . ' ■ ' '" , 



19. .Livestock shpuld ajways\be removed EARLY in' the* fall to allow the 
pasture to #ECOVER and ' to store food RESERVES for the followiVirg 
; •: year." .'. /.-^ ',• -;' ■ ". ; •' ' ; ^:fr 

ERIC 
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20. The application, of, FERTILIZERS/ is one of the best. means otf weed 
Jy control.' .Generally grasses will DOMI NATE when t h ey \ jiay e fayo rab I e ^ 
- soil conditions. MOWING weeds "at the prdper :; time is another good 
means of control, in, general, this should; bte 4bne when tlpe yveeds 
•»." - are starting to BLOOM and before .the, SEED has formed : 1 



ai . What tfirei thirfgs should the: job: of preparing, -the seedbed accom^jsh? 



•3) 



v.* v: 



22. What are the advantages of a . mixture of several kinds ■■;6f 'plants., & t 
••'•especially. -grasses. .and legumes?;' ^ ('Refer -tp.^S Unit 4014 on page 5) 



:■ it- - : T< 
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<S3 



*» . 



C 



{ 



Optimum Planting Depths 
for Small-Seeded. Legumes 
and Grasses (In Inches) 



Sol Conditions 


Alfalfa and Bromegrass 


All Others 


•« * "* » 




Early 


; Late --Vv< 


Early % 


* Late ■■ •'• •''•:•.'*'' ,'■ 

• . * * 


Sandy Soils and Other ^ 










Soils with Low Moisture 


1.6 ' 


1 1/2 . V 


1/2 


1.0 


Medium-Textured Soils 


1/2 


1.0 


1/2 : 


3/4 -V. 


Fine-Textured Soils 








. ■ -•. ■ * • ' v . 


with Adequate Moisture 


1/2 


3/4 


1/4 . 


1/2 J 



••v' 



. ""' i ' : ■ £ ■ •• "T .V" 1 * 



O ' -"^ H • -.V- ?•/;*>•• 
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Drilling Compared to 
of ^ns of 



2 Tdns 



Yield/Acre 



.1 Ton 



!* 



Amount of 
Increase 





-J ' 



Seed and Fertilizer * Seed and Fertilizer 



Broadcast 

■/ -■ vr . ; :) jr ' *■ ..} 

Method of Application 



Drilled jn 8" Rows, 



* Original source of information: Our Soils and thewr 
Management (3rd edition 1970) by Roy L. Donahue. 
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\5: " . 



Mixtures Give Higher Yields' 




ERIC 



♦Originajr^ Production n 974) 

by Richard J. $©1o1rHC J Qrueb and Henry L Ahlgren. 
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Seasonal Availability of Forages 



Crop 



Bromegrass 



Winter. 

■7$ D J F 



Spring r 
M A M 



Summer 
J J A 



Fail 

SON 




v 



Kkbtuck^ Blu'egrass 

Orchardgrass 

Tall Fescue 

Timothy 

Alfalfa 

Birdsfoot Trefoil 
Ladino Clover , 
Red Clover 




1 * 



} 



9 
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Effects of Stage of Maturity 
on Quality and Yield of Hay* 

Maximum feeding value comes earfer than top yield 
Digestibility decines as plant matures 



High 



Changes 
in Quality 
Variables 



Low 




Late Spring 



Mid-Summer 



Stage of Maturity 



* Original source of data: University of Minnesota. 



e 
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Testing for Moisture Content of Nay 




Juice can easily be squeezed from stem?, 45% v 




Hard to sqeeze juice from stems, 35^6 




Slightly tough, 25% 



Safe for baling, 18-23% 



Usually safe f Or storage , 1 5- 18% 
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': r : - % ' "." transparency. discussion guide ■ A 

I;" v : ' MAINTAINING AND IMPROVING /OR AGE CROPS AN P PASTURES" : , • S 



Transpa'rency--OPTfMUM PLANTING DEPTHS for SMALL'-SEEDEd : K>J 
LEGUMES and GRASSES " : ^'V-V.£v;V- •••V : " f '.'*,' * ■' ' ,.. ' ■>.",; [-yfyZ 

'■ *. -i-i. *'. ""' f\fV»-'-:. ' -:.*VV' «'••'*. ">;": 'A < \ • '.•/• 

A. Discuss w.bich. legumes, and grasses are small* seeded . ' vv : v 

'••''*"•»"*: '.' . •'/';'*'. ." ;■ ■' '•„"•- «'.'*• '• v ' & - v" . ; ■ . • '•>•"•..•••. 

B . Question students' as to why , the type of soil shou id affect the. ' : 
— —planting-depth . % — — r . . '■< rfr; ■ ' ; ''; , ; . 



Transparertcy-rDRJLLING COMPARED TO BROADCASTING ''•'">. 
' Jt^ A Have stud ^ nts desc ri be eac h of the ^wo Method s of planting: 
..v t " B. List the reason's why drilling is better than broadcasting, 

^ ; , -C. Show students the economic signif icance between the two .S' I * 
•* . different methods. % , . \ . v 

3: ^ transparency- -MIXTUR ES GIVE .ft IGHER ¥l ELD? • • 

- 'A.,; vExplain"-vthe_reaspQs- o fpr mixtures;.*. 4 . v . 7 

.-. : ! . ■ • > ; ' ' -.- r * • ' V: ' ' . 

vB. ?Distuss how they, can - be beneficial ^o farmers.; ■ '. J <, 

; 4. Transparency--SEASONAL AVAILABILlfV OF FORAGES * " 

" V A. .Have student^ pick out the peak time of production for the" 
^'.*r%h plants listed. : . * ' ' . 

i • B> Have students select rAixtures^that wo r uld Work together well for * 
: ^ dlfffer^ient purposes. For example/ which would; make the best 
. pasture, which would m?ke' t]i^ best hay, or silage. 4* '-. 

\ 5. /rTrah%parency--EFFlECTS OF MATURITY ON Q1IALITV.AND YIELD OF 
A- Compare each of the variables on chart. ":^- ^v \\ 



ERIC 



; B. Have students select the point at. which they think hay shoxild 
be harvested, and have -them describe why. ' 

Transparency-.TESTING FOR MOISTURE CONTENT OF HAY 

A. Go through- each <of the stages arid describe the characteristics^ 

B. Discuss the difference between safe for baling^ and safe for 
storing. ; ' f 



23b : :ik: " i: :^m- . '"' E " 2 ' 3 ' 



■ ",; . f - TEAC'HER'S-KEY ■ ; - " . " ■ 

/ '"';'; ; ' /; \ ' " o ; SAMPLE JEST QUESTIONS r A ' 

; MAI N:T AI N I N C A N D PRO V I N G; FO R AG E C RQPS> A N D PASTURES f 
TRUE (+) FALSE (o) ./'"■ \ t\ ; ^ ■ ?v : :; ;; -\ * \ " 

; t7 1 . ;' J Oyerg razing is one, of the chief .causes of low productivity .7 
p 2; : Continued close grazing increases root food reserves. • 



+, Sjf SpnyT^iOLricTbe tested to detenri^ne tjie amount of fertilizer 
..■ ■ - needed. ; /" :*■' '- V : .v. • *-'. . •■ V 



o 6. 

— - / 




o ' w !4 j» Limestone should be applied within f 6. months after s se^ir\g / 
'•• : ^ f Jegumeis. - •'" V ■ . ... . . v r> - * 

t. 5. If legumes are included in the pasture jseed mix, jittle or no.* 
nitrogen- fertilizer will 1 be required. /v 

It is usually advised to seed land intended for permanent 
^pastures to a single kind of plant. ■ ^ ..^ • 

Alfalfa is the highest yielding perennial forage crcjp -suited" to 
Hlihois. : : : J'" ■. y ■ ■■ ■ ■ •' 

Red; Glover is the most important hay and ^ in 
III inoi s 1 : _ ■ " . . - ? ' v ■ ^ ■ 

r + 9. Where potassium is needed "apply mCiriate of potash. 

+ 10. Plowing makes a better seedbed than disking*; 

MULTIPLE CHOICE (Make appropriate choice Of A^ B, C, D) 

D 1. Which additive should N be applied when the soil test indicates 
that the s6il ;i.s acidic? / - . 

■;- :.:'■;■>'■■; . t . ■■■ v^; : f;^ : ^'" ' ' : 

A . Nitrogen. 
V :\ 1 , B ^ • Phosphorous 
- . ' V^Gy '.• 'Potassium 

'D. Limestone 

C 2> The best time to apply limestone is: 

. A. : Spring v: x, 

B. Summer : : > 

C. Fall — ' *" ' 

D. Winter 
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C 3. a If th6 sod is to be plowed In preparing t^le ^e^bed/wHen 
■:• . should limestone berapplled? . #y V,r* ^ V- 

^ . ¥ ; -A-. ; Before flowing v tV> 

B. After plowing . v 11 v. ->> 

^C/f Half before plowing , half after j^wihg ■ : 

; v ^ .» \D. 6><months before plowing y . k 

,^ 4; The purpose of legumes in a pasture; mix is to supply: - 

. A v | Nitrogen l 'j' l :T v :: < -r. <:<••• -^V - "K 
3 -J-Phosphorous _^ , ■'. •■ ... : __ 



B 5. 



C../' Potass iucn 

{p. } Limestone , -V. £ " •v£" r . v '' ■ •-^ : ;-.-"'">.v 

Which :i 6f the following tillage methods? usually makes a better 
seedbed? „ ••" 



D 



B 




8. 



A. Disking, * • j . v r 

B. -Plowing >' .'. .. * ; - ; . 4 -V ' 
C; Field cultivating . . f , 

None of the above 

Which of the following practices is not a causer of low 
productivity of pastures? ^v:V^V''*' v ' ; - 

A. Overgrazing ' ,;v; ■ ; v "> \; ^ . V 

Bs* Undergrazing 4 'v>; , v «. '-v * 

C. Grazing too late in the fall > \ T " ' 

D. Rotational; or. alternate grazihg 

How muclr^rovyth should grass make in the spring before 
grazing is allowed? . > 



A. 1-2 inches : 

B. 5-6 inches 

C. 10-12 inches 

D. 1-2 feet 



{ - 

tr V 



Which of the following is not a common method of weed control in- 
pastures? . ; — "... v^-^ • * ^ : ' : 

A . Fertilizing ; r-. * ■■ -/-w 

B. Mowing . ! :;*y7y- v ;" v ' 

C. Burning 7 ' ' " 4 * ; 

D. Herbicides ; V; . ■ v 
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^^pi^^tf-'^^W^^a^^riatiii WdM bywords • to complete the ^ 
sfatem,ent^.,) ( ^;,^-r' ' : f ' • ^? ' '. : - \. . 

1. The two basic methods of seeding are BAND and BROADCAST seeding. 

2=; ■ , The one that usually gives .the best yields is BAND ' seeding . .... ., 

j" ^..Forage., crop . seeds are> small and - "shbuJd* be seeded ho deeper -than' 1/4 
, ^tb t/2 inches.- > - .*#>■ - •-•f -'/f .. , ...... ■ 



3 



DISCUSSION (Briefly answer the following questions..) '■ 



1.. Identify some management practices which could be used to. reduce 
ibloat problems, caused by pasturing legumes. 



Balanced soil ;fertility 



B. Including grasses with legumes - ; - 

C . Maintaining animals at good nutritional levels 

D. Using. b.lbat inhibiting feed additives, ' 



2. Briefly discuss one major pasture or forage cro^: problem found in 
the community area and suggest some possible solutions to thV 

, p rob I em i i .!.;/.> * " ~ 



' UN IJ^fi : . SOI L SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION -:OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

PEioB^ rIsources 

SUGGfSTibNS^Tib TH E T£ACH ER :' V ^ ' 

This problern area is designed for use with eleventh grade or advanced 
* students in vocational agriculture programs. Th^ recpmmended ftlme! ^r > Kv^ 
, teaching this 

good tim e s for: this- problem jrea b^c^ M^fe much^of the soil is JosE over ' 
"~wintef~and spring with the heavy ralh|aJt>; . ■■ ~ ~ \ ■- 

h :-^^-T^'^ stJ ^^' d instructipna'lf ti^'/ir^^this problem area' is 5 Ito 7 days v.-.. 

def^ Jiovy far the . teacher^ to go in developing learning 

^act/yiti6^ : thai will": help improve spil,V»an^Avater conservation; If the stu J 
'dent&;'¥^t\tp:c-be involved in laboratory * 

need td -be increased to allow for the "completion of the exercises. 

I nfebr'uctoVs are encouraged to conduct a local search to locate other 
su pplemer>ta^ I s for; use With this problem, area.. The, items in this 

problem arefa aire for ", reference or modification as instructors adapt these 
"materials to tHeir local situation. .;... v v.... . 

CREDIX v ^OpRG€S:^ : - \ '^Stf* & . ^' ' ; -4^ ' • r '( / . 

These materials were developed through a funding agreement, R-33- 
13-D-0362-466,' with the Illinois State Board of Education Department of 
Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 

Section, 100 North First Street, Springfield, -1 1 1 ; noi $ ; 62777 . Opinions -v.; 
expressed ^Ti/^fchese materials do not reflect, nor should they be construed 
|£ $ r pol i cy br dpi i 3 ! ion o^the Stat^ Board, of ^ucatiprr or its staff . ' % 

The^v teacher's guide, sjLudent worksheet, transparency .discussion 
guide, and test questions were developed by J§rry Pepple and, A] Zwilling, 
Department of VocatiohaLarid Technical Education, University of Illinois... , lf 
Transparency masters.^ and sample test ques were prepared by the; • • 
Vocational Agriculture Service, University of Illinois. Suggestions and n 
guidance in the; development of these materials were provided by the Rural j 
Core Curriculum; Field Test Teachers. . This problem area* was reviewed by 
the following Vocational agriculture ^ 

. v: . y"' ' t f s- . ' 

; Floyd Wbhrley - Kewanee High School 

: y:-y\*parre\l Scherer- '* West Richland High School/ Noble 

Steve Hehdrix - Sullivan High School 

Don Prather - Clinton:High School . '-'' :;;v ? : 
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fc r : • ' ; 1 TEA CHE R^S;.*<5U J ID E> , ' , 

Unit: Soil science arid conservation -6f natural resources 
Problem ar^ea: Conserving sojTand; Water resources : 
Objectives: . .At the .close of this " problem area students wilj be able 

tor; " ^ *y / v;./;;v; ; ^ 

1. Define terms- that perta i n to s oil management techniques. [ [^__ 

2. -iName the two basic kinds of erosion and -control measures for 

3. : Describe the different kinds of propping systems which ai^r \^*v 

tin jsail and / water conservation v C 

4. - List the ; mangement practices that aid jri erosion control. 

5. , List -J:l>je mang&nierit • pr%|ites "'^tftai • Lid" Ih^preservirig .water^re- 



IV. " Suggested in^rest;ap^ * 

: } yti& t -J \i£ad4a m 'disG"ussFon on soil erosion by asking .students to identify^-^; 
, a the community. '"•- ?£ - * V 

•V*-;2. s Invite a soil conservationist to class tq^' discuss erosion problems 
y*'N'7 and management techniques. ; / 

" "3. ; ' Show a film or slide set on erosion and control techniques. ■ 



: 4. Take a field trip. to observe areas subjected to erosion. 
V.; . Anticipated prpblems and concerns of students:; ■ » • : 

1. What ;is/ soil erosion? 4k / '« "; 

2. How does soil erosion affect us? ^ . ; .-V / 

3. , What factors affect /erosion?/ 

4,, How can soil erosion be minimised 9 



5. Why is water conservation important? - ■ 

6. : ^ , : What 'Brev some methods for cori&erving soil mpisture?% t 



What common terms are used iri; soil .manac( > 'ement techniques? 
•8. How can we prevent water-- pollution? 

9. Wh^t standard^ of water quality haVe^been desiqnate^by fedr 
eral, state and local agencies? " /' 
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10 v . What is - the- um^ersal sqil. losi" equatiori? Mow.- does' it .work? 

* ; < VI /:;.,StiggestiBd' lea>njng^^aqtiyities' ancJ experiences : ;: : . - 

'* vT. /provide students toithVt^ perform or observe oh^;.\ 

or more v of 'the -following activities: . L • 

♦ v a. Plant ground ? tdver plants. ,.' . - 

* .. ' /K : J b. Stop rill and gully erosi on. At , ° i •• ^ ^£ 



ci ; Build retaining walls. 
f " d.\ Make a terrace in aj |fin.dscap^ p laniting : 



^ v iBod a $te4p area in the landscape 

f . •6y-Apply " V mulching material to an .unprotected soil area. 

g. Seed a cover crop. - 

.,,•>:•>..■ h. ;; y Determine; the Aslope of the^tencl using a transit or hand 

' level ;an<3 target rod. 

i. Determine the extent of soil erosion In different parts of 

■ r.- the school site. . .jg> 



2, Have students identify their problems;*™ 

•V '.7/ \.' chalkboard or overhead transparency. : >^ V/ v ^: - 

3. Distribute the^Corripeterifcy Inventory included with this problem 
V area, to ^assess the present level ; of students 1 competencies. 

4- Have students read VAS Unit 4060, "Soil Erosion. . . . The Silent 
/ / ' Enemy: of-the Soil, " and record tentative answers : to :the problem*;- 
J • " and ' : cohce r ns :. " Handout Worksheet 2^$piP ErbSidn'V-aiid have 
sludents; ^ complete assignment';; Discu^their answers in class.. 

Have: each " student complete Worksheet #1, "Soil Management 
Techniques^" using vjffve examples, in the^cAmmunity where : erosion 



control. js needed 



Divide the tiass " into small groups (3-4 students each) for; . a 
brainstorming session. Ask the; students .to list all the pro s and : 
con's they can think pf - for ■ implement 

tices. Haye eaeh^roup. present their ideas to the group, and 
, re'fcord th6 ^piro's? and con's on the .chalkbqard or transparency,. 
w After all the ideas have; beeri listed, follow-up with;, a group 
discussion r of each pro and cern. Allow cl^s;]members v to justify 
thfeir ideas/ and have, the group decide and make judgments of a 
final list of pro's and-con^- ^ V ■: 

Distribute VAS fUnit 4054b as reference and have students prac- 
Sh&jce: using the 'universal soil loss equation on selected ^field 
^Ibcaitions. ...',,:y •• .'■ ; ' : '> 



8/ Divide the students into two groups. The one group will gather' 
information on conventional till practices, the other on the mini- 
mum till svsterrf. Allow >^each group to. present their pro's to 
■> their systems Jhe instructor - should act as la judge or moder- 
ator!.' After \the positive presentation allow each group to pre- t , 
. sent what ' they * feel are the negative points of the opposing \ 
v. system. Points should be awarded for each^ positive point made, 
•Bnd points deducted^pr ^ of tiirn / and : uhsportsman { 

.^•ke conduct; ■ 



9. , "Conduct any. or air of - the demonstrations included with this 
mA »* : .'■ problem area. ^.^ . ' 

>v |0. Have, students construct .a- sample farm. on a bench or table. Use 
soil, sod,, twigs and other materials to represent crops, water- 
ways,, and timber areas. Illustrate as many .conservation prac- 
; £; uv., , tices as possible. . ( ''-"V- . 

. ■ • . .. ; , ; '-. .'■ ' .'. " i-" f " ; ' 

,* 11. Use transparencies included, with this problem area to show the ; 

different types of erosion, and how they can be prevented with • 
management techniques. * • ^ 

* 12. Show slide set on water conservation and discuss those methods fl 
which are used or needed 1 in the Ipcal community. . 

13. Show VAS FilmstHp SG 723A "Soil Erosion. . .The Silent Enemy of : 
the Soil-Our Precious Resource. 11 ;'r r: ' 

141 ^. Identify:", problems and concerns relating to conservation tillage 
systems: /Distribute VAS Ai nit 40 58 l and conduct' supervised 
study to answer idfentified" ; ^probj^ftis >'iind concerns. , Lead class 
discussjon . to identify final solutions and approved practices f6r 
"V-.- ' conservation tillage. , ; . ^ - . , 

? * ^15- Visit county Soil Conservation Service to identify teaching 
resources and qther instructional aids available from USDA- 

' - ~ v ' --V;. '; v- , ; ,v '>: " :■ ■ ' .- ' ,: ~ .. 

VI I . Application procedures: * V'V- ■ J' ' •' l <r'.'"' 

z : 1. fAs the students, develop an : awareness ^6f ; soil erosion problems^ 
> .'.v .* and the management practices of soil and. water conservation, 

^ they should be encouraged to implement them on thafr home / 
farms. , " rf 

2f. Students who , conduct soil and water conservation • practices 
should use these as improvement projects with their S.O.E. P. 's. 

VI 1 1§; Evaluation: . v - . v * ; : . 

1; Construct, and administer a pencil' and- paper using the Sartiple, 
: ' Test^Questions ?s possible test items. 

" 2! Collect and grade Worksheet #1 and #2.* . ^ 



3. Evaluate students' performance on* the brainstorming ^activity;' 
" and comparison ;of conventional " and; minimum tillage activity. 4 

4. Have students]: complete Competency Inventior^o check progress 
of students tqward the desired competencies. >' -.^ V ; '''■V:' / T 

References and aicjs: 

Available .-from Vocational Agriculture" Service; UniMeirsity^ of I JJippis: 

~1==^ub^ u " ' • \. . • \V ; ■■ ~ v 



/ ' U4021; : "Grass Waterways 11 . \ . • ;-V; " v ■,, 

U4058, -"Using Consiervation Tillage Systems" ^-V^ 
,, U4060; "Soil 1 Erosion - The Silent Enemy of: the Soil' - Our "' 
' Precious Resource." 
U4054b, "Determining Soil Loss With the Universal Soil ; 
Loss -Formula" ' JV * ■ 

' , : . ■' .-^ . % " : '' ...V ■ ■. v .Sui ' ...v - ■ . : ' ( i' ' 

2. Slidbfiims: : j ^ r 

SG723a v "So!t : %rosion \ The "Silent. Enemy of the 

; < Our Precious Resource. " ° 

v^MF724 "Meet the Speck: The Erosion Crisis" 

- : ' ;^SG722 "Agriculture: Soil Erosion and Water Quality" < : 



^COMPETENCY I^VEISITQ^Y 



/ / , * CQlSl&iRV ING &Oll>AffD ''WATEft^E^O^RCES/ 

.1. ^uden^tli^s no knowledge of competency. -I 
: "21 .)Stddent has read*(abou£ * competency . , ; r. : g:" 

3;" Student has seen competency performed. ' V 

4: Student has performed competency 1 - : 

5. Student; h^a s performed coinpetency without supervision. 
; 6.- Student does possess skill. 

7. Student does : not possess skill. 'd : .^ x : ■ ' 



Competency 

; — v . - " ■ 



} ■ 



Circle One 



1 . x ' Gather field data for farm plans and 
,-.;,'> ^conservation practices.. •'. v^V 

; 2. Layout ;^nd inspect routine-cdftieryation 
7 practice. •:.../•. \ •'""■;,;/ " 

Use taping arid- surveying equipment, 
v. Assist landowners in planting trees, 
v grass seed, sod,: or.' stolons. 
Make :cross sections and prof ijes. . 
Transpose notes from aerial photograph. 
Make simple, rough tracings of ;fam 'maps y 
Color land: use capability maps:;- 
help prepare and maintain records. >; 
.Measure ar)d compute water fldw>v. . . 
Remove obstructions from jditchev^nd f 
streams: * \ •; ■; * ( ' 

i : .ReCorrimend ^.^pproVed- prrfcticea^or. 
\ conserving* soil and water resources. 

14. 
15. 
16. 



■>-3'. 
v 4. 

5 J . 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 



Identify the different types of erosion 
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These competencies outlined in- the National— 4g— Occupations Competency 
Study / are for entry level positions in agricultural production., ' /..-."".* 
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■Name 



Date 
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; ; * • '.■ i, .'■ STUDENT WORKSHEET 1 ... . , . 

SOIL MANACiiMENT TECHNIQUES ; > 

TV Survey your ^ommunitvj an^ locate five examples ,whe>6; there is a 
need for erosion- control. Consider the fol lowing items when making 
► this survey. '/ . - v ■ : ' ■•• '"- 

a. / Topography How much^ silope does the land have? r 

b. ; Vegetative cover - Is the soil covered with ? plants mos|:^jf^he 

time? I s the soil covered or protected during the ^Winter 
months? ■' .' ~~ ' ■ ■ ~ ; ■ 1 : 



c. Soil structure - Is t]Re soil compacted and ;of poor ^ructii^e 
thereby pr^efventing rainfall from soaking in? ; y '" 



d! Extent of top soil - Is there any evidence of sheet erosion? ■ 
. : (Considerable gravel or pebbjes on the, soil surface, light 
;| ; _ colored ,^^p/y soil) "'■ '■ ■ 

■ v i Y- f * Drainage Doei^he soil drain rapidly "or -slowly? Is it subjected % 

■ to flooding? 

; f . Tillage operations - Js ^ 

the soil loose? " •■. \ : ^ .■■ - "' ' ' V--' J ■ • ''. ■ : '$| : , • * • \ 

• ■ ■ \ ■ " : \ . ■ « ^^>4*' * 

. 2. Prepare a short ' report and present it to the class. Include s?ug* 
gested approved practices which could be implemented to he(^-^tab(jz^ 
the identified conservation problems, f'-Z'^ir^^-' 

3. Identify some general benefits to society from the-; improved soil and 
water conservation practices. . • 
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- . STUDENT WORKSHEET 2 : ^ ■ .;f • 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION . . -V; 

^k^eren^r mS Unit 4060 and UAS Slidefilm SG723A); > ! "' 

1; How. does man's .use of soil as a resource *affe^ 



2. \ In 1934, a national survey: was conducted by the Soil Erosion Service ; 
and it was. found that about , areas ; had lost its top soil and 

another . ' 



acres had been severely eroded. 



J. 'acres as prime farmland. ; 
acres; of^ ''prkpe . farmland was 

:o .housing/ airports ;-la|kes, Yeservpir 

4. CXnaw >a^ '-'pie chart" which /shbw$ ttie percent of cropland by slope: 
(Sefc ftege 4, VAS Unit 4060) : * ' ; >'; ; . 



3.' In 1977, the SCS identified ' [ ■ . ■■■ 
During the same year, : about 
lo^trto housing/ airpoPts>^laf<es, Yeservoirs, etc. 



5. What factors could account for the general' decrease in soil erosion in 
Illinois between 1930 and 1970. 



2i7 
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6/i' What factors could account for the^general increase in soil erosion iri 
^ Illinois between 1970 /and 1980. ; 



7. Today, about _______ tons 8f soil are lost annually through erosion 

in Illinois, and ,about ' tons of this loss are due to agri- 

, cultural practices. . ' * 1 > ' 

8. For every bushel 6f corn ■ produced In 1 1 I ihois , the state loses 
bushels of soil. /• 

9. When soil . erosion rates exceed tons per acre pe^ year^* it is lost 



faster than -it can be replehished. 



10. What soil factors are considered* when placing land in one of the ejghit 
land classes. u • ^ 



11. In Illinois, most of the crpp land erosion comes from class land. 

12. In Illinois, the land capability class with the highest average, erdsidn 

rate; in tons per acre per year is class. ; _.,>.the class with the lowest 

is class * ' /- '. % 

13. What are two soil erosion processes which result in lower soil Pro- 
ductivity? /• .• \. : .^v':'--cV : --' 



14. The erosion'process involve^ what three, distinct steps? 



15 What are three\«k soil is moved by wind? 



< ■ ■ . . 



16. /How does surface foUghness affect runoff and soilHos??'-: 



17. What is meant by Conservation tillage .system"? 



Iff. What are some examples , of conservation tillage methods used in llli- 
nois? • 



a 19; What conservation rpettiods are p urrently being used in 'your local 
• county or area? 4 -' - •-' ^' " ''S^-"'/"' ■ ;^V- : X- 



20. What Conservation methods ane, needed or could, be started which 
would reduce soil and/or water erosion in your local o county or area? 



21 What «are\ spme, 4 barriers which Keep individuals from practicing soil 
. and water ma riagem'tefTt W - ; w. .. ^ 
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22. What are two "short : term"^ primary benefits to society of soil 
t cphservatioh? - 

" ; 23. What are two "long term 11 , benfits to society of soil conservation? 

• ' . ' , ■ • ; ■ ... '■'■/■--■■i ; 

- •'*■' -• ■ . ■ ... 

24. What, is the long term gpal^ of the "State Water Quality Plan" iS^ ' ' - 
Illinois? v ", v\ ! ';. 



25. , What factors are considered in establishing a T-valuefor land? 




* '- ' .'v 
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; " STUDENT JOB "SHEET; ' ' . " 

ESTIMATING THE AMOUNT OF SURFACE RESIDUE 



OBJECTIVE: 



s- . ■ ■■■ -• ' 



,1. To' develop the ability to estimate the percentage of surface residue 
on a field. -••"V .■ .., ; 

..... m • . . • | .... • " ■ 

2iv 3T0 understand the relationships between surface residue and soil 
erosion-/ 



L 3-r-^-To- identify— approved— tillage^practices— w 

the percentage of surface residue. '-.**> 

MATERIALS: ; V . ; 1 .-. 

1. 70 -feet : of 1/8- or 3716-itich^nylon rope) - ' : ■ ^ > ■ 

2. Clipboard, paper, and pencil to' record results. **** ' 



PROCEDURE: v 

rf « ■■ ■ ■ 

1. Tie 100 knots', 6 inches apart dn the rope. 

2. Tie a stake to each end of the rope. ..u 
3- iStretch the rope^ctiagonally (about 45 degrees) across the crop rows. 

4. Adjust the final angle of the rope so that both stakes are placed in a 
crop row. * ■ - 

5. Sdfnd over: the rope and walk toward the other end, count the knots 
that intersect . a piece of crop residue which is large enough to 

/. intercept a raindrop (do not count istones or rocks). Ignore small 
■Vj-** pieces of residu^f that will decay easily. j 

6. ^'T^he/nuriiber 'of knot? that intersect a piece of crop residue eqifials the 

percent of soil surface covered. 

7. Record this percentage and then make at least three more checks over 
randomly selected areas in the field. % S 

8. Calculate, the average over the total number of areas checked. This 
average percentage equals the amount of residue oa the surface. 
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QUESTIONS: , ■ %^ : 

1. What would be a definition of conservation tillage?_ 



>2i How can conservation tillage, help reduce erosion? 



. . r-. 



3. How does, soil roughness .affect erosion? : 



• ' -x- ■ ' ■ '<■ ■ ■ •••••• ■ . ■ - ' ' v;* 1 **^- 

4v - >D6es this field have adequate surface residue? . ^ ; " ; ; 

... ■. ^. . % ,: v Why? v- \ 



CONCLUSIONS: * , ,. : >;/ „ > ^ ^ 

Identify some tillage methods which could be employed to improve the 
v su rf ace ■„ residue . '*■.,,,. r : ^y - 

Identify major barriors which causes resistance to adopting approved 
conservation tillage practices. 
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'STUDENT JOB SHEET 
SPLASH EROSION 



OBJECTIVE: 



vV V: '. 1-v To understand the relationship . between raindrops and soil 
"*y erosion. .? ■- ■ 



-f . 



/ 



2. To compare the effects of "plant cover; on ; ! r4educting. t! soil erosion 
caused by raindrops^ \ }£'.<. 

3. To understand the effects of slope and sbil erosion caused by 
-raindrops^ — — : — ; — — : 



-? MAT£T?IALS: 



T. 4 -1" x 2" x 12" boards sharpened on one 
2. 4 - 3/8" x 4" X "8" ply wood boards painted 

PROCEDURE: ■ ^ V :/ 



ends' i 
vhite;' 



1. 



Fasten, thje painted r plywood pieces to the wqoden Jaths. 



■ i 

! i 



2.- Select locations for soil splash erosion experiments, such as: 



a. level, grass sodded area 

b. sloping, grass sodded area 

c. level, bare soil area 

d. sloping, bare soil area 



j 

r 

! : 



3. 
4. 



Drive boards into ground until Bottom. ofi } plywood is about V 
above ground surface. f 

Keep stakes in place until it rains or, ^ if ; possible, : set up a 
sprinker system to simulate at least a V tfain. 



5. 

•&. 



Have students examine the boardjk for, evidence of soil splash erosion. 

Promote class discussion on tfiB : relationship betvsteen rainfall, soil - 
ctfver,"cropping Systems, slope ofr land, soil type, etc. 



OBJECTIVES: V, " 

Complete the following form. 

STAKE. NUMBER 



LOCATION 
; CHARACTERISTICS 



RESULTS 











— — — ; • C . , — — 




















. ■ " , '' 4 ■ ; 




QUESTIONS: 

1. Which' stake "location showed the most erosion or s 



What types of tillage practices could be used^at ea 
where erosion was evident to reduce the soil los 



Are there other locations around the . local co 

splash or sheet erosion is taking place? 

con servation practices cou I d reduce the erosion? 



■ K 
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V 



4. What effects would this type, of erosion has on streams, lakes, 
; ponds, etc. \'- : ■ \/i 



W . \ ; t 



5. Calculate .the average soil loss using the universal soil loss 
equation for one or more of the staked areas. ^ . 



■ * 



6. f Are these areas within soil loss tolerance limits? 



^ - 



CONCLUSIONS: 



Identify sdme approved soil and >water conservation practices which 
could be used on your. S 4 0.^ soil 
erosiopr and water pollution/ ' " /~V 



■, SUGGESTED DEMONSTRATION 
, B . EROSION tONT RO. WR ACT I C ES 

OBJECTIVES 



1. To understand how glasses, shrubs; ground cover, and trees break 
the force- of T&infall with their leaves and stems. and hold the top soil 
in Wace'with their roots. y-- ■ ^ 

2. To demonstrate the effect of vegetative cover on reducing soil, loss by 
erosion. 



MATERIALS REQUIRED: mg§$ 



1. fvyo seed flats made waterproof by lining with plastic film, tin, 

"' J# -:.- or tar paper. 1 v " : - :; .V-" : 

:?5'2- Two half-gallon sprinkling cans. . .. 

T 3. VTwo half-gallon, wide mouthed jars or : -other tsuHable containers ../; £ 
41 1 One four "foot piece of 1" x' : 3^ 'lumber.- ; . ^ - • T , . ' • C:^ 

PROCEDURE: / ; ^ .. - v \' V' ;. ^ , 

'■ *' ; - ' '' : . ' ' * l'^ ".- ' - - ■ ' - V'i. § 

*1. " Cut a 1" to iV V notch at the center of one of th^.end. boards' »;., 

of each seed flat^ Fit' jeac^ 

runoff water into a container. •'■?■]' '"-?\ : '" : " 



2. Cut a piece of sod to fit one of v the flats. Trim the grass to a : > 
height of one inch. 

3. Fill* the other box • with soil from, the same area from which the r , 
. sod was taken. The soil in this flat should have no vegetative 

cover. 

4. Set the flats on a table so .that the spouts extend over the ed'^7;^C< 
Place« the 1" x 3" piece v of lufober under the other 'effl$p£0)&f^'\ 
flats to provide slope. V ^ ^ -K^^^- 

5. Place the empty containers on .fctpqls /bene^ ; 

6. Fill the^ two sprinklers with water and pour th<a Mater on both 
boxes at the same time from a height* of about one-; foot. x Pour , 
steadily and at; the same rate for both boxes'. , ' ■ " 



Summarizing the demonstration "".>;. 

The water flowing over the sod will be reasonably clear. It will take 
longer for the flow to start and it will continue to flow, for a lodger 
period of time/ " •. .7 v ; - : ' : . ' . 
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There shouJd be more water in the\jar or container* under the flat'of^ 
bare soil than 7s in the container under; the flat of sod. 



A 

y \ 



This demonstration illustrates one of the- most;;fundamentaJ principles 
of soil and water conservation,.; that t of the protection which grass 
gives soil against the pounding raindrops and 
running waters; -The grass breaks the force of the raindrops ^so that 
the soil is not pounded and broken apart by the drop impact. The 
- grass roots open up channels to let water get into the soijr and the 
^^grass stems slow down the speed of the running water sq that the 
soil is not disturbed. L . - ^ 

Using ., good J ertili.ty. procjra^g 



\ ¥■.■;■ By replenishing the organic matte r content ofWsoi I s with soil condi- 
v- ^ tioning materials such as manure arid peat moss 7 ; and by replenishing 
the nutrient level with lime and fertilizer, plants with large root 
systems and luxuriant top growth can be produced which are highly 
effective in reducing c soil erosion. 



Using contour cultivation practices o . • . • 

*'•••. 

The Value of contouring in preventing soil erdsipn on steep areas in 
the landscape can be shown by using the ; matefials in 'the "previous 
demonstrations and modifying the procedure to include contouring 
rather than vegetative cover or mulches. 

; • • k i . ■ ; 



. TEACH-E'R'S KEY •>'*V V 7 
-STU DENT WORKSHEET • 2 



SOIL AND W^TER' CONSERVATION 

'•'III'' ' ' . ' ' 



(References, VAS Unit 4060 and . VAS. Sfidefilm SG723A) ; ; 
1. How does man's use of soil as a resource affect society as a whole? 



3. 



4. 



Whole civilizations have developed and prospered because of produc- 
tive soils, only to decline and disapp ear as a resu lt of misuse and 



■ destruction of their fert ile soil ba.s_e_._ 



In 1934, a national survey was conducted by the Soil Erosion Service 
and it was found that about 50 million areas had lost its , top soil and 
another 280- roil lion acres had been severely eroded. 

■ . ; \ ' ■ - , " \ 

In 1977, fte SCS identified 346 melton ajc'res .as prime farmland. 
During the same ye^r, abotit T million acres of prime farmland was 
Jost to housing > airports, lakes, reservoir/4, etc. ' 

. . : "■ ' - : . ' . ■ 'O* " • ... ::-av : .. . '.' • r: j 

Draw a M pie chart 11 which shows the percent of cropland by slope. 
(See page 4, VAS Unit 4060) '\. ; : ■ f : / ; 



5. What , factors could -^ccojjnt for the general -decrease in soil erosion in - . 
.Illinois between 1930 and 1970. /V .' . .y \ , ^ 



,a.. More crop residuj to control runoff. 

b. Earlier planting. / 

c. . Use of minimum tillage. i 



What .factors coUld account for* the. general increase in soil erosion in 
JIHrvois between 1970 and 1980. • 7. 



a. Increrafng raw crop acreage. 

b. . Decline In hay, pasture, woodland acreage. 

c. * Specialized farms. 

d. Removing, fences and windbreaks, 

e. " Reduced contour tillage. / r 
f . ( Elimination of terraces^ y 



-7. Today, about. 180 .million tons of soil are lost annually through erosion 
■ Tin; Illinois., and about 158 million tons of this loss are due to agri- 
c u 1 1 u ra l-p ract ices — — : W — ' ' • r ; ;: . ^ — - — ," 



8. For every bushel of corn prociuced in Illinois, the state loses .1^ 
bushels of soil. ■ 

9. . When soil erosion rates exceed^ tons per acre per year> it is lost 
.^• faster thanv it can be replenished. * 

10. What soil factors are considered when placing land, in one of the eight 
V lapd .classes. - , ■ • ;'. ;,'/. 

a. Crop production restrictions. 

b. Risk of erosidri. : * . V; ■ ,■ ■"■■■'/^ ; .', . ■ .. ' 

'C>:^' Slope, ;•• v; -.'- : --. ••: ;. • : ' '"'^ . "\ . '• y 'y •' : ; 

. . dv Soil properties, " * ■ \ ' ' ' 

11 v 
12. 



In- U^nois^^^ class 1. 1 e land. . 

In Illinois, the fand ^ . capability class with the highest average erosion 
rate .in tons per acre per year is class VI e , the class , with the lowest 
%v T is class L : ,. • ''h 

13.C What are two soil erosion processes which result in lower soil ' Rtfb'i. 
ductivity? ; . T: 

a/ ^Chemical erosion. 

bf Physical erosion. x & ' \ 

14V The erosion process involves what three distinct steps? 

^ ■ _ • : ■ * ■■ . . ■ 

i . ■ 

a*. . .Loosening of soil parties. . . 

b. Moving of soil particl^^ ; : ' . 

c. . Deposition of soil particles. ' ; %' i . 




IS, What are three ways soil is moved by' wind? 



- ■. » 



a. Saltation 

b. 4 SuspeTtsion 

c ; . Su rf ace creep 

• . •>■ ' 
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mm 



.-■4 ■ 



'- • • • - ... 0 



*|6.. How does surface roughness affect runoff and soil loss? 

,'• ;"" " • - . • '■* - ' •' . .. : • ' ; .. % ' . : 

, ^Less tillage, permitting greater- soil surface roughness and soiT cover, 
''means significantly less ralrafalj .^runoff and soil erosion: 



17. What is meant by "conservation tillage system 11 ? 

: "'' '* \ ' , ■ "°- " ' ' ". : , ' 

k is any tillage system that would increase the amount of soil residue 

left on the surface or increase the roughness of the soil surface.. 

18. What are some examples " of conservation tillage methods ^ised in llli- 

: no is? — — , - ' — — — ; — ■ — •- — : 



-» a. No-till planting 

b. Strip rotary tillage* \ • 

d ■ Till planting. r ' v ' 

d. Fall or spring chiseling '* > <v 

e. Discing > " ' . 

f . Terraces '* . 

g. ».G'ras>s waterways ' 
■, * h. Contour farming ' 

i. Contpyr strip cropping ^ 



19. What conservation method s^^r^, currently being used in your, local 
'county or area? ■ ' ■" ' ' .'•-''<•.: 



20. What conservation methods ^re rreeded or could be started which 
would reduce soil and/or Water* erosion vin your local /county or area? 



2. •■" '*"':■■ ■ •'■ ' ; -t<'.: '. >■* 



v ' 21 . What ..are'; some barriers . which*fkfeep , indivi^ual^ y. 
■ ■ and water management?- ^ -"''V^-. • . ' *i^**i^ f %tf'^ r - •': , 

a. A Economic conditions ...... '." -.V •HsJH ^ . .. \ & £/V...'*'' • '■ . 

b. Short term responsibilities v ^ v ; /, ^ 
^ p. ;'. JF^adition of methods ^ ^ ^ 1 1 

•/* d." ^ISck oil awareness" of problem : \ 



22. What ; are /two., "short .term 11 , primary ./benefits - to society, of soil 
conservation? ' ; . 3f J: --l 

• - : } . . . : . . 

a. Reduced sedimentation damage - ^ v V * 

b. Fewer pollution problems ' 
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23. . What ate two "long term 11 benfits to' society of ?sjp}\ conservation? 

a. Retaining productive potential of land^:';^L;r^- ' 

b. Maintaining prosperous agricultural nafidn ■ 



rWhat-^is^he-lbng— term— goaf- ol^the— "SMifeW^ar^^lity— Plan 1 ^ 
tlUi^is? • .if,.,-. ' . - ..^^fei-f 



A step-by-step ^reduction of -soil erofrjto^ 1 to 5 tons per^y& 

acre^per year on all HJinois l$nd by rtM 



25. What factors are considered in establrsnir 



a; Physical characteristics 
b,. Economic factors ; 
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FUNCTIONS OF SOIL WATER 



•T38 



1 ... Essential or plant growth 
2. Necessary for soil forrftatiQn 



c 



^3. Makes nutrients available 

* • ■ j ■•'* ■• ^ . * - 

4 ^Influences the physical condition of soil 
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f 




't. ' •» V 



r 



" W Cloud formation 




■ i -.A 



precipitation 

' Y • I I I I 

H-l 1 J I 






fern 

MIS 



-y, ' 



7 



-fflr e £ 




[Temporar^toragi^^ fk* l?l 1 



water to plantsti®l 



ground wattMo streams |g 



isigi&p 




JGroiind water tft lake or pond 

The water cycle endlessly repels itself as the sun draws water from 
• the earth and the water return^the earth in the form of rain or snow. 



oo. 

CM 



i 

U. 

I 



WAYS 




■3K:. 



Transpiration 



Evaporation 





Used J>y plants 
iield in soil 
Percolation 

Drainage water 



Subsurface drainage 
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EXAMPLES OF THE THREE MOST 
IMPORTANT SOIL MOISTURE CONDITIONS 



SATURATION 



a i!L: 



FIELD CAPACITY 





WILTING POINT 
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3P- 



RUNNINGiWATER 



SHEET EROSION 




RILL EROSION 
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SOIL DETACHMENT BY 




o 0 • • 



» * ♦. 
• » « 





A raindrop may splash 
soil as far as 5 feet. 



One inch of rain may 
remove onejnch of# 
soil per acre 
(150 tons). 
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TO CONTROL 
SOIL AND WATER EROSION 
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FACTORS /WHICH. EFF|cT 
EROSION CONTROL METHODS 

• :■ •■ ■ ■ . ■- r ,. . *'.'*... - 

'•. " ; 1. Effect on the land 

■ • : * ^. •.. ■ • •• . • " ■• ,, .- !r ■- ; ■ ■ - - 

>• 2. Effect dn the community 

3. Effect on farming practices 

4. Cost 

5. Benefits y 

6. Time to implement 



WAIfp EROSION 
QOI^TROL I 

MECHANICAL 



Terracing 
Diversions 



* 



Grassed waterways 
Construction of ponds and dams 
Drainage systems (tiling) 
Land preparation ^ - « 




CROPPING 

Contour planting 
Strip cropping 
Conservation tillage 



WIND EROSION C^ON¥ft^ME^|lES 



3 



1 . Strip cropping 

2. Prevention of burning 

3. Prevention of-graz4rtg 



4. Moisture conservation 



*fe Emerg ency f c o Vfci^e rop s 



6. Emergency tillage operations 

7. Windbreak tree. plant[J|g; 



. - a " v-, 
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AVERAGE SLOPE RANGE arid SLOPE LIMITATION 




2-4. percent- no 
to slight limitation 

4-7 percent - slight* 
^ to moderate limitation 



> 7 percent - modey . 
to severe limitation * 
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DRAI NAG| NEED d0 fit EABI tIJY GR O UPS 




\ 




..." ■ ; '• ..' ;.-"*:«»»■ • 
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TRANSPARENCY DISCUSSION GIWDE 

■ .... _ ■ - '■ . . 

SOIL AND WATER MAtfACaEMENT '}* 

Transparency — FUNCTIONS OF SOIL WATER . s 

Av Point out the importance of water to continued* growth of JlU^ois 
agriculture. ■ ■/ ' ; ' 

B. Point out that it takes about 10Q0 pounds^ o£ water: to prodi^f 
one pound of Qom.J/ tS ' • ; 



Discuss— th^faet— that— corn— planted— a^ 

acre field will use about 18,600,000 gallons of i^.water p^,^yean\ t 

D. Corn planted . at a population 14j^Oj0i:» piantstiper: acre Will use 
about 8,750 gallons of water ^per day per^aej^; - \ ^ 

E. Point 6,ut the importance, ol^water^in-darr^ing^ essential nutrients* 
to plants and in forming soil from parent material. \ 

TAnsparencies — TH^-^f DROLOGIC : CfYCLE and iVAYS i SOI L£> 



Lose 

Discuss the general phases of the hydroldgic "cyclevj 
1. Precipitation phase / . ^^V; ^ - 



ses 



a. rain, snow, sleet, hail . * 
I?. A one;^ 

c ; , jfcf water, yqja would need 

f't .ovefc^M of 4 trains/ 

V eadliVover -a-mile in lengthr."; ; , " - ••• 'f 



'4^;,* .. .. ■ . . ■ ■ 3** ~- ■ 



My^l: 2. ' InfiUrattorr phasfe^ . 



a. Makes water available to plant! 

b. -Water js stored for . later use "by pfafttif; ' man, .etc 




<c. Water can move to underground streamy. and everv^a^ly 

- to fivers anci the ocean. * 
d . ^ ; . It's the rate water enters the spit. * ■ 

Surface runoff phase / 

a. -Surface water causes most of thei soil erosion in Illi- 
nois. ifijfA ; '* . '/. .'.J: ■ 

c. Moves to tempo (jaCy t storage in lakes; ponds, ~ reser- 
voirs, etc. and ower ^ water sheds. 
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, v . * "4. Evaporation pffaSse * f • "« ■> * 

• / ';. .. " . . • ; vv;' ■■■ •" : v , ■'■ '. '■ ..: v 

a/ Occurs when falling !*ls precipitation, and from plants,- ; 

., ponds^ soil, ocean, etc. v ^ ^ ■ 

V °: <.'• b. ' To evaporate enough water to provide a one inch rairf 

t :i \ v ; over;i6b atres requires about *one million horsepower y'-f 

y ■ - . . / bf eniergyC ' ■ • . i , ■'; .. 

^ • 5 - Condensation phase v U. . v. ~ " ' 

^ . . a. Changing '\frM: ; [ vlppr+w. mist 'and ' moisture <drbplets < 

'"^ :v v - ; --which ;fall :asf ffrec ^ ^ " *v * 

.^V. ; ^ " ^T^lt .taKes^tl^same .anriou n t^y^ Wergy~of condenseTtl^B ^ 

J^nbjsture^as it originally took to evaporate it. v 

: Bf Use tranparency on soil water to emphasize that nature is, not a 100%. 
/ v '.' " : e&ipient^ . : v. ■ 1 .. .-\ . "y ■:«.-.■.. ' 

i^^oint but how water i^ 1 lost". / i ' 

2. "identify and disduss some good management prances Which could 
, " increase 'availSbl^.wateh to plants during criti<&l : dry peri©^ 

„ • . . , -^r v" 4- v ; . d • ■ * 

,11. Transparencies 7- -GLASSI FIXATION OF >SOI L WATER and EXAI^E^ ; 

,#;-OF^THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT ^SOIL IV^H^^ 
" 4 * 'TURE CdN'DITIjQ^S.. >>?£g^ 



■ / 



* i At "Saturation - 1. /^feurs * When-'the -Jarge ^SHhJ^^s 



' - % ^ar^fiUecl with water * 




... 2/ Occurrs ' immediately --^i^^ 

0 ^ ; . , ^ ^ 3.- Point' ouKthat-the^^ : 

• - i.; • / - first and from top doWfr ^ ^. - 

i <r ^ 4. Then, the non-capillary pqres ..start to ^.fill? 

. ^ V from bottom of soil profile and v fills tovjfard 

• v / the surface. . ' ••. ' ^ : 

B : Field Caj>IMy - 1. The water left; in^ /the soil when the 
• - hon-capillary pores are empty and the 

capillary pores; are^Illed. v -. ■ 
A . ^ 2. Usually occurs 24-4R hours aftervmajor 
• ■ ■', ' " ■.. "rain .fal^.'.... ' < ' 0 ' ,^ *.\ 

1 \ 3. ^The la^ : (hdnreSpillary) poresl will^;^ 

-V- v drain with gravity. 

* o 4. The small (capijJaryD pores will 
" V . \ . ;■• drain with gravity. 

; C . WMting -Point ; - r J . It's . the point where plants can 
° • longer get water from soil . 

' " The bound \water is strongly attached 

to. the solid,' soil particles such as clay, 
silt, r etc. 




0 D. 
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?Jb\n\ out to students .that the only soil w^er which is available 
to plants is the watec between fieW capacity and wilting point. 
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1. Removal : of a thf rv> fairly ufwb?^ 

2. ^ Most common type of ero^ 

3. Most serous typ^r of erosion bWclf^ie it can go ^unnoticed for 
- --^a long-time, A- Sy / ^ ^ * 

*B. Gully erosion - • • 

1- Most noticeable type w of erosion. 4 

f. ! , * 2. . Most are found near the -bottom of a slope. 

/ • .. ;; ; . - 3. Causes severe damage, to soil and its productivity. 

& 4. Reduces field efficiency and damages equipment. 

; , C.^ Rill ierosibn - iv^'N ■ '■*.'■' • ' ' M^f-j 1 " 

A ■ ^T^H, Noticeabje^as -sm^ll. ditches^between rows of corn, and other 

J •* >: °- crops. . « - . • 

■■^•V . a £2; ; TJp4t^a3s severe gully erqsfion. * ' 1 

i - ; 3. As small streams increase in sj'ze, they carry * more soil 
;^ .r O\ ; ^ a^ay. ' - ■ ; -v- . "^i V \ 

^ IV^o Transparency — SOIL DETACHMENT £^$AlNt>R®PS ' - /*- ^ 

•.. ' Aj^ ^ Until recently, agrtcultureiists; tsied "to. control erosion by con- 
cfc'ntrating on runoff . ': • . * ■ : * ' 

- B. Originally it was thought that the ^ihdrops ju5t caused- sutfate 
"sealing .,which caused more runoff. \ '" 

' C;; ^ that the force of the raindrop impact dislodges 

y: - ^ then the running water can move the soM* 

# Di It has been estimated that during a h-ra^rain storm > as much as 
y TOO tons of soil may be botincing up%Bnd down on each acre. 

V. Transparency — METHODS TO CONTROL ^6] L AN5 WATER EROSION 



A. Point out that gullies, rills, and sheet erdsion can be treated 
and controlled* through yarjbus conservation techniques. 

B. On moderate slopes, erosion ! can be controlled by planting crops 
• on contour, terracing, or by strip cropping. 

* ' ^ : ' ' ' ■ ■■; . } ■ ■ •■:•* • - ' / \ 

C. Strip cropping is more effective, on longier slopes. 



mi 
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• D. Terracing Jf|SP^ ( most effective soil conservation practice. 

■ E. ; ^ Wate^jvays'^^T divert water around gullies and spj^ead the flow 
• over a grassed area. ' ? « y V - > M 



VI. Transparency 



FACTORS- WHICH EFFECT EROSION CONTROL 
METHODS • 4 



A. Economic factors , jspch as low* livestock priced have eliminated 
' much^pa^ture ancfe^pra'ge crob acer^age, therefore; 

1. ^ v (and stays in row c rop s. . , . 

tev 2v . "unwilling to invest in long term expensive practices. 

^ 3. . looking for short term profit. 

4. not willing to purchase different equipment. 

• # . • " TV v v • . • . ':■>:.: ' • ' . . .* ' 

h ~ B. Short term responsibilities have- increased the soil erosion prob- 
1 ' . • tern by: • 

1 '.• ; 1 | . • - * ; : . \* ■■' . 

•rrr^v^ ^high cash rent- orif one-year leases discourages long-term 
^^■t^_conservatioh involvement. 

2. ^absentee landlords, do^ not see erosion ; problejnwbu^ Want to 
maximize, returns. * % • W^- - 

3. life estates contribute by deferring ulwmate responsibility to 
someone else. f ' % 

■ : . ■ v- ; '■ ■ 1/ 

Traditions of ^farming practices have^ndreased ^r^sioj^ ; by: 



•.•V.v,-V,W-' 



1. planfin^?P^aight rows 

2. clelh^tiJIage.- - 

3. resistance /to change 



VII 



-Transparency; - 
■ \ ' ,. - ■ ■ ... 

A . . " Point out that a ; gppd^fflis 
techniques and pra^cesl . 
• controlling erosion 




WATER %o|lON.COf^ 




4 



combination ;of *many 
nsw^er or solution to 



'M*. Erosion involves these steps: y ^ 

y >J. loosening )qf sqil* particles ' ; r 
; . ; *" : 2>. moving of sbl^p^rticles ,V - 

y d efltosition oif sc^Nparticles : ^ ^ V * 

Usfe* t$ts transparency/ J:g promote, claiss ciT^i^ion qn^. local conr 
servation practices Iteing - usfedk*' % ^ — ."■ jjk 

Jass?' identif^tober erosion control prances which coii^d 
b^ffst«.under^«s^wo mje^sure^ * " ^~ 




WIN 




• wi 



as >§vater ferosion in 



B. Wind erosion causes: 

1. air pollution ' ^ * :- r , 

2. highway safety 4 hazards ^■■■^^'l^ 
J 3. • drainage ditches to fill-up with soil ^ 

4. loss of u top soil 

C. Discuss primary factor's contributing to wind erosion; 

1; frequent, higK-velocity win|l.s 

2. dry , , residue-free soil $urfkiZe 

. \ * . •? ^» 

D. Point out the methods of soil 



E.' 



Saltation 



Occurs with medium 





2. 



articles. ; 

b. Occurs ,at what is known as threshold velocity , 

c. " Small ^phrfiaes •don't lift-off the ground because; the 
/ velocityj^etween the top and bottom of the, particfe is 

almost^ equal. 

d. Large particles have too ' much/ density to be easily 
lifted off the surface. " 

e. Use airplane wing design to 4 help" explain the lifting 
technique involved. 

• " . 7 __s7 ' f . 

Suspension 7.7'.. 

' ^ . .. . " '>•«. . . ■■ 

a. Small particles become distodged due to surface creep 

" wr saltation and are light enough to remain airborne, 
bv? Particles can be carried long distances by fhis ..means>': 

Surface creep , 7 " fl 

a. 

b. 



Large particles are .too heavy for saltation or suspen- 
sion. . *, v\- 

Moved along the surfaice by impact of.; particles 
moving in saltation. 7 v ; 7 



Discuss the .steps people can take to protect the soil from direct 
assult by wind or rain. ^ 



Transparency 
A. 



GENERALIZED SOIL MAP OF UNJJLED STATES 



B. 



Crops are ,grown on; a little more than 40ty million acres in U.S. 
About 50 million acres has lost its topsoil. 



C, Another 280 million acres are severely .erodedancf^arlpiot be 



hsed for cropland, 

In areas 0 receivin 
erosiop is causedjjfy wcftfer. ^ ' 



In areas 0 receiving 30 Inches or, more of rain annually-, fpc 



ost 
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*E; In areas receiving between 20 and 30 ffiehes pjj ra^annuallyi 
'■Y most erosion is due to both Water and wind**^ yV : V V ^ . 

F. In area receiving less than. 20 inches of rain 
effosion is caused by wind. - , '■ 




•. Transparencies — AVERAGE SLOPE^ RANGE and DRAIN AG 
* A. Slope influences: ; : * ' Wt0& :;: - 

1. height of Water table " ' ' . 

. 2. amount of water that enters and patf^fit^flfrpugh the soil: 

: : * ~ - ■ ••. ..': V; .' ' — .. ■ . 

B. About 60 percent of Illinois has an average slope of less |nan 4 
■iv.. . percent.* . - ' " . ^ - V ." 



■3. *J 



Color of soil is a reflection of mbiitu re ^status during soil 
development. . * . . ? * . ./.t*-.^;^ ^ 



and drafnage needV in your county or 



,D. Djfcuss the avera 
loc^i^area. > 

E. & I dehtif^ conservation tecl^iques- r fc^ counter 
the soil limitation factors! . ■. 




9 



J 




'flu 



■*4 



r, 



i 



:fe : JEACHER'S KEY •'• * . , 

C ;? ..** '.« ■ ' ' '■ ■ " ' 4;. ■ ' ' 

SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS^! 
SOfL AND WATER EROSION 



TRUE (+) or FALSE (-)• 



T: 1 v y In a short term se 
/ resource ; 



our s6il v not a renewable natural 



aa3y ld< 



• T* 2. By 1934, almost 50 million acres had alreacTy lost its^topsoil due 
~~ to erosion" — ^ : ~ ^ ^ 

T 3: Illinois currently has about 21 million acres in row crops. 



JF ^ft . "^Recept surveys have indicated that excesi^i 'erosion is occur- 
: Jf|«; ring ob only 10% of Illinois crop land. ' 

V^|V- .. • - , . T " . ■ ' ' . , * " , ' 

./ S.-fe Most of ^ the pfopfend erosion and, resultji^^-sediment/in Illinois 
: corner from ^teep slopes on Class V I II lang^^'' 

... Vpy-6 r :'" : ,,' Most of. the Erosion and sedjfaent in 
Barnes -fryn. wo^l^nd . ' ■ ^ V 



*y county of Illinois 



-^^^^viEPo.sion will always occur^regardtess- Qfethe control practices 
ed.by farmers. 



' ' '^^ ^fe^ rf ac;e ; r^ig.ue on soil prevents waterj^tqm entering the soil, 
^"^^^^^^^^ in^^^^lng runoff arid ^erosion, i 

■ • -T .s. g^^^^^^^^M^fnt and* absentee I ah dlo rd s"; *|^/% /bot^tpri t r i bu ted to 
■ % ; 'erqs ion problem. ' j • > : ;*v 



T 10. Federal income tax crfedS* are available* to farmers for costs 

associated with » construction >and maintenance of certain so^l 



y-j erosion control "practices 
Mb UT I p\i € C H (Choose' the 



B 



The percent o£ the 
producing agricultural 

A. ,2% 

B. 51 

C. 10% 

d; ^0% . 




rre^t answer) * ' ' y - ' 

labor force directly engaged in 
fCs is about: 



B 2. A national soil erosion, control polioy^vas first established in 



A.* 1890 
B* 1933 

C. 1948 

D. 1977 



a? 



2 35 
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B. thousand 

C. million . 
X>. billion 

Approximately s> 
erosion in Illinois. 

A. ,180 million 
— Btt — 180th-oQsrand- 
Q. 18 million 

D. 18'. thousand 

One acre inch of top soi 

• ' 

A- * 16 ' . 

8. 56 . 
, C . , .100." ' , . 
. D, .160 



tons-'' of- soil are lost annually through 




■<b..-. 



Level arid: nearly level land has a 

0-2 
B. 2*6- 
C:.-, 6-12 
D. s^-20 



_V percent sjop^ 7^.'. . 



* 'E rr'osfeji - begah v to infcrease : -af te r the. early to' mi(|^1970's^ bedaus 
'-. ' r ■ ■ ■ \ ' : '■t: / ■ ■ ? ~ ' " \ ■.' ; * ' , .. 

A.. %rain prices: began to djg^M?,, '\ \ . ) . vcv 

! B. continued declike ifef ojftd fooddenriand Y b 2& , ' 

C . f^0r t s .began incr^Xin^t^ir acreage of row cr^ps. 
f b. •• fai^^^-^egan increasing their "acreage of hay and ^pasturis. . 

Soils and J a rid having, limitations that preclude their r ^e for 
commercial plants "and ' restn^ # ; their use, to ; recreation, .^i.ldlife 
habitate, or wat?r supply would (have a Larcgl. .CgpgWIity G+a^ss of 



A. ,1 , • ■ , ^., V 

D. VI i I 




Approximately,: 3l of ;?1?h ; 6 tpta! .sheet erosion comes from 

land. ... ' ' .. ■ . * - ' « ■ 

-A. \ crqp . •. - r 

B .^r forest ■ . . f . 

Or pasture - ' 

C. prairie ^ ...;■ ■%''->>. ■ 



C__10. Between the years of ,1983 and 1#88 the erosion' on all' farmjand 



must not exceed 



tons of soil 4 loss* per acre per year. 



A. 80 to 100 * 

IB;...., 40 to 60 - 

c* 1.4 . to 20 ■-■ . " ? 

• . : D. . V 'T tO 5 • ■ V"< • ' '•••'^ * 

MATCHING (Select the term in Column B that fits, the description i m^ ? 

Column, A) * -Ml*?* 



-Column-A^ 



iKLi 



H 1- A sheet of waidr; collecting orv'the 
-sbif surface and flowing downhill* 

D J 2* Soil loss tolerance value limit ' 
. . irr tons per acre per year. * 

i! 3. ' \ Deep channels. ''that Jpin^tog^ther 

>\ as they form down : a -slope, , : - 



Jf.: Depositing ;of loosened soil / fiAal 
step 1 in , erosion ^*>oces*s ; 



ft* 



^ofumn-B^ -r 



A* . . Chemical erosion 
B: Clay ^< 

C. . Gullies *t 

D. T- value. 

E. Soil, texture , 
P.* "Se'diment : ; 
G. Soil structure . 



I. 



_5. v .Rehr)6v^ of nutrients from "ttie^JancjU .* M 

_6. .:'Nofrm|l, rtaturat'erosipn from land not ^ 
disturbed by jgjan . s' 



Soil surface 

,Sand " } ■' it 
Geolcfaic erosion 



« " * 



7 



B: 7. 
g' 8. 
C 9. 



. « flr* 



Smallest of soil particle's, - 
Arrangement of individuals sbil particles. 

0 1 

Deep channels that cannot be smoothed out 
by ordinary tillage method. . w . 



"A " 



__E_1Q, The size of the: individual soil particles. 

COMPLETION (complete the statement Vith the proper "word or phrase) 

/h Illinois has been nicknamed Tfte Prairie State becauW of iti nearly 
level, darlfcc soils. 

" V- ■■ , -V.. ' : -■; . ' ■ ;■; ' 

The early whitie .settlers of North America were prWarily from western 
Europe^ V ■■ 

Tjne best land, available for farming purposes is referred to as prime 
farmland. ( / >v " • v — 

Ten tons of soil lost per acre per .year means one inch of top soil is 
lost every 16 years.* ' • -. 



2- 

& . ' 
3,- 

4. 



61 
A. 

8. 
9. 

1-0, 



If 'the soil erosion fete, exceeds 5 tons per acre per year^ soil is' 
being tost'faster than riatiime ran replenish it,' 

^ ft: Is estimated that it -takes nature, about 300 years to produce one 
• inch of ; top soil; however, modern tillage can reduce the time so one 
. 'inch of top soil can fe>e produced in about 30 years. 

v In /MJjnois, the -tWo/ primary- factor's /contributing to erosion are wind 
and Watery and water /erosion is the most seriqus of the -two. 

Planting a row crop, around the sides 6f a a hill is known as . contour 
farming. , , , ■ - ■ ' - ' 

- Two* primary be^fits of soil, conservation to society in ihe % short terrn^ 
* are reduced sedimentation damage, and fewer pollution problems^ ■ ■ 



ESSAY (Briefly, .answer the following s questions) 



1. Name and .describe' four- sources of assistance to people^, in controlling 
' - \ soil erosion . (refer to : V/^S r " Urjit 4060, pp. 26-27) " - 



I 



2. Briefly discuss four major ^bstalies standing in the way ofVoritnplling 
soil erosion today, (refer to VAf&Unit 4060, pp. 19-20) / 
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4. 



TEACHER'S KEY 
SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 
USING CONSERVATION TILLAGE SYSTEMS 



0 



TRUE (+) - FALSE (0) . " , 

0 1. The total cost factor demonstrates that the conventional moldboard 
plow 'system is always higher in cost per acre than conservation 
\ ^tillage. 

;•■>•.• • . . . ■ : . ■■ *■ ■ ' 

: 2. Yields with conservation tillage are slightly higher when compared * 
to <those in a, conventional moldboard plow system. 

3. Herbicide "parry-QverV potential is greatef in conservation tillage 
systems because of the higher herbicide rates jised and because of 

, less dilution of the herbicide in £ the plow;, layer with , chisel plows. , 

>. , ;.. . • .. . • '. .... ■ • ' * 

4. Clean plow down for disease control has b.een a standard practice 
.'since man started cultivating crops. * . 0 

; • - •> • . • o. ■ ■ • vf ' . \ ' • ' - : 

5. European corn borer is the' primary^ scril insect pest of corn in 
Illinois/ ' 1 „ N • \ . ^ 

- ■ r " ~V . ' ■ >\ . '■ ' < . " . 

6. Cutworm outbr^/gtjts in com are more frgq,uent in conservation tillage 
than in conventional tillage. N / 

7 . Conservation tillage systems reduce .erosion by leaving a mulch of 

.crop residues and by producing a rough soil surface. " , ; ■ *C 

8« No-tillage systems reduce BOil erosion and evapqra^lon; water runoff 
is high, but about the same as for the fall moldboard system. 



_± 9. Conservation tillage systems are well adapted to large scale farming. 

v ■ 

10* Insecticides an'd herbicides are. more effective in a conventional 

* .{illage system than in a conservation tillage" system. 



MULTIPLE CHOICE (Make appropriate, choice .of A, B, C, or D) 
C 1. The primary concern of conservation tillage: 



A. Reduction of fuel s costs 
Reduction of work 

C. Reduce sofl. loss 

D, Increase yields 



B' .2. According to a 1975 survey listed in the 1977-78 Illinois Agronomy 

Handbook, tfos following percentage of corn ground was moldboard plowed: 

. • - r *' .. * i ■ . . 

' s *A, 60 percent * , _ , 

\B. 70 percent - • 

. CI BO percent ' t . 

j 'HI 90 percent m . „ " * 
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3. « Conservation tillage system(s) used in Illinoisj 

. v • ■ ' . . ♦ ' . • 

A. . Disk system ' s* . ^* ■ * A <?{ 

B. Strip cropping . , ' J 

C. Chisel plow' system 1 t ' . * 

D . Both. A and C ^ a 

4. Limitations of no-tillage: 



A. High herbicide rates are often needed 
. B. Some insect problems are' increased 

C. Lower soil yemperatures v ^ ^ / -r 



D. All of above 




It is estimated that during a heavy .»r&hs^nn\s many as the *; S 
following number tons of soil may be bou*i£ing up t and doyn per a<\re: 

ioo • / v 



4 



\ A 



Soil losses as indicated" by -simulated rainfall tests at the University. 

of Illinois,' show that on fall plowing nearly • . pounds of 

soli per acre was removed by rtin ^off water from th e< initial 1.25 inches 
•of rain: v ' r 

A. 100 . . :.' - 1 "\ •> . 

B. 300 X~ A -. • . .*' 

C 700 • „ s ' . r- . 

D. 1000 \ " *~ ' 

4 p *n . W ' ^ • » » ' '•' 

Corn planting shoiild^be, delayed until temperatures reach the following 

degrees farenheit: % t . 

a: so " • K. * 

B. 55 4 \ . <s> • . 

C. 60. /•'■'' "'<*r ^ * V * c 

D. 65 . * V " 



ft. According to a 1975 survey fisted t^ the 1977-78 Illinois' Agronomy . '. 
Handbook, the greatest reason $o.r farmers not, changing, to conservation 



tillage was: 



(Un^the s^d-bedj no-tili systems' 



AT Takes too much tirtf^ 
B. Fear of yield decrease 
^C. Fear of weed problems \ \ 

D. Machinery change . 
\ , • 

9. To control vegetation growing 

require a knockdown herbicide Buch ds: 

. < • " v. . 

A. " DDT i " . , • t. 

B. 2,4-D - - . ' 

• :s.'v C. Paraquat ' " . - ir <7 

D. Lasso - v' v * ^ 



i 



D 10. The following are important methods of disease control in cultivated 
■ / ' crops : s , v 

< ^) k A. ' Clean plow down and crop rotations * 
\ B. Resistant varieties and chemical protectants » 
- Oj . A good soil mulch and leave a rough soil surface 
Ih Bpth A and B ' ^* ■ 

' !: ~ < ' V - ' . * s ' / 

MATCHING (Select the- answer that fits the situation best .) 

- L. ' 1 ' • ■ ■ 



J ' A minimum* tillage system " N A. Disadvantage of conservation 

E- ' i ^SlT An important ♦ part of 4 ± u tillage 

\: , ! ' conventional tillage B. Cutworm 

G «• '■ ,;-3to'. Ptimary* soil Insect pest" C.' Surface germinating weed 



/ 

/ 

/ 



4i s Mares tail * ' » D. Reduces, "running room" for water 



_C__ 5.,' Crabgrass ' ' E. Moldboard plowing and disking 

y A ■ 6./' Lower soil temperatures F. No plow 'system ! 4 

H 7 . So iX crus t irig^and 'compaction G . * Corn rootworm * 

K ' 8. Crop -rotation x - J H. Disadvantage of conventional ^ 

f D - 9. Terraces, . * ^ * tillage ~ . . . ' 

L* * 10. Soils with'pH above 7i4 f v, ' I. Weed not .controlled by paraquat ' 

* * * J. Ridge planting « V 

■ . % ° "K, Helps to reduce disease risks 

„- L. Tend to have altrazine carry oyer 

• \ ' # ' i \" problems /- V ^ , 

COMPLETION (Write appropriate information or words to complete statements.) * 

-z 5 ' . ■ '' • #> . , , • •. - : . ••• 

1« Direct .damage from soil ^erosion depends dn soil rrfrtparti o« _ / 

«2. • t SpHfrnpnt- from eroded fields' increases water pollution and reduces the 
storage capacity of lake6 ancl reservoirs l 7 ^ ; . , 

3. Moldboard ..plowing produces an unprotected residue-free soil surface. * 

4. Soil blowing is especially hazardous on sandy soils. 

5. Soil erosion after ^nyh^ns is greater than after cLrn. 

6. Soil temperatures become inwr as the amount of residue on the 
j£ surface increases . v ' v 

. \7.' When using a conservation tillage system, seeding rates can be increased 
k .by ten percent to offset the* reduction in stand. 

\ ,_r ^ ~ . ^ . ' , ' V 

8. Phosphorous and potassium fertilizers and limestone arem^oncerit rated near 
^ the surface when soils are not moldboard plowed. * 

9. Corn rootworm damage is primarily confined to coi^foliowi^g rnm 

10. q te j p propping provides season long vegetative cover on half or 

more of a slope and also divides a slopemhto shorter lengths. 
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1. List and discuss three important advantages and ^three limitations of 
the chisel plow ^system. ; •■: 



(Refer to VAS Unit 4058) 

/ h (See,P 9 . 3) , 




2. .In what ways doe& «a conservation tillage system differ from conventional 
jtillage? . Elaborate on each difference. 

• ' .(Refer to VAS Unit 4058) ' 



2^2 
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•." • UNIT Br/ SOIL SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
:* PROBLEM AREA,: CONSERVING WILDLJ'-FE RESOURCES 

SUGGESTIONS. TO TKE, 'TEACHER: ;' . . ° - < . . 

4 This problem area is* designee*' to be used withjunibrs, or third-year 
- Student? -enrolled in a vocational agriculture a program. The recommended 

time for teaching this problem area -Is during the mid-fall or mrd-spring. 
; Thd estimated. t|pie . for teaching, this problem Srtea is. 5 to 10 days depend- 
ing on what subject matter -the instructor wishes ta cotyer and th£ number 

,of field .trips that are, arranged.*^ ^ The materials in this problem area were 

selected .and written with the following* assumptions: " . 

/» T. „ '-There' have been wide reductions in areas which' are sjuitable for 
" wildlife habitatjn the <past few 'years in t Illinois/*' 

2. - This reduction ^of wildlife habitat has deemed it necessary that 
C we successfully manage those areas* that we have left and .try to 

develop suitable new .areas/' ■'.'.< 0 

; 3/ Studdhts will have the; oppbrtunlty tQ observe a wildlife area that 
• h«gs" significant Habitat. ' * ; ' , / \ * . 

V 4-; - Students Win have available copies , of "Making Land r Produce, 
Useful* Wildlife., " and "These Precious Few,. 11 . (See Credit Sources 
■HT. ■ • , for method of obtaining these booklets. ) ' • 

The instructor is encouraged td v conduct a local search for other 
supplementary^ materials % Jhe items in v this problem "area are for reference 
*, or modification, as the teacher adapts these materials to his/her local situa- 

* ^ on - • ' ' .; ' ' ' . . ' v , : .. . . ■■ ■■ ; ; . :.; 

CREDIT SOURCES: * • I / ' r 

. . • . .. •-■* ' >■ f . ' ■ 

_V , . - .' . . " - , 

These materials wer6 developed, through a funding agreement, R-33- 
^•1 lr D -0362-466 with the I llirtois StateiBoard of Education, Department of 
/ * Adult, Vocational and. Technical Education, ^Research and Development 
<■ 'Section, 100 North First Street, SpHngfield, \llMnois '62777. Opinion^ 
expressed in these materials do not ^refelect, hpr should thjey be construed •'■ 
as policy or opinion -of the State Board Vf Education or its staff/ 

The ; teachers guideV information sheet^vvorksheets, and transparency 
v / discussion guide were developed by 'Joe HoiTse, k Princeville High School,, 
and Jerry Pepple, Departi»en%. of Vocational and Technical Education, 
University of* Illinois., The worksheets and sample test questions, were 
developed to correspond witb^or are "a part of the following booklets. 
H IVIaking Land Produce Useful Wildlife" Farmers /Bulletin #2035 (For Sale 'by 

* Superintendent of ..Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office* 

t Washington, D.C. 20402. Stock No. 001 -00QrQ0021 -7. This booklet * may' 
possibly be obtained by contacting the local Soil Conservation Service 
Office. The transparencies were developed by Vocational Agriculture 
Service, University of Illinois.' > ? * 

* . - v •• ■ ■ w ■ - . ■ 
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The, second booklet, '(th^se Precious Few" lean be obtained by wrij- 
" ing/* Natural heritage ConWverttes^^ Illinois State Board of 

\ Education, 100/ North Fihst Street, Springfield, Illinois 62777 or by contact- 
ing Vocational/ Agriculture Service, College of Agriculture, University of 
*. Illinois, 140nsdut^ ... 

/ ' These materials were reviewed by the following vocational' agriculture 
teachers: / ' 



Joe House 
Floyd Wohrley" ■ 
Darrell Scherer- 
Steve 'Hendrix ■ 
DorV Prather >■ 

\- .- . v • : 



'rjncevHle JHigh School 
Kewaneq High School 
West- Richland High School 
Sullivan High School '. 
Clinton High "School \. . 



f . 
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- TEACHER'S GUIDE ; < 

I. Unit: Soil science and conservation of natural resources/ 
I I. Problem area: Conserving wildlife resources 
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II. Objectives: At the close of this, problejm- cfrea students will:" 

% 1.- Understand why wildlife management is important and neces- 
■ " sary . • • • ■ 1 . , ^ 

2. Be able to list several endangered, wildlife species in Illinois. 

3. Identify approved management practices for $he ^development 
of different, types oflwildlife areas..* ' \ / . , ' "\- • * / 

• ' I .• « 1 

4. Recommend useful farming practices which protect the, 
development of wildlife habitat. 

% 5 V Explain essential practices necessary ; fbr managing several 
\ popular game species irr Illinois/ • ; 

V. Suggested interest approaches:* s ., 

1. - Lead a discussion by asking students what type of Wildlife 
'„ ■ ■ they could expect to find in one mile of shrub fence row. 

(Answer and discussion information on page 22 of- "Making 
- ' Land- Produce UsefU Wildlife. 11 > 

- I. Promote class in ter«/st by develo^irvg^a bulletin board on the 
types of wildlife foi^nd in the area. 



3: Use buzz groups to develop ideas on/whV^ we need wildlife. 



"4. Take class on a afield, trip to an^. area abundant irt wildl 
■ . ' _ ' and have students identify wi I dKfe- species - 

5. ^^Show slides of wildlife found in local, area and discuss their 
habitat. , ' V . 

V. Anticipated problems and concerns? of students: v * > 

1. What types of wildlife are fpund in this area?/ 

v 2. Why do we need wildlife?" ■ „ • > 

3. What are the benefits of wildlife? j. " ^ , ,/ 

. . ' # ' . 'A 

4.. What problems, confront wildlife in Illinois and which species 
,are in the greatest* danger? 1 




5. What practices are ^enefteiaK to wildlife? 
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6. How should different areas (ex. -wetlands, -• ditchbanks, 
pc^djs, > etc. ) be managed tq produce wildlife? 

7. Can wildlife be produced in public areas? • i 

8*. How can I successfully produce game animals in my area? 
Suggested* learning activities and experiences': \^ 

1. Have students read and discuss pages 1-4 of "Making Land 
Produce Useful Wildlife 11 and h^ave students fill in the blanks 
of student worksheet #1,: Bfeneftts and Requirements of 
Wildlife. . \ ' .. • • \ 

2. • Have s^jdents read, and discuss "These Previous Few" .and, 

do student worksheet #2, Endangered and , Threatened 
Species, arid worksheet #3, History of Wildlife Habitat, in 
Illinois'. . N . ^' 

•; , • „ • " m ' ' 4' ."V. . 

3. • Have students read and discuss pag6s 4-5 of "Making Land 

Produce Useful Wildlife", and distribute and fill in the x 
blanks on student worksheet #4/ Managing Land to Meet 
Wildlife Requirements. 

4. 'in a class- field trip or as an . outside* assignment have * 
students do the job sheet on wildlife management. Teacher 
may substitute some other type project .if this activity does 
not fit the particular area, ' 

5. ' Have students read- alp d discuss pages 6r29 of "Making Land 

Produce Useful Wildlife". Distribute. 'and have students fill 
irt the blanks of student worksheets #5 and. #6. (Note: 
The tocher may wish ,to break the reading assignment down 
into segments 1 that correspond to each of the worksheets. ) 

6. Ask game warden to talk tothe class on hiinting regulations* 
and how these are needed to protect andj manage wildlife. 

1. "fl^ve students read -and* discuss* information* sheet on "Man-.,- * 
.agjng Areas for Popular I Minois Game Species". ' Distribute J 
and have students fill in the blanks on student worksheet . 

, #7. i " , ■ - ■ ■ ' ' : ■ «. ;«"•.■• .' ev "-. .* , 

8. At the cWse ; of the Wildlife Management .problem -area, /'have , 
6 students disteuss useful practices v tKat ' they have le'arned 

.and give ideas fgr implementing these plans • in their. area;. 

9. Identify possible , job and career opportunities in wildlife 

- management arjeas for' students on a part-time or full-time « 
basis. • ■ j ■ . 

10. Ask students to bring in local newspaper ^ticles on wildlife • 
issues and develop a bulletin board ^w,ith the pro and tori 
* arguments. "*> • ' . 



11. Develop class discussion on the importance of 'wildlife and if 
^ the general public is more .concerned or less concerned 
s about preserving bar natural wildlife areas today than they 

were a few years ago* 

12. Have class locate and bring to school examples of popular 
wildlife magazines. Examine the magazines to jJet.ermine the 
magazines 1 audience, their main advertisers and philosophy 



toward wildlife management 



mam 
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13. Have students write letters to their legislators to express 
their 'feelings on current wildlife and natural resource 
issues. 

■ ■* » . » .j 

14. Have class develop and conduct a local BQAC program on 
wildlife management and submit the BdAC Application for an 
FFA state award.- • ■ * 

: "15. Encourage' each student to develop an FFA Foundation 
, program in an area of wildlife management, natural re- 
4 r sources, etc. , 

VII. Application procedures: 

1. Have students develop a Proposal -for an FFA - Foundation,;- 
program in wildlife management. 

c 1 ■ '* 

2. r^flaye students ^design and . complete wildlife management; 

project for BOAG program in the local community. 

VIII. ' ' Evaluation: ' / , " 

1. Prepare and administer a pencij and paper test using the 
lple Test Questions as -possible test items.. t 

• " H 

2. ^Collect and. grade wprksheets. # v 
* ■• ' : '- 

k .3.. Collect and grade Wildlife Management Project. 

■ ■ ■ i / 

4. Have students explain current practices tfoat they conduct 
around the home or farm and possible practices they could; 
use, to increase wildlife... r , ; ; 

I X. References and aids: 

1. Making Land.Produce Useful Wildlife, USDA, Farmer Bulletin 
No. 2035, U... S. -Government Printing Office, Washington, 

.DtG.; or contact local Soil Conservation Service, Office. 

2. .These. Precious- Few, Booklet, and Workbook, Illinois. 
Department of Conservation. - ^ V 

3. More Wildlife for Recreation, U.S. Department of AorfcuH 
ture, Soil Conservation Service. . "T 
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4. Our Natural' Resources, ; P.E. McMall, . 4th - edition, The 
Interstate Publishers and Printers-. • '. /-* •; v- 

5: • The Farmer and Wildlife, Wildlife Management institute,. Wire , ■ 
. • ' 'Building,' Washington, 'PX.: 2000.5. - • ,' 
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-COMPETENCY INVENTORY "? ■ 
-CONSERVING Wl LP LIFE RESOlilRCfes 



1 . Student has hp .knowledge of competency . - ; . 

, 2. _ Student ha^re^d .ab V " >; : • 

-3. .^Student Jiasse^ V ; * v 

4. ' "Studeht<ha$ T performed competency . f V • ... 

5. Student has perfbrrped Competency without supervisibo; . y 
6 . Student .does possess skill ; .V* > V ^1 
7. Student does, not possess skill. ; : ^ . ■ r - • 



Gbmfletency 



Circle One 



pperate equipment and maintain . < 
fc . ■.; •/.. facUitie's .for. plant Jife*projetts,.a*>;/^: 
/'assigned. 

[ 2: Collect and record information on . * ; 
«. wildlife in a specific afea.^ 
3. Capture and mark- Wild animals. . : 
4... Aid t in construction ma i n ten a n ce : a n d 
v repair; ofvbuildihgs; ; • ^V";'; ;•• 

-5, Gather samples of water, food, and 

v . ■ soil. ' ■■ '; ■ t ! 

.6. Conduct simple analytical te ! sts. ; , 

^. Transport game animal's! ' - ;% y .' 
8. Use radio tracking (Tiethpds. ". . 
9.. Assist in development of controlled 
' wildlife areas.-' y . .-, •< & t 
■TO. Assist with wildlife education ; ■ 

11. Locate and establish - boundaries fbr* 
game, land and game, preserves - ;\ ,* 

12. Assist in the enforcement of garhe \ 
. ' laws during peak periods of hunter 

activity. . ' , l " " 



13. 

14: 

15. 
16. 

17. 



.);' 



Identify the endangjered species of 
wildlife 



2 s 

'2 
2, 



.V3 ;t ;: 4v 



3 

.*3 



-.4' 
;4 



5, 
5* 




2 
2 
2 

*,2 



3 

,3 i 
3 . 



.4 
4 
4 
4 



5 

5. 
5 

; 5\ 



7 
7 



The%e are competencies outlined «in the Nation^! Ag. bccupatioTis Competency \*'\ 
Study for entry jey^l.. positions in agricultural production: ^V'V^I,,,-' 



Name vv'':i^; 



Date 



9 
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. INFORMATION SHEET r - ; J ; ; r ~ 

MANAGEMENT OF POPLAR -1 LL! NO IS^GAME ' SPECIE^. \ : ; ■■>/. 

' ' ■ - . <'*!'■:'■■ : ^ : 

R 1 N G- N EC K E D P H E AgA NTS > - /£ f av^rab I e> j an d ; usf\ pattern for pheasants ^ 
consists of (1) "65-80- percent (or the area in cultivated crp^s such as omq>, ~ 
Soybeans/ and wheatj r (2) ffi/3Qf percent in hay and- rotation pastures; (3} ; . 
5-10 percent in brush. arwJ:rwpods; and (4) 3 percent or wore of the tota) ; 
area in brushy fence rbWs, *odd areas/ : and ; yperm . protected her- 

baceous cover. 1? The pheasants 1 greatest ne6d in mbst places is for urjdrs-* -i[ 
turbed nesting cover and good winter - v 




band-^ma nag emen tr p r act i cfes— most -i mpo rta n t— i n-i m p ro viffg-l i vi ng^eon dK^ 
tions for pheasants areV 1/ \. m * / - ' \ 1 " " ■ ;i $ 

1. Establi$Jv*$d maintain grasses grass-legume stands on jjfrain- . 
age ditdhbahVs, field borders, g rassed , waterways, , roadsides , in J 
odd areas/ popd -areas .*and snow traps . Use herbicides rather 
than-^fivmg -to v control weeds or woody plant^ ^ If 'moWing is. 
. necessary, delay it until after \small; r grain^rv^s# 

^ - *2. Establish farmstead shelterbelts with snow traps.; y ; 

3 ; Maintain cattail -covered . marshes and s|oughs>. ; \ - v t , : V 

'4. Establish f or ^nairitaih : woody ;cpV;er in hedgerows, *bdd areas* and 
. pond areas. ' ■ - ... ■ • * - m v'-A V'-.i'i : ' , 

Generally, the daily range does not exceed jorie-Nalf mile^ - The^ea-^ 
sonal range, does not usually excee'd one mile. E§<g laying starts ' during;; 
the last half of April*. Most hens repest if they lose their first ^est. ; The v 
average clutch size is 11 eggs, laid in- a- two 1 week period! Broods b«$jrv; 
hatching in late May o(\:early June, depending upon spring weather condi- 
tions; v About' 10 chicks : hatph/frorri the 11 :eggs. Of these; about six or , 
seven birds survive until fall . . * * V' - ' ■ 

Pheasants nest in grass more than any otVer cov^r. * 'One-fourth to 
one-half \of the nests are focated inyhay fields.' Eighty percent^of the, 
nests in meiadows or grain fields are 'found in .the outer 10C^ feet.* From 
2/3 to 9/10 of nesting losses are due. to mowing machines. . 

Pheasants find most of -their foods in farm- crop fields, Cultivated, 
grains make up-B1 percent of- the total annual food ancK nearly onp-half of 
-this, is cQrn. The most common vy^eed seeds tkken were foxtail, common 
ragweed, -ahd wild buckwheat. r T^ese three formv78 percent of the weed 
seeds taken and, six percent of the total annual o food. Qther food species 
of importance are- wheat, barley, oats, ; rose hips, dogwood fruits, wild 
cherries, * nannyberries, : and highbush cranberries: Pheasants appear tP 
eat. about one and one-fbgrth pounds of corn per- bird per week: : 

BOBWHIyTE QUAIL - The bobwhite is, one of the smallest (6 to 7 oz.), yet 
Qne- of our ^most importsint - game birds. -\ An ideal land 'use ' pattern for 
bo.b'white would be an area with 30 to 40 percent in grassland'/ 40 ;to" 60 / 



percent' in cropland', °5 toV 20 percent in brushy cover and 5 to 40 percent 
in woodland . the grieate^the interspe.rsion of these types, the better the, 
area for ; bobwh ites :/., '■:'''_./-• ' ^^:'f„. r ' : ; ; '' • '•' '• 

; . Land management practices of ; benefit* to the bobwhite* quail are.-\. 

« . * •. , *' • ; . ■ ■ ■ "' ' . ■ ' • ■ ' ■ :*'*'.-•' *\ ■ t 

• 1. .^gCrbp potations and goq/d fertilization .programs increase the 

2. Contour / strip cropping "provides interspersion of cover types. 

3; Grass or glrass-l^gume stands- on drainage ditch bankg and field 
i- borders p ro v i d ITnes t i n g and* rodsting jcdver ? * 

; 4. Woody coyer , in hedgerows, odd areas and pond areas provide 

* - travel anci pscape cover . ■ ■ / 

' "*-,;5. V ' Improved - pastures and" regulating grazing within the carrying 
\ capacity of-.the - land increase nesting and 4 roosting coyer. 

"* 6^ Control of fire and grazing in* wbodjots, in residues* of crop 
fieras,, and along roadsides increases food and several kinds of 
*' cover. V-'.'.'. ■ ' t .. ' •■ < ■ , 

7. * Shrubby ' or herbaceous borders ^around woodlots provide roof 
" x and escape cover. * 

■ -\ ■ y •" : t \ ' ... t ' * . * * •• * ' ' ' • '•-» 

8. Protected pond areas provide vitally needed water , cover and 
sometimes food during drouth periods. , ' .. , 

The daily movements of .the bobwhite are- relatively restricted,* 1/8 td 1/4 
mile is' the daily range. The annual range--r 1 arely exceeds one mile. Egg < 

• laying generally starts in late April ajicTearly . May. Egg laying requires 
two to v three weeks. The average ctutch size is 14, but varies from ,7 to 
30' or more eggs; The incut^tion period is 23 days. Three-fourths of .the t 
nests ;are"> generally- located within 50 feet of roads, paths, or -similar 
openings! The total loss, for the 16 weeks of growing up is generally 
25-40 percent. : ■ '••*"' . * 

■ Quail need .two primary kinds of cover: Herbaceojjs and woody.. 
Mixed grass arid clover are preferred to alfalfa..^ The mixed stands are 
less dense. Grass-legume stands in;* rotatiorte, along ditches and field 
boundaries are of benefit. " • 

The bobwhite is essentially .a ' seed eating bird; therefore, croplands > 
are -important to the quail. Winter, grains have good aftermath growth of 
weed seeds-th'e summer after harvest". Grain fields arid corn fields provide: 
weed seeds' -nutritious to' quail , as well as waste grains. Where corn .'is 
grown for grain, it may make up 60 percent of the bobwhite' s fall and 
winter food. Wheat, rye, soybeans, cowpeas, ragweed, bristle grass,, 
common 'and Korean lespedeza, >eggarweed, sunflower seeds, oak acorns, 
partridge pea, switch grass, grain sprghuni and vetch 'are all important 
foods for the bobwhite whenever they are found.- % . 



COTTONTAIL RABBITS - The cottontail rabbit is the riost popular small 
game ani/rial in the United States;* They thrive on agricultural .lands where^ 
cropland, grassland and woodland are ^about equally represented and .well* 
distributed. Some animals lend themselves naturally; to- management. The 
cottontail appears to be, cine of these/ 

* v Land management practice of ..benefit to cottontail rabbits are: * 

* - : \ \ "* '. .»•■" '" . ' 

•V # 1. ^Establish and maintain'grassor*grass-le'gume stands' on drainage' 
ditch banks and field borders. 

' /c 4.- '. Establish or' maintain woody cover jh hedgerows, fencerbws, odd 
1 l^u^:^peas^andlpond^areas^ ^Miving^brushi.pjJes " - small^thicket_Hke_ 



plantings of multif l.ora r^se are ideal 

- ;Do hot graze or burn, farm woodlots. Pile brush in woodland, 

borders. * ; .„ 

4. -Establish farmstead and field windbreaks, : or Christmas , tree 
plantations the combination of evergreens and grasses ' is very 

f----. " attractive. ; 1 * •. . \ " ■■'■>.;•; . . ■ ... 

5. 'Maintain cattail covered marshes and sloughs. ' ... 



The annual rgnge- of cottontails seldom exceeds 20acres. The cotton- 
tails occupy relatively small Breas and food and cover must be in 'compara- 
tively close proximity. ":• . ; • ■ ; v * 

The -gestation period of the cottontail rabbit- is » approximately one • 
month a w nd a female may, have 'as many as three to five litters during the 
breeding season. Four ..or five young per litter is average. They m^y be 
barn any time of s £he, year between February and September;. The hest is 
a -cup,-shajped cavity on top of the grounc^v lined with grass .and fur. 
Som£ preferred cover types for nesting, are Dk^egr^s, brbomsedge, or- 
chard -grass) fesque, Korean lespedeza and clover, The majority of the, 
nests are found within 150 feet' of a field's edgeV . * ' 

Less than* 15 to 25 percent of the? rabbits liv^longer than one yeah^ 

■ Protected besting- cover and winter cover are fcfimary limiting factors 
'for this -specie^ in the midwest agricultural areas.; Brush piles and* hollow- 
vlpgs left ip protected, woodlots, rock pil.es, smalf conifer 'clumps, 'and shrub . 
thickets provide both winter and escape cover.' 

in most : areas food is not a problem: . ; lt would be easier to list the 
food plants vthe animal will not eat 'tfian; those it. v*ill eat. Apple, black- 
Ker^ry, dewberr^, birch, rr^ble, willow, /b as s wood, dogwood, rosei; sumac, - 
clovers, grasses, ^wheat, almfa, and^dybeans are; all favored foods. 

• , «' . '. '\ x . . • ; % - 

TRE^E SQUIRRELS ■ The squi.rr^T fs generally considered the number two - 
game mammal in the United States,, ratfking second only to- the cottontail 
rabbit. . The' fox squirrel is largely an inhaibijtant bf'Jnature 0P e H hardwood 



XV wood lots, while the gray squirrel lives primarily in large relatively .un- 
v broken hardwood forests. In many areas both Species may be found in the 
same tract of-woods, ttiough normally one predominates. 

'Land management practices most important to tree squirrels are: 

T. Control of fire and grazing in woodlats, • 

2. Managing wood lots and forests according to accepted '; forest 
management principles; practicing selective cutting; and Jeaying 
two or three good den trees per acre. ■ 



——3- — Stab I is h~^and— maintaining— farm— s helterbeltST— field-win dbreaksT" 
and ^hedgerows. .* T 4 he daily cruising radius; of fbx squirrels 
seldom exceeds 30Cf 'yards, seasonal ranges rpay covfer 10 acres, 
<\ . while the anntial range is about 40 acres. / / '/ * % " 

V Th6 gestation period of squirrels is approximately "six wifeeks. There 
are usually two peak perreds of births: In late winter XFebruary- tand 
March) arid -in summer (late; July and August). Litters average two or 
three ybqng. ' 

• ; \ - - . '■"•'•^ ■ ■ - ■■ . . -> • 

Nests are of two types: den trees and leaf nests. Den trees, are the 
most important Affording the best protection throughout the* year. H There 
are two types of den: thdjse; used for reproduction, shelter or efscape and 
those used for escape only. The' latter consists of tree cavities that are 
deep fir too shallow or have entr"ance« that are too largfe or are too damp . 
Contra rya to popular belief/ gqocJytfen trees are- hot always, abundant, 
particularly in more extensive forests. V > v ' _ 

T{Ve food and cover for tre^ squirrels is almost synonymous. The 
staple diet consists of mostly nut and. acorns, and "in the case of the fox 
squirrel, corn. JFavdred foods are hickory . nuts, dak adorn,; walnuts, 
butternuts,, beachnuts, Rjne seeds, rn^ple seeds, and, hazelnuts. Trees in 
the woodland border or in wood land 'openings are generally better food 
producers because theyj^ceive more sunlight. 

• • ' "v". .'.•■'*".• 

MOUkNlMG DQVES - The mourning dove, . America's mos^ important game 
bird, is the only native game bird that raises more than one brood a year. 
The dove is a distinct product of farmlandVnd nests in every state except 
Alaska .and Hawaii. - 

Land management practices most helpful to, mourning doves are: • • 

i . 1.. Establishment 'of farmstead sKelterbelts, windbreaks • ".and 
' Christmas treTg* plantations for nesting-sites. 

'..«•*" 2. Development of ponds and ; pits . of dugouts for watering areas. 

-3. Establish or maintain woody ctover in hedgerows, odd areas, and 
pond area. . ' . ( /' 

,4. Establish or maintain a border or coniferous trees around wood - 
lots. " 
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Generally two \eggs are laid, twq days apart: The eggs are patched in two 
weeks and two weeks later ' the young*: leave the nest and the process 
begins agaiif., V Nesting takes place "from * ApriJ through August. The; 
majority of the n v ests are in trees or shrubs. Red fjine v and Norway .spruce 



are early sea.SQii 



i\ p'refe 



rences, while elms, box elder 2nd soft maple are 



used more in the summer: ; " 5 " 

\ . " , * • > • ■ ■• ■> * ' . • . . . ^ • ■ 

'V Three to*six row field windbreaks or farmstead windbreaks near 'small 
grain and . mixed farming are more valuable as .nesting sites* than single 
rows, located in pasture lands. 

Seeds dbmpose 98\ percent of the 'mourning ddVe's diet/ Agricul 
crops in thes form ,of \waste grains and '.weed seeds .composej the ~ 



source of food. At leas't ,300 .plant foods ; are./utiTizedv Sorpe opme" major 
species $te* corn, wheat, bristlegrassr crabgrass, ragweed, pokeweed, 
buckwheat, turkey mullein\ fiddfeneck, hemp, crpton, wild beans, timothy, 
arod, Korean lespedeza. 



WHITE TAILED DEER - The 



abundant big game animal 
generally thought^to be a 




/hite-tailed deer is the most popular, and 
in \the United ^States. -While tHe white-fail is 
product of foVested -lands it often- maintains 
higher densities a^Td productivity wherev cropland, grassland and second 
growth woodlahds , are well distributed. Intensive farming areas, however, 
may limit deer 'populations because of %e lack of suitable , coyer and the 
crop damage experienced by "farmers. 



Land management practices of benefj. 




are: 



5 i. Protection of woodlands from grazing ■ and uncontrolled fires. 

2, Reaeeding and* renovation of pastures.- * 

3. Grazing pastures within carrying capacities. , v - 1 



Fertilizing and liming of* pastures.. 



V 



5. \ Clear cutting of small areas in larger ..vyootilands. v 

6. Plant field windbreaks and hedgerows as well as woody cover in 
V odd area and' around ponqs^ or other areas to provide resting 



•sites, and travel lanes. 



7.1 Pond and pit construction will provide desired w 



ef^erin 



g places. 



Deer herd « control (adequate harvfest) is essential in order to achieve 

successful land management of this species. ■ . s--*" 

* ...... . -..*'■ - . .. ^ 

Contrary to popular' belief white-tailed deer do rfat travel far. . Almost 
80 percent will travel less than six miles during one year. 



\ 
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• Fawns are born in late May or June/ with fawns representing 30 to .40 
percent of - ' the herd by h\jnt;ing season. Les^ 'than one-tenth of the deer 
population exceeds an age of b\ years. 

* • f ' \ 

SOURCE: Mor^ Wildlife for Recrdation # 

U.S. Department of Agriculture ^ . r 

. Soil Conservation Ser\ixce . I * - 



\ . STUDENT WORKSHEET - #1 

BENEFITS AND REQUIREMENTS OF WILDLIFE - \ 
(Reference, Makiiig Land --Produce -Useful Wildlife, -'introduction- * page 4) 
1. What is a biofogic balance?* ; ' 



S3 



-2-. — -W h a-t^t-h r ee-g en e r a I— t y pe s-of— w i I d Itf e-ct n-^be-f ou n d-orr^-;wef |-ma naged : 
area?*"* " \ ± ^* - 



3. 





. •- • ♦ 




• . * * ' J. ' 






/ 


v : ' — — 

... * . . .■ * 




List three' bVifl^ts of Wildlife. 



1. 

2. 



3. 



• 4. " What are the three basic requirements of^wildlffe? 



1 . 

2: 

3. 



^. Wftat must an area' have in-order to support wildlife? 



/- 
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6. What are the"*three essentials^ to go^d wildlife cover? • 

1. ' •:• • " . ... <., -t; ' 
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STT UD EN t worksheet ,#2 - ' , 
ENDANGERED.* AND THREATEN ED SPECIES.. 
( Ref^fehc|;^The vPrecious Few) ; V * ... 



Use $f}& landt ^ea in > the drawing to identify t^e e 

cies which. imi^hV be fo.und f in the numbered 3reas*> Assum^.this land is 
locate^* in ydui ^ea of the state ( Northern , 'Geniral, jbr "Southern ) . * •« 



; : . ' 1ST U DENT WORKSHEET #3 . V '"' 

HISTORY QF'WILDLIFE HABITAT IN; ILLINOIS • ' : ; - '* ' 
(Reference^These Preaog^F 

1; In 1800, llliriois had jabout " j acres of forestland; now 

■ ' ' V ' .• "ftp : ' • • ' ' , . •; ■■ 

less than * ■ . acres remain; \ ; -r ■ 

■ / 



f.vS,? 



■ 2. Most of Illinois forest; 



is upland composed of 



and 



- .-. 3 . 



4. 

"5; 



7. 



ERIC 



List the three United .States Forest Regions in Illinois. 

2. 

3, 





















: — ■ 7* r — 


■ ■ '.- ,.:V.'.. 









In early times more than * 



• • of Illinois' was' prairie; 

' .. : - ' • •: ' ( - ■ ■ 
List the three types of prairre .originally found in Illinois . ' 

1. y ; •■ ; •■ _ ■ . ■ - ..*.y '■■■.■■■' r : 

•r ■ /;;'.•••; v ; <- ^. ; 

Melting glaciers 1 left behind ' "acfres of lakes, rivers, and . , 

wetlands \r) Illinois^ *■ <"■:■■/ '.'< 

List the two main reasons why wetrarids>havebeeh lost.. ' . : / . 



■'2; •• 




Today * fewer, than 
remain in Illinois. 



acres of wetlands 



9. • List five types qf areas that are. classified as wetlands. 



1. 



rrr-r— 
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'V STUDENT WORKSHEET #4 
MANAGING .LAND TO MEET Wl LDkl FE i REQUIREMENTS .'' 

• • ... . ' * <>•*.. . ' • ' ■''•>»• 

State whether each- of the following practices .is helpful (place a plus + v 
beside the statement), or harmful (place a minus - beside the statement.) ; • > »' 

(Reference, Making Land v Produce Useful WildHfe, pages 4-5) V J 

CROPLAND- ." ' j;! . . .,' ' V ' " 

_ 1. Liming and fertilizing > ' -n ^ V 

\ 2. 'Clean fall-plowing / > ' ■".-^ . 

'--,3. , Strip cropping \ ' ' • .^'\^ r/ :%^/ \ • / 

1 y 4. .., Leaving smalh amounts of grair)/ unharvestedl next to good cover [/r'*^ 

. . .* - . ■ . ■ * . / - k • 

.5v : Planting coyer crops 1 ; 
6. /^Burning of ditch banks/ ferte^ • 

-pasWreland > ' , ; r .■>. f: 

c ' ■ Building ponds for livestock 
• 2. Uncontrolled burning ' . 

_ 3. Overgrazing ■ ' 

4. v Complete clean mowing early inUhe season 
,/ 5 .'" Liming ' an$i fertilizing / V . ; 

RANGELAND ' J V ' , ' : . > 

. . •; •■ ■.■ ' / . • •• ■ v 

1. Re*seeding •'• . ."' . <^ 

2. Partial brush removal ✓ 

3. Construction * of walkways in mar^y range 
Complete brush removal : 

• •• ; 5, Proper grazing and salting •,. .. ' • 

WOODLAND . r V / . 

T t Leaving den trees when cutting hardwood timber 
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. '■• '^2,'"' Grazing den tree areas / ';' :;y/ ; ;) , X: ' ; ; y v ./ 

....•V:. :3.";' ' Uncontrolled .burning V • ••>- ; ' ; :-;;: ■ 4- f/*"!MS : *ftV *V . 



: : of woodland ■ ^orders L to increase sh^ub 9r$ w ^ 

: ; ■ ; 5i • Piiind- bpu^ i^^^T^^v^ the Wbods. ■ V ',\ :/. :. 



•Pilinig; 



1 .'V~'.' ^••'• :; >-*;-' :; ': 
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* - - ^ STUDeWt Wdf^KS #5 

* ; " * MANAGEMENT OF PONDS - FOR WILDLiFE 

""""" *"•*• ' . " ^ - ■' • " ' 

(Reference, Making LariH*,Produce Useful Wildlife, -.pages J4-29) 
1. List five purposes for which- ponds^ are constructed • 

'"'V • — — — - . 

. 1. • . > • ,-• _ ■ - > • . • . • 

v : ■ f ; ; 



3. 
4, 
5. 



2. Where should ponds be located? 



3." List four reasons for fencing livestock off of ponds. 

„ 1. . - \ ., . .; 

- * • » 

• • 3. • _"; , . . . . ■ 

'• '4.' • •' ■ ■■ ''' ' ■'. •■ 



4.' What type of plants should^ be planted around a pond? 



ERIC 



5. What is a good fish combination for Illinois ponds? 



TT 
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' 6.^ . Whfen and how should small ponds' be fished? 



7. How. should bluegills be managed' 



8. . List three characteristics of fertile Water.; 



2. 



3. 



9' How can pond winterkill be controlled? 



315 
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- ; . ; STUDENT WORKSHEET #6 , - : 

, V MANAGEMENT OF FENCE ROWS, WILDLIFE BORDERS, 

V "« WINDBREAKS, AND STREAMBANKS 

' ; : '• v ■;■ ' ;•; = ■ r / ■ ;< :■ ■ ■ - . v - -v . 

(Reference,- Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife,, pages 20-29) 
~T7l What is the main advantage of^hl^bb^rfence rows? ~ - ' ■-, 



A 





What problems xja 


fr occur' with multiflora rose? 


f 





''/'>#,, ' .List six shrubs, that could be used for shrub fences Resides., multiflora 



■3. . \ ' >?•;«• 6, 
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4. What can you do if 'you don't want to grow shrubs in your fence row? 

— — - — : — — — . V - *■ — — ~~ — : — fi r— — — ; H — - • 

5. List two benefits" and uses of wjldlife -borders. : * ' 

' ' "., ••' V-U, v'..' : ' ' . , • ■ 

1* - • * ' . ,'. • • \ 
• 2 - : • ' '. ' - '* ' ■ " 

, .. ■ . . \ I " Bfc . " ! ' ™ • ' - 

.. ■ • .' • ' : ' f — .' ; - — ■■•„■'■-/ : — ■•'^ '- '■ • n ". •■ — - .■: - •, 

6. List the two types of wildlife borders. . , 

2. ■ -y : .- ■,. - j£ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . - ' " '-'■> -- ^ ■__ '■ 

7. List, three tall and three short shrubs useful in wildlife, borderis and' 
; v ex pa in how th)ey should be arranged > ^ . V*' . • 

TALL ■■ V-':; ; - ' SHORT . . ' \] * •' '/ . : 

:• ••, ' ' ' ; " ' v ''' ' '• .r - • ■■ '■' - 

• >•, ' r, •■ . • .. • Q 1 c y. ■•> • ■ • -:.m 



2. 



Arrangemefhtf 



8.. What is the general purpose of windbreaks? 



9. JList two benefits of windbreaks to wildlife. 



1. 
2. 



10. 



Shrub hardwood .windbreaks usually consist of 

v,. :>••••■ . :. v -W ' 

In four row windbreaks, the outer two rows are 
and the inner two rows are ■ , " : ■ 



rows* 



1*1. -List* five shrubs and five hardwood trees that are useful in wind- 
* " breaks ♦ , *■ " K ■ 



i* :r... 



Shrubs^ • V't: 

1 •• - , • t, 

2: • ■■ ' H / 

47 , • . ■ 



5. .' - 



Hardwood trees 
V 



2. 

3 
4. 

5. 



{both shrub and trees depend on your •locality) 
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.12. List three benefits of well managed stream banks. 

■'. '• ' V.i;.- ; • ■ - ■ , ■ . . . ._■ 



-13^ — rHst—vfour— factors— to— consider —when — deciding— bn^thife— treatment— of — 

streambanks. • ' ■■.■*>.' 

• j t ■,' ; "_ _ : ' ■ ' - _ - . ' 



- ,4. •• . ij ■ ■■■ . ■ _ ____ ; • 

14. List three shrubs .and three conifers that can help produce wildlife 
, and help *tn the. management of stream banks. 

SHRUBS = ' •'• 



1. 



3. *:'^ 



CONIFERS 

1. v .•■...■„• 
2; 

3. -, 



? r ;7 : ;^:' : :i : ^r;. 




■>5 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET #7 , • V 



MANAGEMENT OF POPULAR I LLI NQIS. GAME^^SJPJECI ES . <-v , , , . { 
(Reference>4n formation Sheet) . . , " . " •' ' v •' 

1. • A favorable land use pattern for pheasants would consist of: - :-. - X 

. ' . '. , . . 'V ■ \ ■ ■ ; .' - .' V • ;' 
. % of the area in cultivated-crcups, , ■ ■; z , ■ \ '. •- 



% of the area in hay and rotation pasture, 



_% of the. area in brush and wddds, ' •■:'/:■■ 

• ' .\%.of the area . In brusny fen/e rows and ther permanent Cover. 

2. The seasonal range of pheasants Generally does not exceed 
miles.- - 

J- 3. Pheasants generally nest in V ■ ' | / in the futer. 

feet". ,/ 



'* - 1 1 






due to/ 


/■■;■-. ■ 



5." ' List five common food sources-for^pheasants: •,? ' • ; 

• -J " \'"--f. _ ____ Others: bartey, oats, rose. 

• V .-. . •.• '.. - v . ; ; , v> .. . hips, dogwood, Wild , 

2 - .' 4 . > cherry) narinyberries ; , 

■•- ' :" ; ■■' , ' ' ' ■ ,; ■ >: v. •'• ■ highbush' cranberries;; 



4. 

'' '-* 5. 



i5. The ideal land use pattern 'for .. ^Sl^wHlit^e^ " ejC^rf^^oUrUS -^J^fe'i 
■ , /^v - "^'ly* ^ % grassland ' ; . 

% cropland .j £"''>■?'.' 

• .. % brushy coyer;' ^**v,. C. • 



% woodlands 



f . . : The annual range of . bobwhitp . quail rarely exceeds 
mile. ' y \ _ ■ ,V''t^V'^-''''''..'~^- '-..^ ''^jf'^.-i:-. 

8. The bobwhite' quaii start laying eggs in ,.. '^Z^-S. 



eggs are generally laid and are incubated , in 



• 9: :G6h,erally ♦ « '." v % of quaif are lost during the 16-week growing up V V 
'period* ' <•-'■ , - A ., 



10. Quail * require 



and 



cover. 



• 11 . List 'five, common seed sources for quail feed: 



• : if. 



z. 

5. 



V. ■ 



;i2. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

/ • 



and 



should be about equally represented and well distributedifor cottontail 

•rabbits..-. .? x • , » v ■ - 

The annual rang£ of cottontails seldom exceeds 
acres. ' 



_ percent of rabbits live more, than one year, 



Less .than : -, 

Protected ■ ■ ; ; r , , _^______^_^___,„ 

primary limiting factors for the cottontail rabbit in the midwest" agri- 
culture I areas. r 



and 



are the 



16:; List five food sources for rabbits: 



1. 

2: 
3. 

i 

5. 



vV^;^fiere are fox and gray squirrel generally found? 



■■r: : — ■ , — — 5 

':' -18. The annuaU range "of squirrels>is aibput 



acres i 
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*19. List the 'two types of squirrel nest and the two itypes of dens. 



2. . . '• * •" 2. 



4 



20. The two main fQods^of squifrfels' are • ; v : ^ • • ^ -arid 



/■ -■• J21 . The morning* *dove nests from ■ v y / ; j "to ; ; / - . 

and generally lay- ' # v ?r eggs which hatch; ' ; V * ; ; w^6ks\ ;, 

•, •' '' * ' , ■ • .-, ... >. r ■'" ■••: 7v ' / ... : ,- : 

" r later.' . " V '• • •. . > v . * ' ■ ' -J, .V. ->■■;.* 



• 23/;- compose, r 08% of the mounning doves diet. 

- 23^' Li^t five comrnpn -seed $Qyrce$-$qr the mourning doves diet: 



. .1. 



,,,3; 

, 4. / 



24- : The roost .popular* .ajnd'A'aBun'da'nt bj^ v '''?§lroe. V-sp/ej^'^rn '-^JJi nflis • y f; ■ the... " 



25. Lisf the two limitations of e white .tail -deer In exlehsive farming' areas. 



1.. 
2. 



26. Most deer travel less than s\ ■, , V; miles. ih a year.- 



••■^ v\V:; 
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STUDENT JOB SHEET. , e ,, v , : 
WILDLIFE M A N AlG EM E N T i N V E N TQ R!^ 



OBJECT IVES r ' '." .W^. '-'V.-:' 4 " 



V: \ ' . To" understand the relationship. ; bet^eerf' farming techniques, 
. ^ a \ and wildlife management. - - '• ■ ■ , ' " _ '■• " ■ . ■■■ 

^ ?. r To recognize and map wildlife sites. ; t . 

: ,. • 3.. To compare and contrast two or more farm sites fpr ap- 

; - , ' proyeof wildlife management practices. ■ \ r ; ; <C-.- './-- *\ -:;< .1 

; \ MATER I A LS: j \ ^ ' ^ V// 'V* V/ ' V • ' V, .;,.<;'• • 

.1- Plant -identification booklet; -7 • ' v : ^ : C 

"* -.V • "V- \Y -r ?y "SclH" map pf area. ' . \ ; ■ ; f. ■■' / ' . ■;' '. .. .'■» : 

- ■ 3 .\ / Wi Id I if e id^ntif icatioh bdo.ki et X". \, \ ' " r 

' v< '4:./ Two comparable field, sitesy , v " r X' >■ ' V' ;t 

, : PROCEDURE;" ^ *' \ ; - ■■■ V V; " : . , £.Jv .:'■<' ' - V" ':. '■ /!; '* H '^V" "fV 



1c 



Piagram. the: field site. If possible, ^obtain aerjal T phpto^ from; y 
local SCS office to^help identify field locatiQns.« ^ 



2." Iviark the* major natural [ feajtUre^ 'bf Jtjie area such as' road£, 
/ J, ditches/ waterways, Wooded areas, ^buildings; wet^ spots, 
pjohds, fences , croplandV 6tc7 '' \ 

: ?^d'6"nf if y^. > '"poteotra^.:; areas which can provide food and/or 
, shelter for wildlife. Make *nbte of types of ground; cover 
siich as : grasses (short , or tal I )) -shrubs , herbaceous piant^' 
woody pjants'. -fv > •■ ; ,% " ■■ '" ..' ••v,-^ .,• ' 



J% | Record , any noticeable signs of wildlife such as, visible 
contact, hearing, tracks, droppings, feeding areas, 'nesting , 
spote, etc. ,. , fc 



S\r Use symbols to represent items on 'your map. Wse a differ- - 
, v ^ . enit • symbol for ; each v type, ©f y and animal specie.^' ^ " ^ 



.^■.i;,:;,' ^:;Kr^, :;^v^v^: ^\ ^.^.-^-■^ 



' ^ " ; ■■ 'W- . 
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r- - V yj toL] p E SURVEY FORM 

'.' -5 , . . v.. . • ■ v ..^•■-V 4 : • . ; ." . ; > " . • 
.r SketcH, or diaQrafti.'pf wildlife area u> , 1 ; 



I ■ 'J 

. :;.../•• -• .-: -.. 



1 



.V 



II. - Survey observations, 



4 



\ 



•j:, W^'vv pb^sfdje/v^ about eaGh v area; ^ 

; ; T %. Whaf , (Specific 

••si • V v / . plants, iopogf aphy/}artlmat ; spedesy^jtcP). , . y >V ; ■ ; - ,. ; ; .* 

A V A M ;: $ '/T B. How valuable is the area to wiidlffe? ^ 'peqpl^^ ; ; ■.";<,..„ , >, ; ""^ 

v ^ c How could th^ characteristics., of/ the ar$a%t>e> changed'" or ' ' 

. 4 r ' ' 'improved for y^Hdiif&l * ^ > .< & * / • v ^ * ^ v / ; 

> ' J - ' to, Wfet ar# ^rrttf ' ^ibh using thiis a 

..];• '. v land .area? r ( c ropldnd^, re preserve; r public h'uhtWg, yvfri 



=J^PMsin0 division / fJuBllc park, .etc. ) 



> : ^ E / v Try ^to/. establish the cause for f any differences )n ; -wildlife. 
.v v V-.v'r .^^erS^b^w^en' the^itesv; < j.v'v. ' 



jCdiffferent A f arming practices , 4pain a S^ /^etc • ) 

"* ? V# ''ii'-^'L'' . . 
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• TEACHER'S KEY . ' ' 
STUDENT WORKSHEET M , ,s \ "! 



?. : v.' 1 f BENEFITS AND REQUIREMENTS OF WILDLIFE ■■ ■; 

C . .\ •? *, , • •. ■• ■■ ■' ' - ; - : ■..'*•*?■'.*".. 

••■'■>>«■•■ r.- r v , .. .v 1 *, ' - ■ , ■ - * ' x . '. 

V- (J^ferenceftTMakrpg^^ - page 4) : 

1. :>V What ijs^a. .biologic balance? Jt Js '. a .community of living, things in V " -r ; : r 

- r L ^ . i'- " : »y -~ . . . -• . A y . r . • . , 

, . - - , »an area^vvbtch ^has , ah ffiai^ of fr-fflaftts and ; r • 

"I* ..animals artd,*a^6w v nuiftber L ofr thfe hatmftil ', kind.- ; ; / ' ' . ". :■■'■ '"■"> 

2. -What: tKreel^e'ner|l types.^ojf- wildlife <ai$ be ,foun-d on a well '.managed. ;;.^-> 

.;0,-;'-arm y ^'\^ ,/> •. : :.'t=' 

■ .. . •.'..«'..■•. cr. > - ■ ■ ■ .^.-y ...-.» • ■ .... ■ ». 



■->. : ■-. , 1 . MU lions of r beneficial insects; \ 
' 2. More ^hah" 400 ,lpenef iQial birds. 



3. - 1^ore -th;ari 1,000 v beheficial "small mammals 
>.^3." List thre^bfef?iefits off vyildlife. . : 
^ -"IK ; ;Ecpiogica^ (Control ^harmful injects and rodents > , t : 
? A ; " V - Economic iCFUrV bearing mammals f provide ^recreation and cash ^ : ; 
I V v 3. • . Esthetic vWlue^ (f he beauty of seei-ng >ildlife, inVnatiye habitat:;^ v V> V 



4 



V 











Cover h 








7 .- " 
Water /"'-■ 




>' V' ^ ' ' — ■ » ■" ■ ' 



5. , Whatjrnu^t aVi a)4a ^ ^ 
v v ' ; pfenltifa I supp'ly. of qood^foocJ^ close ; to'vtoyer that ;ftirnishe£ protec- 
; V ^j' tiort ^m enemies and we^ttter . And it must 1 be available , during ^ll> 4 
seasons. ' v : • ' ' ' ■■ '"''^ ' : ' ■ -•>•■' _1_ — . 



v 6^^^hat are the "th nee essentials tp good wildMfe f cover? 



t;-':' ,v. Gr^sV; jweecj^ stubfele/ and : other low ; vC v 

v andr'roostihg . ' 1 - ■ - - 



ERIC 



2. v •: Dense or thorny plants and shrubs- for protection from* pr edators/^ 
for loafing, and for nesting. J *• :. *^ ^ ■ " v — T' 

-3. ' Clumps of evergreens, or other' tall 'derVse, ^fcoyer.ifor winter protec- . 
'■ tion. _ ;-v- : ; \ : jjL_ — i- '•' 



' «1. : 


1 Surface water 


— K~^ ; ■ — - 

» ', . . 










'Fpod y. 0 ' ... 
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A • ;• '*. - teacher's key \*v • / ■ -v. 

. : l . "/.-.\;. ; ;'v . STUDENT WORKSHEET #3 * • . , ;. :,. 

" . 'history of wilqlif'e habitat jn Illinois. ,,' "•' V: 

(Reference, These Precious Few, pages 3-4, 14-15, and 28-29). - . • ' 
V In: 18.00, Illinois had about 14 million. acres of; forest I and; now 

V' V res^t"RafT7T^T2~m11 1 ion ♦ : acresTremainy-^- — 7 . —7 ■ — " ■ ' '"■ r~. \ 5 



2 Most of Illinois forest land is \jpland composed bf> oak « V 
■ « hickory ^ , mixedyhardwoods x u and scrub hardwoods 



3/ , List the th ree *U rtjted , States Forest Regions in 1 Illinois. 1 

1 . r : Eastern Decidious, r __ ■ : .- : - 

: 2; Southeastern Coastal Plain 

3. Northern ConiferioCis" . ^ ... . ['•., 

4. : " In early times more than two thirds' ; r > of ' Illinois vyas, prairie, 

v,,,- 5^ List the three types of prairie originally found in Illinois.' , '7 •. \ 

4 ' 1. Tall grass ^ -J v - .-^ v . '' : V' V .X^' 

^> - 2: • * Sand j ' ■ t \ " •• ' ,0 



3.;. Mill 



' : -' r l 6:r Melting glaciers left /behind r.4i million -acres of lakes, rivers, and- 

• " f '* r . 'I wetlands itj. Illinois. : ^ . ^ ;\ , ■ A-.^>- ' ■•- VVv "- ..' 

/ 7.. List the ^wq mairi reasons why wetlands have been lost./ , 7 ^ , v 

■ r \ - 1 . • To make foom ^for farmland ^ W;^ , , V ^ 

• . 2. CommerrcalTde veloprnfent y - : ■ • , f v 

^ r.. vi : — — ■ ■ 1 ~ . • „ ■ ■ - 7~ " " "; t ,,; . ;V , ' 

^ ; 8,,. - today ,fevyer : , than V 500,000 v ' t acres ^of .wetlands; ; 'X 

^ ' remain 'in Illinois^ ; v ^ > * vr v V ! 

9'V List five types of areas that are classified, as; wetlands. . * 
,\. ^Seasonally flooded basins or flats. 



ERIC - . '^y.» ? \J. * - ; . ' •■^- V=,:./ u . , ,4i ' '.; 
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•■ « • > — ■ *• 



2. 
4., 

5/ 



Sh&Jlow or deep marshes 










* . ,' * 
Swamps 


• ■• '_- 






* ■. • 


Bogs ■ > , 











2* 



>• 
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f-: v ; .;- 



% Z. .Grazing deri tree areas * '■■ '-^U^i 

3. Uncontrolled burning r .-> ' 

+ 4; Cutting "trees out of 'woodland borders" to . increase shrub growth • 

+ 5. .'Riling brush' near the edge of the woods, < "\ :Vy- : , : - :: ; 
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■■'■■■>■■ ' teacher's key . *^ : . ' 
student worksheet #5- : , \ ' ; - . 
: Management of ponds, fqft wildljfe / : - 

(Reference ^Making Land pages 14-29) / 

1 . . .List five purposes for whi-ch pond| are constructed. • '•;-< 

. 1 . Soil erosion and *flood v control; • 1 :• > ..- ■>\ : 

_._^2-.— — wke^sto^ 

■ \ 3. v Fish production = . ; .-■ v ■ - - ' ; 



ERLC 



• 4 . Drinking-water for .wildlife. 



5 - G ^stipgy feeding/ and breeding places fbr dudks- : > 

p.i-2. Where should, ponds be located? * , < . 

>^ Ponds must be located .,on relatively tight .subsoils or they must be 

..j j . ■ 

sealed with clay. ■ . _J — 

■ ■ ' ■■ . 

, 3. List r four reasons for fencing Livestock off of ponds.:. 

. 1 . HeJp prevent the spread of livestock diseases 

2. To ^protect the fill, spillway, and pond banks from trampling 

3 : . To provide a filter strip of grass to remove silt from water 

entering the pdnd ; j_ • . 

4. To allow you to make planting for upland game/if needed* ~ 

4. 1 What type of plants should be planted around a pond? . 

Some type of ' thorny shrub should be useck to establish a fence. All 

raw >afeas above the waterline should*' fee m .seeded to adapted grasses 

— . ' ' , -' . — - — : — ; H : * t ~ " ' T~-. , 

and 'shallow rooted lecrumes. Keep" woody fftaftts back 25 feet if pond 
is used for fish production. If muskrats and ducks are being pro- / 
duced provide loafing areas in shallow^bplanted in cattails, arrowhead, 



bulrushes , or burreeds. 
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5. What is a* good fish combination for Illinois ponds? V ,: - ,/ -\\ i " ■ . 
; 'j Largemouth black bass, bluegills'v and red-eared sunfish ^ 'make.a^very/ 
good combination. ^Channel catfish may be ; stocked ;alone x>r with the / 



above. fV 



6f Wh^Tand how should small ponds be. fished?^ " V 

: Most 1? arm ponds are 'rpt ^shed heavily .enoggh. Fishing: £hOLfl<i b^giny : 
as soon as both ""bass fland suriTish, have spawned -for the first time: 
Fish- lightly the , first 2-3 months* and heavily thereafter. ' it Is not 
' ' good^ management; to, throw back any fish caught on hook an line / 
. -Vf : . except undersized frass. . • 
^: " How should bluegills .be managed? - ^ ■ 

Bluegilte should never be returned to the "water, regardless rof size <; 
Generally tKree-fourths of your total pounds of fish are /bluegit ls.... 
A harvest of 3-4 pounds of bAegill for* every pound of bass shocild 

; t : be t$ken. /. , ; 

8. List /three characteristic^ ''of fertilc;w^ter^ - / 1 . .: ^ 

1; Shades out -su^tierged weeds. # V \ 

f 2. ■'-' It is greenish .and opague. - , * ' ^ - 

S. Sunlight, does not enter the water to any greatffdepth. 
How can' pond winterkill be controlled? * ° j 
. You should 2 remove the snow from part of the pond surface «and Jower 
thV-water a few inches below the ice to' admit air, y 
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v . ..- ' ••- teacher's key - . ; .-_y. • 

. ;'• • . ..; . STUDENT WOR KSHEET #6'. '•■'<•' " , % V '' 

V. v '*v V '. " T '. ■ -> '' '.v "»•' 

" ' V; MANAGEMENT. OF FENCE RdWS; WlLDIil FE BORDERS, . 
,vs', •'*'- WINDBREAKS, :ANp -STREAmBANKS / . \\ * 

(Reference, Making Land ^Produce Useful Wildlife, pages 20r29)^ * 

,1. What rs the main\advantage"bf stirybby fence roWs? - \' 

.... Shrubfrfr fence rows . ha.ye been shown ... to harbor fawer .harmful and 

many more beneficial kinds of wildlife than .^do grassy fence ^rows.^ / 

?. v What problems (pan occur with multiflorci rose? A - • - ■ 

It may spread into, pa^tures^afidyabandoned farmlands where it. is^un- 



sjrable. ■* " " :; ' \ ... _ -' 



ft 



3. List* six shrubs that could be used for sftr\ib fences besides multiflora. 
rose. (students Should have six ,, of the- fallowing thirteen listed) 

1. Red Cedar Bush ; honeysuck le 4. . jElder/ .cjnqke cherry? trifoliate 

; V 2- Gray dogwood /Russan oliv^ Silky* cgrnel, buffaloberry, , 

<>C- : ^ ■ . ,. .: . -. . , ■ - . . ■' ■ fl < . . 

3v, American hazelnut, pyrbcant ha 6. Highbush cranberry, autumn 
s - & . ■ 'v>" ■"olive . - • ..^ •' ' . 



4. What can you do'if ybu db^t -want to grow_ : shrubs in your ferice row? 
tou^can improve them for wjldJife'. by planting. I them in sericea 
^lespedeza' or sweetclover . -j '• 

List ^wo jpe^fits and uses of' wildlife borders. . / 



6. 



1 . \, Used to -control erosion ]•■-: ^ :•»■.... \, 


2. To make use of narrow strips of land in Wl 


nicft er< 


jp5 are hard to. 


qrow. - * - / • ■ 


List the two types of wildlife borders. 




o 


1 . Grass? and- legume borders 






2. Shrub or shr^ub and conifer borders. < 




— — 'A 



7. List three tall and three short shrubs useful in. wildlife borders and 
expaip how they should be arranged. 
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TALLf Student 'should, have ; thre^< SHORT , r ^X{:. 
S V of the following five • ' : "-"*''. 

1-i : WildVialurTv, Autumn oliye, 1 . Honeysuckle. 



,2V • ThorhgppieV Nannyberry,^ i / Dogvycidd 



( , 3. Hiqhbush qranberry. . "-. 3 - Hazelnut , 



Arrangerilemr Plant four rbvys four feet *apart; , Plant the* tailed - 

shrubs \ (two rows) next to the, woods and the lower; shrubs in the , 

. '• * * • •* " ,' m i '-.-y >': • ■■ . . - ■ ~\ ^'■^!*.-. 5 Z. Z '~ 
outer .two rows. ' • *■ ' ■■" ' T ■ . 7 - 

8, What -is the general, purpose bf v wjlrfd6reaks? Z " /. y * .'■ ., 

••>,,, Field , wi rid breaks are: planted in ; brop fields to help . control wind 

erosion .and, lessen -the dry irig effect of wind on the soil*. They -con- 

servQ snow moisture needed in low rainfall and light soil, -areas. > 

« " ~~ '. Z ~ ~ Z: '. . • ... '-' '. ^ ■.■v:t-- y 7' ■'■ ■ ~ 



9. . List ^two benefits -of windbreaks to wildlife. .,: v v 
' ' They create 1 homes 7 for-; insecj-eatrng . birds; close to cropland 

'^ i j2:; t They provide cover and 'tra^ - -v** , 

10. t Shrub hardwood windbreaks usualLvVconsist of 4 to 12 - rows.- ^ 
' -V/lW four row windbreaks; the router/ t^^njws are shrubs, conifers 

. ' and the inner two rows are- hardwood trees \ > 



ilij5tvfive shrubs and five hardwood trees that are useful in wind- 
breaks. \ 



^Shrubs . Hardwood trees V 

^Should have 5 of these 12 Should .have five of f these 11 

1. Bush honevsuckle, wild plum 1.. American eider, boxelder, !; 

green ash/ 

2. Amur, multiflora rose, . 2. soft maple, black locust, 

Chinese elm, 

V T-. 



3. Autumn oTive> desert' wiUow 3 :> ' mulberry , catalpa , 



4. Russian olive, chokecherryj . 4. a p r i cot , cottonwopdy 



x i,,..-,- • . " ••. >.^c 

lll-F-2-42 



■;5i" wiJlow : ^jtZ Li 



: 12. 



■\ 5,. ^ Biiffalo berry ^ juniper 

Pyrocantha, squawbush " ; - v '- \. -■" /vv ^ \ 

5 (both shrub and'trees depeind tth your locality) 

List 4 three benefits of well managed stream barrks.. 

T. Qpntrol baftk, cutting ^ . • 

2. - Protect valuable adjoining property- 

3. Reduce" the siitjokd in^streams^ ■ W :S 



" V- 



13- 



■ tlift four ..factors., to consider when deciding 4 cuh the treatment of 
.^strfear^anks. r: '"'"" r'V .r/ ^ . . , ■ /'p? ' ',.-^v' 

1. Size of the ^Watershed draining into the stream . . ;; 

2 . : - Expected runoff and flood peaks ?V ..^ ' ' , 

» '3. -Expected ice and debris load to ( be carried by- .the stream V/' - * <v 

4 f i , The causes of meandering and erosion V. 

' List three shrubs and three conifers -,tbiat-_ can help produce wildlife, 
i^ftd -help in. the management of stream :tDahks. v .> :\ : V: 



SHRUBS, - 

1 . Re\j- % osier dogwood 



2. Siiky^cortiel 

3. Russian-olive 



CONIFERS ' 

1 . White pine 

2. Yellow pine 



j " ' Other - Nanriybefry, High- ^ : 



.-. bush cranberry 



Others - Rocky Mountain 
juniper 

Norway sphuce 



3. Northern white cedar 



"5 
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.:' : >'■;.•■ V. Tt^CH er^s keS^; - . " v ■•; v" : 

MANAGEMENT OF POP U LA R v J L LI NO I S.^ G A M E S RE CI ES • . .:\ 
: (Reference, Information Sheet). 1 . ; : } V 

<; jl ^ frV'ly • ^ A favorable land consist o>& ;uV 

, - v.y 65-80 ?% t>f the area in cultivated £rdps, • v > 

1,5-3(3 % of the area in hg y. and rotation pasture r ^ ^ - " 

\ t v ■ 'J, • 5-10 ; % ,pf the area in brush and woods, ; 



■v 3* ■■•*% ; of the ar^ in brush^qhjce rows and *h^ 
*>-2;v* .The lsaasohat range of. pheasants- generally does not -exceed- 1- ' ( 

' ^ £ 4 ;V Ph e^s^t^'"' rgenera I ly ; .-'ne>s.t;\ ih ; : ^ grass - j - ■■ j; in /the: outer viQjj ^ 

' * "' feet. " .'; .<■• : ' -f^V- - ■ • \ ■' "■• ... - 

4. Most pheasant losses are due to mowing , , »■ — _• 

5. , : List five common food sources for pheasants: 

1 Corn- - . . ^, ^Others:" barlfey/^oatS, ro&*' 

^ : " • ' ' •'• ' ' v — ; }hips, dohwood, wild 

' 2 " Foxtai l ■•■^-> " ' V; ' s chferry ' ninny berries, 

V. ■ . ■ — ~ ~ — v ~~ ~~ highbush/cranbernes 

: ; ' 3 . Common Ragweed. ; . ^ . 

■ 4: Wiicf Buckwheat ■ :^ ■ V - ? v r. 



5. Wheat 



6. The ideal land use pattern 7or ^obwhite. quair wpuld be: . , 

30-40 % grassland/ v • 

'■ ■ * ■ ■• . *■ '■ ** '. *■ "''*• *» "' 

0 40-60 % cropland ; ' ■. ' . , " : 

5-20 % brushy cover .: ' Vr . .. 

' 5t40 f % yi/oodiadds-' • /V/V'- 

7. '"''fiai^ fr/^M^ ^pge of .bob white quai! rarely exceeds^) 1 mile(s). : 
. 8. . the bobwhite' quail start laying eggs in. late April or early M<fy . ' , 

7-30 eggs are generally laid and are; ihcubated ;in ■ 23 
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„ 'General IV ' 25*40 % of qljail are. lost "during the 16-V^fek growing up 
period. : -.r;.>. . 'V- V/.- " " ." 



y, 10. 
/ ; '11, 



Quail require herbaceous 



and woody 



cover. 



.List five common seed sources for quaif:. feed: 
f. Corn 

2, 



Wheat 



31. w //RVe 



Soybeans 



iK" Cowpeas 



'.Vf.:-..'.. 



Cropland 



:-grassti5tnd 



Others: ragweed/ bristle 

V , V grass, Iespedez3*," ,'.7v 
' V beQqarwejs I d')''i6unT ( , 
- flower >; ^kac6pn^ 
partridge pfea*.; Switch 
: grass, grain* Sorghum, 
vetch" 71 ~ " " : " 



and woodland 



should be 

about equally reprfesjentgd- and well distributed for cottontail rabbits.?;. 

The annual range of cottontails seldom exceeds 20 v acres. 

' Less „■ than 1 5-25 . percent qf, rabbits live more than one year. 

and winter cover 



15. Protected nesting cover and winter cover are the 
primary limiting - factors. Mfor the^ottpnt&ll rabbit in the midwest agri- 

v v cultural, are^i^ " " Vv - ; 

16. List five food sources for rabbits: .?< . 



1. 


Apple 


i 




Others: Willow, bass wood, 


2. 


Blackberry 






' - : dogwood, rosfc, J'>{ 
sumac, cloyeirsy;. 


3. 


DewberFy 






grasses; wheat/; v : 
alfalfa, soybeans. 


4. 


: Birch ■ - 




* f ■ - . .. 




5. 


: Maple/; 









17. 



;Wbere are fox and gray squirrel generally found? 

The fox squirrel is largely an inhabitant of matune open hardwood 
wopdlots, while the gray squirrel lives mostly in unbroken- hardwood 
forests. ' ■ ■ ; ' 



18. The annual ran^e of squirrels is- abpur 



40 



acres. 
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19/; List the two . types of squirrel nest arid ^he^two types of. dens, 

1: • Den trees , l. ■> 1- Those for reproduction, 

' s'.'i ';. ^ : .•■ . ~ shelter and escape 

. 2,' -Leaf nests A:' V!'^ .. 

— " ~ ; v " >■ 2. Those for escape only 

20. The two mainf /''tboS«;.; : ^of / 'squirrels ^are. >. »,nuts 

acorns ... ■' ;,; ' 4V ~' 



andi 



^ /^iC The' mprning dove nests from Aprils ^L— to - August ' .. 

ancj generally lay - 2 : .... » eggs which hatch , 2 weeks 



~ — t - Ijater. ■ — r " ■ z^^^— — 1 — r .. . — •. - ' •■ v .' ' :< \ '-' 

22. Seeds , * £ compose 98% of the mourning doVes diet. 

23. List five common seed sources for the mourning doves diet; . - y 

yfro cbrn^ v . ■■* ' : ; Ohers: r PokeWeed, buckwheat, v->: 

turkey mullein, fiddle- 
:neck, hempv erdton>^v^ 
. ; Vvi ; wild: beans, timothy, 
lespedeza. 



Wheat s ' ;< 






^feristle grass . • 


V £rabgrass 






"Ragweed 



24 The most popular and abundant big game speces in Illinois is ..the 

White-tailed deer .' ■' • 
25. ' List the. two limitations of, white tail deer in extensive farming areas.- 
1. : > ; Lack of suitable cover - — . — — — ; 



:\ S ':2* Crop damage 



:26 j Most deer travel less than six > , miles in ^'y^ar, 
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Benefits of Wildlife 

Food '„,.;>.. ' v v : " ; :^'.:-i' i ' 
^ Pleasure (aesthetic value) 

Environmental Balance ; ; 

Clothing- 



. '.' . '»:..\' 



: 11- 



Clothing^ 
"Cash Income 
Hunting _ 
Pe$f G^iitr6i - 




Wildlife; Larld Areas 



Wetlands 
Ditchbanks 
Odd Areas 



Fence Rows and Hedges 4 , 
' Borders ; . ,•** 
reaks : 



eambanks 
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Wetland Habitats 



v ' 



'•V. 



Seasonally Flooded Basins .. 
Wet Meadows ! t ; ' 

Shallow and Deep Marshes 



Swamps — • ' • . 
Bogs . "< ;,• ■ 
POnds and Lakes 
v ppen Waterways 
^Streams and Rivers 



!. 
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TRANSPARENCY' DISCUSSION GUIDE • ;\- . 

• ■ ' y • CONSERVING WILDLIFE RESOURCES 

• ' , v l. ' Transparency— BENEFITS OR. WILDLIFE. 

A. Ask students to vi d e n t i f y- : poss i bl e >be n ef^s of wildlife. 

' B. - Discuss and classify the ' benefits as personal or. society. : 

'. L_i . r T Rripfly rpyipw t h e public's attitude toward wildlif e and 

- '* •< natural resources/ v ■;=■ . ■ / . : 

. : D. " Use this transparency when discussing worksheet ;1 v';;,,^'/ 

;H' ; .;".;•/ ' ./ ■ , \ ft;- , - , -'V':; \|^^">--vV-.- 

; II. Transparency--VVI:L£)LIFE LAND AREAS ' " 

Usp. this transparency -tb :start students thinking about , the v 
different types of wildlife \ habitat areas' found ?in " the local 
community . » ; " . ^ v 

?Q\k^6^iyM'^H^^ ■■ of -animal and/or plant wi Id Iff e commonly ; 
fou.ndf ih each*- land area . • -.. < • 

Point puf thie:; approved management practices vyhicft- '-fifavjBr}/? 
be adapted to promote wilcjfife *in each area * r r ■ ' ' • */r ; - r 

III. . T r a n s p a r e n c y - - W E T L A N D H A B I T A T S / 

A . Point out the importance- of wetland areas to Illinois' bis- 
tory . ■ .., " ' ' ' ■ ..• .'. 

•• ; ; B. Use a map of Illinois* to identify where some of th« wetland., 
v y * .\ areas are located in . Illinois, : ' ■ ' 

V C. Have students Identify wildlife .spread 
'• \ ' ' wetlands . * " ' ,■ ■ • ; '?. . * 

D. Have class discuss some ideas on how the. state's wetlands 
. could be protected and improved. 

I V . Transparency "R EQU I REMENT^^p AVI L DL I F E . ; 



A Pcririt out the major survival rquirements of all living things, 
then relate this list to Illinois wildlife. 





C. Have class develop a list' of approyep practices Which could 
improve the four requirements identified on v the ^tifanspar- •• 
ency. * ' . "'Vf .7 

0. Discuss the farmers conflict between farming efficiency and - 
-wildlife management. 

E. Have class identify projects the FFA chapter could conduct 
•'-•.-••to improve the. local wildlife populations. 





' * . TEACHER'S KEY • 

> V • MANAGING WILDLIFE . 

SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 

«... - 

Short answer and: essay 

1. List the three requirements for wildlife. 
. 1. Food 2. Cover 3. Water 
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-What— are-the-three^ssentials-to-good-cover-for^ 
TV Plentiful supply of good food 

2. Close to cover for nesting and roosting \ </ ^ 

3. Cover that furnishes protection , • 

List three; sources of water for wildlife. -^ r% . 

1. Surface water ' ; \ I_L_ " : J. _ ^ 

2. ^Food \ - 



3. ! Dew 



4/ What three factors are necessary in' order for a marsh to be produc- 
tive for furbearers or waterfowl? 

1, A dependable water supply : 

: 2. Water lever control facilities 

3. Vegetation, for feeding , nesting and resting 

5. ' What animals. will benefit from good diteftbank management? * 

Fur bearers, gamebirdS; mammals, and songbirds 

6. List three odd areas that can be used for wildlife are^s. - 

1. Eroded a^e^fem xrop fields Others: Sand blowouts, large 
; . gullies, abandoned 

2. Bare kn,obs , roads, fence rows, 
* .. ^ gravel pits. 

3. Sinkholes 

•. — —. : : — ! • — .» 

7v ; Lj-st. two reasons why ponds should be fenced. , % ■ 

' 1. , PreveWf^^^ diseases. ■ \. / . 

2. To protect . the fill;, spifiwayriaod poncf banks from 
",, v . ' trampling. - • . ^ ; : ;■ 
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8. How can winterkill be reduced? 

Remove the snyfo from part of the surface ice, or lower -water level 
t o admit air under the ice % " .. ■:- 

9. List five good shrubs for fencerqws.' 

Multifloravrose Others: Cornel, cranberry, ^ y 

° " 1 . .... honeysuckle ^ 

2: Hazelnut 7 "., ^ , ; . ■ '■■ ,-' _ 

3. Red Cedar-/ < 



4. Elder 



5. , Gray dogwood 



10. List three plants that -make good wildlife borders. --v.. 

" v;. -Ti. Wild plum '■ Others": Nannyberry,' cran- 

. berry honeysuckle, 

. 2. Autumn olive .., dogwood, hazelnut 

3. ; Thornapple- ■ 



11. List« three good shrubs for windbreaks. 



1. Honeysuckle ' ,. Others; :;; Autumn olive, wild 

■ - plum, chokecherry, ; . 

2. Privet ' ■ ■• * , willow, buffajo berry- J/' 



3. Amur 



12 .:' Jiist three factors that should be considered before you start treat- 
ment of any streambank. 



1. Size of watershed J .Causes (^meandering and ^ 

erosion V- 

2 . Expected runoff : . 0 



3. Expected ice and debris load 
13. List the three types of prairies originally found in Illinois 



14. List three types of areas ;'tH^ : are^CJassified as wetlands. 

vr 1, Seasonally flooded basins: ; ^ Otiners; Swamps, Bogs 

^ 2. Wet meadows ' 

— : • — r — • — - •' 

3. Shallow or deep meadows £ * 

15. List three animals commonly fouiad in' Illinois forests, open fields, and 
.'Y- wetlands which were identified (d'uring class discussion. ^ ' ~ 

Forests «*;"'•.• Open Fields 



*" ' Wetlands- *'• • \ ^ 

1. - " -JjjlM : - jji .':-;;. - Y<^Y ■ ' 



16 V List three factors that should be considered when deciding on trees and 
shrubs for wildlife habitat areas. : YY 

1. Soil xL ■ 

2. Moisture - 



3. Nutrients Sunlight y\; 

17. List three advantages of having wildlife in* your backyard. 
1 . Entertaining ' 



2. Learning experience, for chfrldrefn 



t 



3. Increase value of land 



18. List two, food sources tor each of the following. (See inforfnation sheet) 
Pheasants Bobwhite quail f- Rabbits 



Squirrels. >v.*^ Deer 

1. vb. 1. 



True or False - . V^;; . < " '•: 

T 1. In order to support wildlife a farm or ranch must have a plenti- 
ful supply of good food close to. cover that furnishes protection* 

" T ;2^.; .Most kinds pf^wildlife needVseyeral kinds of cover. 

T 3. Cropping systems should yfnclude : grass-legume meadows. •/ 

T 4\ Liming and ■ fertilizng js a .good wildlife management practice. 

T . 5. ,, Strip cropping is a helpful wildlife practice, ,T ' 

• ,: ? ". ; * : ' • • "? 'C ' x 



T, 6.: Mowing of ^headlands, roadsides should be 

delayed until after nesting season.: ,'/ \ -\, 

F ' 7. Onqrhalf to three fourths acre of grain should be left standing 
next; to good cover. r ^ 

F' • 8.- Lands- should be fall plowed to increase wildlife; production. 

F 9. Ditches and fence rows should be burned to provide good plant 

^///..•iMv^i.-growth for wildlife in the spring . ■ ' • 

T 10. Land should not be overgrazed. x " 
T 11. Brush should be piled near the. edge of woodlands. 
F 12. Den trees should be cut down when they" get old. \\: 
Ty 13. Sometimes wildlife lands. should be burned. 

T 14. Herbicides may be a useful means of controlling/unwanted plant 
growth on wildlife areas. . - 

T 15; Water should be managed on wildlffe areas. j ' 

F v 16. At least three fourths of an odd area should be left in a good, 
ground cover consisting of grasses and legumes. 

T 17. A living fence of multiflora rose or othfer thorny shrqto is good 
for keeping livestock put of odd (areas . . v v 

T 18./ Ponds vvill hot hold water unless they are located on clay or oh . 

tight subsoils. ■ v> 

T 19. Largemouth bas.s , bluegills and ^sunfish makfe' a "good combination 
for warm water ponds. ' ' ' 
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T 20. Never return bluegills to water vV , 

T 21. Fertile wa.tepsVshade out submerged weeds. . V 

T 22. A major cause of wjnter kill in ponds ^\|■s■■jFf ^ om"■' Snowfall blocking, 
xduX the sunlight from the water surface." - 

T 23. Wildlife borders are used to control erbsidn and to make iJseSdf : 
narrow strips -of land in whwctf farm grain crops are hardv to ■* . 

' grow.'-'. \ v. ;V ■ . 'A?'. 

T ' 24. Field windbreaks -^aire^ planted in crop fields to help control wind r 
- erosion and to lessen the drying . effect . of wind on the soil. 

T 25. Field windbreaks help conserve soil moisture in low rainfall 'and 
fight soil areas. 

■ • . . >'.'', t» 

CT " ■ ...26, ;, I Minors had about 14 . million /acres of forestland at one time. 



F 27. Oyer two-thirds of Illinois was briginaMy forfestlaihd . 

F f^2&\ ' Glagiers left behind, about V million acres of Jakes ^]^yj^rs t and 
V % wetlands. • ••' v : y- : \ .^^v-;^'' 

T 29. : \Qne of the main reasons wetlands have been lost is to make, room 
\ V for farmlands > ,. 1 ■« ';•'<•■ 

T 30>. \ One\ of the main "tree's "found in upland forest stands is oak. 



F 31. T|iere\are vtyyo main stages in the development of backyard 
"i'fh wildlife frabitats. r > . Q; ? ■ . .. 

T 32. ' The Vocal. ^agriculture county agent can be helpful in developing 
wildjife habitat for the backward . v'. : / 

F ; 33. About 60 percent of pheasant habitat should be brush and 
' woods*. I .^r" e ■ 

F ■/ 34. Most pheasants nest in shrubs near the outer 50; feet of fields. 

T 35. Around forty, percent of qjjail habitat should be grasslands. 

T 36. Quail and pheasant, rarely range much further than one mile. 

F 37. Generally only ^25 to 40 percent of quail are left after the first 
16 weeks of growing up. i 

T 38. Cotton tail rabbfts require about . equal /amounts of cropland, 
grassland, , and woodland for habitat. - ; 

F 39. Cottontail range areas rarely exceed twenty acres in one- y^ar. 

F 40, Less than 15 to 25\ percent^of rabbits li,ve more than six months: 



F 41. The annual range of squirrels is about 10 acres. 

• _F_ 42. Seeds compose 50 percent of the mourning doves diet./ 

F 43. The fox Ts the most abundant big\game animal in lllin/is 

T 44. White tail deer travel about six miles annually. ' • •,-,/•' 

j\ . 45- White-tail defer can,. -caiise crop damage on intensive farming 

• T'' areas. '"v < '■•'•vi j 
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FRUIT DISEASE NO. 1 
JULY 1982 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 



APPLE DISEASES I 



1. Northwestern anthracnose or bull's-eye rot, caused by the fungus. 
Neofabraea mati$orticis,M a rot primarily of stored fruit and a branch* , 
canker disease found mostly in northern areas (chiefl y th e Pacifier./ 
Northwest) with a heavy autumn rainfall. The centers! of the concave. J . 
fruit lesions are 'light brown with a dark brown margin. Later, two or ' 
more conceptric rinos, alternating tan and brown, give a bull's-eye . - 
appearance to the rofc Enlarging; elliptical, darlc sunken cankers with 
concentric rings, form ; in the . younger branches. The' causal fungus, 

■*'.which can only invade injured tissue, overseas oris in cankered limbs and . 

*:?1ruit; .. v ■ ■ • 



2. Bitter rot is a fairly firm. rot. that starts as a small, circular, light' 
^rown_ spo*_which^hlarges-rapidly^a^ 

almost blackT. Characteristic of. this rot is the saucer-shaped depression 
* in the center and later the concentric rings of tan fungus fruiting struc- 
a tures that form inside the spot. The bitter rot fungus, Glomerella 
3 cingulatd, attacks a wide range of woody plants during warrrj moist 
weather in the southern twd-thicds of the United States. The source of 
most infections are mummified fruit and broken limbs. 

3. . Botrytis rot is fairly common on injured mature fruit. The causal 
fungus, Botrytis cinerea, attacks a wide range of plants in cool damp 
weathejrrCharacteristic of this disease is (1 ) a small,^uarter? to half- 

;,rinch,^.brriewhat sunken, shallow.dry rot at the blossom end of the fruit, 
(2) a moldy core rot, end (3) a tan-to:rnedium : brown rot covered by a 
dense, tan-to^giray mold that forms under damp conditions. The fungus 
overseasons in plan t debris. ..; - • 

4. Black rot or f rogeye leaf spot is caused by the fungus Physalospora 
obtusa, which infects the leaves; fruits and woocl Small purple specks 

' on the leaves enla/ge«to form round to angular spots with a dark margin 
,and. brown or yellowish-brown centers (called frogeyes). Twig, limb . 
'and. trunk cankers are slightly sunken and reddish l^wn. So me cankers 
enlarge each year until they cover* several feet. The canker margins are 
; lobed. Diseased fruit develop a brown-to-blacK rot containing alterna- 
, ting light and dark bands. Such fruit often shrivel into black "mum- 
mies" that hang in a tree overwinter. The. black rot fungus overwinters 



mtes" that hang 
in mummified fruit and dead wood. 



S>! * Sooty blotch and flyspeck normally occur together on the same 
fruit. Sooty blotch is caused by the fungus Gloeodes pomigena; fly- 
speck by the fungus Microthyriella rubi. Sooty blotch gives a super- 
ficial smudgy appearance to affected fruij due to large numbers of 
minute, black fungus structures (pyenidia) 'connected by thread-like 
hyfthae, Flyspeck consists of shiny, black dots in groups of 10 to 50 
that resemble true fly specks* Both fungi are superficjal and can be 
removed .by vigorous rubbings. They overwinter on . the twigs of many 
woody plants/* 

6. Soft rot or blue mold rot is the most common storage rot. This 
soft to watery, tan-to-brown or gray rot is most prevalent in fruit with 
a bruised or broken skin handled roughly at harvest time and' later. 
When humidity is high, gray-to-bright blue cushion-like structures form 
on the surface of the rot. The primary cause of soft rot is the fungus 
Penicillium expansum. '.■ v> 

7. Internal breakdown characterizes the gradual transition from the 
^normal to the senescent fruit;. the end of normal storage life. The fruit 
flesh becomes off-white to yellow, then brown and mealy. In advanced 
stages, the skin is also discolored and the. flesh slowly sdftens. Large 
apples, late picking, delayed coottag, and high storage temperatures 
are primary factors, that fead to early breakdown'. It commonly follows 
water core and freezing and may be associated, with a very low calcium, 
and/or phosphorus status in the tree. 

8. Apple scab "occurs wherever apples and crabapples are grown. 
Scab infects primarily the leaves and fruit. Velvety, green-to-brown 
spots, that blacken with age, appear on the leaf. Infection causes the 
leaves to drop early greatly weakening the tree. Fruit infectlons.resem- 



ble leaf infections when young; later^beconrjihg >rownish-black and 
corky. Eariy^fruit Infections giy^thi.f^fjts a scabby, knotty, misshapen; . • 
appearance, Such fruit commonly crack and drop early. Small, rough;. , 
black, circular, lesions may develop-on stored fruit. The scab fungus, . 
Venturia indequalis, overwinters in bVad leaves on the ground. 

9. Soft scald is a physiological^ noninfectious disease that attacks 
: fruit picked when immature and stored under unfavorable conditions. 

The degrees of . scald are classified as common scald, soft scalp", t and 
soggy breakdown. Common scald first appears as a dif fuse^br owning of 
trie skin, whicrr is most pronounced on lijjht colored- varieties. Usually ' y; 
a sharp line exists, between affected and'normaRruit tissue. Soft scald 
is characterized b y irre g ular , burn-like brown areas^with definitely 
outlined 'edges. The flesh beneath these areas is often soft and discolor- .v,..-. 
ed to a slight depth. In advanced stages, a deep brown flesh rot develops 
that may ; extend to three-fourths of the, fruit. Sometimes the brown' 
areas in>the flesh^t^bain small and firm;.-it other-times large, sctft.and-. 
watery (soggy ^f^fe^wn): Apple varieties' differ'markedly in the scaid 
symptoms they^e^^Y . 

10. Cedar-apple rust, caused by the fungus Gymnosporangium juniperi- . \ 
virginianiae, commonly occurs on leaves and fruit, and occasionally .the r-j 
twigs. Leaf infections^ appear as pale yellow spots on the 

which enlarge, turn orarige»and exude an orange exudateirTthe: ^^cente^^^ll 
Later, black. Jru iting . bodies (pyenia) appear: vyitiiin the spirt^Qjt ^^^jiffl 

. . . u rid eri eaf s u rf ace, a n u mbejt of - % dran ge-yei |ow, tube : ll k e^sYru otu res^g? 

(aecia) form in each* spot.. When seVere, leaves may turn' yellow 
. drop early, Fruit lesions^appear usually near the caiyx -fend- 1 
resemble leaf lesions, bu,t are much larger, Aecia sometimes appear; 
k ^the fruit. The rust fungus overseasons oh red cedars and dther^umpel _ 
species where brown to reddish brown galls ere formed that'produo^ 
gelatin uous masses of yei low te^bright;orange'spore-horns dugt|g sprlrj^ 

• rains. .' • ' • ■■ • 1' , . 

■ * v'-" r . ' , - 

Two other, rust .f un£i attack apples: hawthOtftPruft (Gymnospor-' • . 
angtum globqsum) and quince rust (G.*clavif>es). Hawthorn rust may 
infect apple foliage and fruit, producing symptoms^similar to those of. 
cedars-apple rust. Quince rust infects apple -fruit but. riot the leaves. ; 
Fruit'lesions are somewhat similar to those of cedar-apple rust except, 
that they are usually larger, dark green, and. commonly : produce deep, : : 
crater-like depressions. Both the hawthron and quince. rust fungLdyer-- 
season on Juniperus species. The quince rust fungus produces somewhat// 
-swollen, spindle-shaped swellings on juniper twigs, branches, a nd'trunks- - 
that are covered * with orange gelatinuous nVasses du ring .and following^ 
. sprjng rains. . • •.'•/•.-v^''" 

■ . ■ ' . " , siy^r'. 

1 1 . .Nectria canker, caused by the fu ngu s Nectfia ^fl//fewi; v ajttac^s a 
wide*range of woody plants especially in northern ajfeas'With: a.ri]aritime 
climate. Slowly enlarging, sunken or flattened area^^^ 
centered around the .base of a dead side shoot or.y\/ound;-fornv.on we 
twigs and branches. The girdling cankers slowly enlarge, becoming' 
cohsp ic uo u s and somewhat ta rget j i k ewith> the ;ba'rk; \ ater slo u gh i ng off 
to expose concentric- rings of callus.-.Sma^ fungus fruiting 
bodies (perithecia), that , later, blacken/lafe^cfustered on the bark or 
wood at the margin of older cankers in ,aufumn.;jrfhen twigs and branch/ 

• es are ancircled, the parts beyond the baliker' wilt and die. 
• 1 , - ** ■ ■ ■ '">■*., '» f- *' 

Nectria twig blight,:causecV^y a clpseiy related fungus (M cinna- 
barina), is cosmopolitan oolhundreds plants: Itjjiostly occurs 

on dead, wood but may be'weakly' parasitic. It produces small, sunken 
•cankers that girdle add kill infected twigs. In mid to late summer, 
bright-pink or coral-red globular structures (spdrodochia) [ form, in the. 
dead bark. Later,^he pustules turn chocolate-brpwn. Both Nectria fungi^ 
overwinter in dead wodej.*; ■*■' 



For chemical and cultural control suggestions cohiult the Ex^'en-. . U 
sion Plant Pathologist .at your land-grant ugiversity, or your county ■ 
extension office. V "■ . . •,. 



)to credits: K. T. Leath (1, 2, 3, 5R, 6L), University of Wisconsin ^ 6R, 8, 14), Universiw of lllinois.(5L, 9), USD A and Clemson University ;(7/ V 
r n Yp f British Ministry of Agriculture (11 ), and M, C. Shurtleff (12, 13). - ' O'D.St ' / : . : ; & ^ 

uiM i j j ^i ii jj i j f ne Illinois Vocational Agriculture Service provides equal opportunities.' in programs and employment. ; 
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1. Papery bark canker, commonly caMed\HverJgaf, is caused by the 
fungus Stereum purpureum . The fungus infectTawide variety of woody 
plants, including pome and stone fruits, in the northern 'states, being 
most prevalent, following, severe winters.- The first symptom is usually.- • 
the appearance qf dull lead to silvery leaves on infected branches. Death 
of Jnfect|ed. bj^bchres or the entire tree may occur, within a^year or two 
after the appearance of the silvered leaves. The fungus enters through 
wounds and produces a dark brown decay first ofjthe heartwood, later 
killing the sap wood. Trie outer bark becomes^fiapery/' splits, and 
sloughs off. Stunting of growth is often apparent before the tree'dies. 
The characteristic, small VA to about an inch- in diameter),/ round, 
leathery, flattened to somewhat shelf-shaped sporophores of -the causal 
fungus can often be found on limbs and trunks of dead trees. The upper 
surface of the fruiting body is velvety and buff or grayish in color; the 
s pore -bearin g uj^er surface is purplish. . , 



.. 4 large^majtiire , fruits from sun-exposed portions of the-ir^e; Fruits. with 
• low calcium or high potassium and magnesium are most susceptible to 
r .yyaterpQre:«, ■ ' ■' ^' 

" " .■' i ■ ■:'»'■ 

7*V ; !Fire tf blight is a n ; extremely destructive disease caused by the bacte*.^ 
rium Erwinia amylovora. Infected blossoms become water-soaked in* 
appearance and soon wilt, turning brown to -dark brown. Infected- 
shoots wilt from the tip, often forming a "shepherd's-crook," and soon 
turn dark brown (as if scorched by fire). The disease may progress into 
4tie shoot from its base, blighting the lower tissues and girdling the parts . 
beyond,' In young trees, the, bacteria may girdle the trunk and kill the * 
tree. The bark' of invaded branches and scaffold limbs is darker than 
normal with the wood beneath turning brown; Later the margins 
become sunken and often cracked, forming a definite canker. During 
wet, humid weather, blighted tissues exude a milky, sticky ooze that 



2. Botryosphaeria . (Bot) rot, caused by the fungus Botryosphaeria 
dotkidea (B. ribis), infects *a wide range of woody plants. Young twig, 

. limb, and trunk cankers appear as blisters filled with liquid. The liquid 
spreads over the wood surface When the blisters rupture. Enlarging, 
sunken, dark colored cankers are soon .evident. Dark, spore-producing 
structures (strornata) form on the canker surface. The following spring 
the canker may cork off and become inactive or may continue to grow. 
Mechanical' injury or environmental stress (freeze injury, drought) 
.predispose wood, to infection. FruLt infections start as small, reddish- 
brown spots surrouncttn g a Jenticel. The fungus advances through the 
frO it forming a soft rot. The skin color fades to a ligh^brown and then 
a. deeper brown. Completely rotted fruits may often haV syrupy beads 
of exudate on their surface. Fruit rot commonly starts to develop in* 
storage. The fungus overwinters on livigg and dead .limbs. 

3. ' Bitter pit or Jonathan spot is a noninfectious disease that is most 
.common in years when the fruit crop is light. Slightly sunken, circular, 

/dark. green spots with some internal browning form on the skin of the 
■ fruit; Later the spots, may become deep red or light green; finally gray 
or black. As the fruit matures, the pits become more sunken with a < 
definite brown cor kiness of the flesh that may extend Yi inch into the 
fruit. Bitter pit seems; to be related to a fluctuating soil moisture 
supply associated with calcium nutrition, and is increased by abundant 
rainfall shortly before [har'vest. The disease is most severe on fruit 
picked immaturely; it increases in storage. r 

4. Powdery jrsiiaew,*. caused by the' fungus, Podosphaeria leucotricha, 
overwinters mostfy in terminal buds.. A whitish, powdery to felt-like*^ 
growth covers infected buds, blossoms, leaves, twigs, and fruit. The 
leaves are often^stunted, narrower than normal, folded lengthwise, and - 

< become stiff arid brittle^ with age, twig growth is stunted and may ;have 
a witches' -broom appearance. Infected , fruit commonly have a fine.;.-; 
network -of russeting, may .bie severely russeted; and sometimes are 
dwarfed, This^disease is most common on certain cultiva^in southern - . 
apple-growing areas. . ! ' f l . * . 

■i . ! ' .- 4 '. ' Q,\ 

5. Phytophthora collar rot, caused by the soil-borne fungus Phyjoph-; 
thora tactorum, infects a wide range of plants. Disease incidence hasy; 
increased as dwarfing rootstocks (especially Malling»Merton or MM)' 
have replaced (seedling rootstocks. The fungus attacks the lower 30 
inches of apple trunks, usually between -the' soil Mne and the crown 
roots. Infected bark becomes brown, somewhat depressed, and is^ often 
slimy- when we\t. A brown to reddish-browri 'discolojration of ;.the wood 
and a gummy exudate under the dead bark, is typical, The^Snlarging, 
definitely outlined cankers, girdle the lower trunk and/or 'rdots and . . 
.often result fn deathr of the. entire tree. A general lack of vigor, poor 
shoot, growth, and formation of sparse leaves in summer, or reddish 
leaves in early autumn, is commonly the fjfst indication of the disease. 
The Phytophthora fungus attacks the fruit of susceptible apple cultivars 
producing a firm, brownish rot. The disease is more common in heavy/- 
poorly drained soils. ( . v , ' . ' * , ■ 

9, Water core is a. noninfectious dislase that occurs/both in the? 
Orchard and in storage. The fruit must be cut open to ok^senve the 
symptoms which arise' in the core as a clear, "glassy" translucence that 
soon, spreads to the surrounding flesh. Water core is most common in 



i 



soon turns b ro wn . 

.... ' • - , **»** 

8/ Brown rot is caused by two closely related species of fungi /Mom- 
Unia fructicolajarxi M. laxa. The disease is usually a minor problem in * 
the United States,- but is much more important; in Great Britain and . 
- continental Europe. In the \&S., the fungi infect apple fruits injured by 
insects, hail, birds, or other means, Mature apples develop soft, light 
brown spots that enlarge rapidly in warm weather. Entire fruits may be 
» destroyed within a day or two. Ash-gray tufts of moid develop on the ; : 
. surface of rotted fruits in damp. weather. These fungi are much more 
. destructive to stone frujttrees where the blossoms, twigs and fruit are v 
infected. r * 

■.9i/ Apple mosaic is the most famijiar viral disease of apple. The leaves 
... on some twigs develop white-to-light yellow flecks, spots and blotches 
; arid bands along the veins. Occasionally, mosaic may appear as ; light and 
dark green areas in the leaves. Severely infected leaves turn browrt and ,/ 
\ 'dkop early. Tree, vigor and yield may* be /educed. The. virus is trans- 
\ mined by- budding, grafting and by root grafts between adjacent trees. 

... 10, Trunk twisting .and flattening; believed by some .to be caused by 
' a "virus, results in twisting and flattening of the trunk. Infected trees 
are generally weak and vigor declines by the sixth year, 

11. Russet-ring is a viral disease that is fairly. common in certain years; 
Affected Golden Delicious fruits develop narrow, irregularly, closed 
rings to a solid circle of russet up to 1 to 2 inches in diameter. Yellow 
Newton apples develop elaborate networks of ring russeting,' usually * 
covering much of the fruit surface. Extensive, superficial, purple-to- 
brown blotches, without russeting; form on Stayman and ' Jubilee 
fruits. Some cultivars are symptomless carriers (see also Leaf, pucker 
below). . : ■ *' • ' ' ; 

., '.12* Leaf pucker may be part of a virus complex with russet-ring arid ' 
. v, .fruit blotch. Foliage symptoms appear on the first-formed I eaves in - 
"Sifearly spring. Leaves on the 'fruit spurs appear -dwarfed and 'puckered 
'sometimes show 'yellowish-green flecking. Symptoms are masked 
/Won leaves formed during hot weather. Fruit symptoms vary depending 
jjf?on the variety, tree, and orchard and are described under. Russet-ring, 
^ The severity of leaf .pucker and fruit russeting varies from season to 
& season, depending largely on temperature. In cool summers! severe 
russeting occurs; when summers are warm," no fruit symptoms occur 
and only the first-formed leaves develop puckering affid flecking. 

i . "*■•••'' 

13, 2,4-D injury appears as a cufljng, r twisting, ahn distortion of the 
leaves. Often there is a fern-leaf effect instead of nomnal foliage. Fortu- 
nately, unless the dose (frjom spray drift, other* air-Hcrne particles, and 
^prayer contamination) is too large,. .the plants g||dually return to 
normal.' .m, 

■' ' ;*^f: 

14, /Brown heart or core is a noninfectious o^ease. that develops in 
storages that are excessively cold *(beloW 36° F.). The core is dark 
•brpWn'. Symptoms are not evident until the fruit are cut in half, ; 

For ;chem.ical .control suggestions, a listing of resistant varieties, 
and other control measures, consult the- Extensiori 0 Plant Pathologist 
at your land-grant universi^yy*®r your county extension office. 



Photo credits: University of Wisconsin ML), British Ministry of Agriculture (1^50,6, 12, 13), University.of Illinois ^; 3, 7L, 8JL, 10, 11), BASF (4, 
8R, 9), University of Missouri (5L), unknown (5R,.7R, 14), USDA and Clemson University (7 far L), S. V. Qeer (7 far R). - M 
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.UNIT G: .HORTICULTURE ' • .'. .'."f^-Afe. 



PROBLEM AREA: GROWING SMALL FRUITS 



AREA: C 



• SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER: 

This proBtem area is designed for use with ^ : ele>^th-grade or thi^d-y^ir 
students in a horticultural or?" agricultural bccu patiohs: program : - The ( recbm - 
mended time for teaching this problem . area is during the spring semester., 

' , The estimated instructional^ time ' fpf this problem area is 3 -to 5 days, 
1 depending on hoW far the, -teaser wishes to *go in developing skills, on grow 
" ing small fruits* ;and brambles > If the teaching plan is limited, to classroom 
'discussion With little -or- no practice or observation, the instructional time, can, 
be ;3 days or less. If the students are to be involved in other, activity exer- ; 
ci ses , vthe instructional time will need: to be increased/ 



V. 



The ' Instructor is encouraged to conduct a local search tq ipcate^bth^ 
supplementary materials -for use with' this- problem* area. The - items in. thltjs 
problem area are for reTerence or modification as iriistructors adapt this prob- 
lem-area to their local situation. . . ~ . • - : » 



v. 



. CREDIT SOURCES: ^ ' — v' 

• * • ■ '. : t y r\ 

V . These materials were developed through *a 'funding agreement , R^33-13-; 
D-0362-466 with' the Illinois State BpardSof Education, Department of Adult,. 
Vocational, and • Technical Education , Research and ' development Section > TOO 
' North' First s Street , .Springfield , : . 1 llinpis ' 62777. t Opinions expressed" in' these 
mat^nils pot irefJ^ be construed as policy or opinion ; of 

th6 ^tate Bdarchof Education or its staff, ^ 

Thfe' teacher's gi^^ sheets; student worksheets, 

transparency . discu ; ^ questions < were develpped by 

Ma'rcia Watrrian-Lauchner ancT : Susan 'Osbprne, and the competency sh^et was 
^dlveloped by Al Z wi I ! i ng , /Depar tmen t of Vocational and Technic^ Education, 
University of Illinois/ Transparency masters were prepared by thfe Voca'tipnal 
Agriculture Service/ University of Illinois, v Suggestions and guldancevin the 
development, of these materials were provided by the Metropolitan Core ^Cur- 
riculum Field Test Teachers, and reviewed by the following vocational agriciilr 
ture teachers: » ,. t . 

...... "Allen Hornbrook - ;Paris High School . v 

-Harold Lindley - Morton High School 
Frank Dry r Nashville High School 
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I; Unit: Horticulture ; ... •> 



II. Problem area: Growing small fruits 



Mil. Objectives: At tWe close of this problem area ..students will be 
* / ' ■■ able tb: • * - 

1. Recognize shriall fruit varieties grown in Illinois • 

2: Prjfc^are a site for growing small fruits. an<± brambles 

3, - Plant* and maintain strawberries, grapes, blueberries, black- 

berries and raspberries v s - 

■ .. ■ ■" - ■ ± . " ■ • '." ;§gV ■ ' - 

4. Identify, prevent, and * control* insects, diseases and " weeds 
affecting small fruits and brambfes 1 ' ■ v " 

Identify £nd utilize . approved training methods arid pruning 
practices on strawberries, .grapes, blueberries, and brambies 

Harvest small fruits and brambles. . ■ 

■ . * ~ ■ * ' . '. fe^-vv"- -■■ '■ ■ ■■ ■ • ■ ' ■■ ■ " "= ■" 

I V. Suggested intere^aj5prbaches: • - •[■■■'. , 

/ t . 1. . - Ask the Stuififttis v^hatsrpaJ I fruits they like and they "have 



ever grown ^them at hoprve. 



2. Bring in- samples of small .'fruits for students to' identify and 

".-'taste.. . "v!*C" ' '*' '* * .. • •>. ^ ' * ' • 

3. Bring in a sample plant or , illustration of each -small fruit type 
to be discussed in class, and ask students to. idientify] them. 

- ■ .*[V : .~ ,r .. i • • 

Anticipated problems and concerns of Students^ ' 

A. Strawberries -V:" 

1. How do I choose a variety to plant? .* ; ^ ■ • ■ ■* 

2. What is the best site for: strawberries? 
w .. 3. When and how do I plant strawberries? 

4. Do strawberries need full sun? fax* '* 



6 



* How 3 much Water do strawberrie^3ee&? <' 



Do strawberries need, organic i^t^ra?^^ i>^. v K ; 
7V * What; type of 'fertilizer do strawberries 4ieed? ; / • , 

• : • - • - ■ ; . . ,, ' : V'i 0 --^^/ 



8. Why should I mulch strawberry plants? . 

g.f How do you prevent and, '^control insects, diseases and 
weeds from damaging your- strawberry crop? 

• -10. Why do I remove' strawberry' flowers the first year? 

, ' ■ •■ ' ; • > ■ • " . ~ 

" ) ■ . 11. Why do strawberries need^-a training system? - 

ty Grapes..;" . ■ .. ■ ^ ^ y . ' •. ... .V - % ■ 

V V1. What- is- the diffetep^^^ Europear) 

' 2. Why are some ' ^fgSMSffgm^ 



3. What is the bestfpt^^^^^ing ;grapes: 

4. What is the traTnii 

5. . Why are grapes 'grd|*^pi;aarell^' yp%^&k&'~ -> 





weeds affecting your vin#Srds?^ 

■ -• • ./ ' ■* v . - ^ /' 
8. a When and hpw ; 3re g^j^^h^ryested? 

■ V'* " * >v / *V'* , ^ . >< - ■ . ... .. 

9/ How ar& ta^ri^ r ' ■ ■ ^ 



cf* Blueb^rrhSs 

1. '^60 blueberries r^uii4;a certain ^pH? 



•'p.ffcjj* -Hq«v can the%oil be. adjusted for an. acid pH?" 
'^^#\,3. What type- of drainage do- blueberrTes need? ^ 
f' v '-AiruJ WhyS^re mi^lchefs so important for blueberries? 
- . 5l ^How do i v plant bluqberries? , t. 

■ 6. ' WtSeh and how should blueberries be pruned? 



a ,.. 7; j^ow do .prevent and control birds, insects, diseases 

' V . and ' other pests from damaging • your. •. bli^eberry;'|*ron? 



.'I .c 
■J* 



8. When and how are blueberries- harvested?- 



: \Dk ■■" Brambles: •. Raspberries^ arid Blackberries v 
I . Are |here thornless bramble plants? 

2. What* is the difference between a raspberry and "5 blacK^ 
{ - c berry? • ; -'./.^, : ■■■ ; 

■ \ . . • • ' : " ' ■ . . 

3. W h y ^ |1^Cj 1^ ; ; v ra s p b e r r i e s and blackberries be grown 1000 

—— feet-ftrwS^ti"-other? — t — — — — - 1 : — 

»- ' - •■ .'■'».*...■ ..." ' 

4. is it important to avoid an area previously grown 
;viftth ;sQja^ai^us xroFK (ex. tomatoes/ potatoes, tobacco)? 

J5. . ^ow much organic 1 matter do brambles needfe 

* . * - **.'.• 

6. How much water do brambles need? 

7. Should brambles be mulched? - 

* ■ . * .. * .- . .'..■■*. : * . 

8. How do -you prevent and control insects, diseases and 
weeds affecting brambles? 

■'■-•'* ' • " **■..■■ v ■ ■■ h '■ 

9. Are there training systems for brambles? 
10. How and when are brambles pruned? * 

V 1.1 > y How and when are brambles harvested? 
Suggested learning: activities and expferifences: 

1 . Have a student who grows small fruits at. honli report on the 
scope, care and maintenance of these fruits. * ' „ • 

2. Pmvide students with in&rmatjon on spacingso of fruits/ yield 
per plant, and number of plarits > needed for a family of five. 

- / . Have students extrapolate > to their own; family size and approxi- : * 
mate what size area wjould be neede^fdt* each small fruit crop. 

3. ' Conduct V brainstorming session : with students on the factors 
to consider when selecting a location tp grow small fruits and \ 
brambles.. Have students study their own home- landscape, . \ 
choose a location to grow .small fruits, and/or brambles and list' 
the reasons for selecting the location.. 

/: : ■ ' ] ( . . • : ., '■ V( - . • . ..-4 

4. . Have students complete Student Worksheet 1^ 
Preparing a Site for Small. Fruits and Brambles r Using VAS V; 

JJnits 5026 and 5027 as 'references, . \ ; - 

5. Bring in samples of different types of soil. Give students th^ 
pH lev^JL-; and nutrient content of each soil sample. Ask* stu- 
dents* if the soH is ; adequate for th% growth of various* siftall; ! 
fruits and brambles, l-f^not, ask the stu&ents how they "would* , 

. prepare the soil. ■ : --/r:> 

■ ■■■■■ ' ■ " "'- ■ ■ • < , • . ■ '-\jt$'rk&^ : ^ 



Have students bring in a soil sample from a location at their 
home that may be a potential site for small fruit. Send the. 
son to a soil testing station: (consult yoCj county extension 
advisor for locations) and have tests done for pH and nutr.en| 
levels. Discuss the results with the class and prepare recom- 
mendations. ■ 
Have stents complete Student Worksheet 2 - My Home^Small 




Have siuaents tumpicic ji UUC ..v..w - - , ; ~,vo«i-o 

Fruit Planting . 'Students can draw a rough outline or complete - 
the. project on regular landscaping paper. • »_:. 

fee students with lists of Illinois cultivars : and certified 
iVseries. Have each student send away^for one catalog, . 
king sure that most of the nurseries/:^ be • "fed; {J™* 
mis information is returned, provide stud^ts^ with ^ the tabje. 
•on page 5 of Circular 935, Growing Smal l Fruits in the Home 
Sardenf : ^Using -these references, students, should complete 
feklHeet 3 --Comparison of Smalk Fruity V?net.es. Each 
student should choose: two different varieties of each fruit that, 
•'wi'M betd^1#m:^beir chosen location at home... ', VJ .. • 

if - tfrii-oi^K^^9 ; is t&Mght during the' fal I semester./ Jake 
studeWfs^^^S^lfi% a Pick-Your-Own raspberry farm. 
If ^«lr^^*^ tudents t0 a " Pick-Your-Own straw-r 
bern ' farin"™ge for the owner or manager to speak with 
the students about the planning and maintenance of ^cornirjer- 
.ClartsmaU: fruit ,.$»ess." Students shouldjbe allowed to pick 
and purchase some fruit. ; 

"Arrangelfor a commercial 1 smafl'ifruit grower to tel Mo .students 
JSut7jarting and managing a c^^ operat.on. 

distribute the ;%uit o r Vegetable Production Record Book to 
' Sfdents thaf -w^ nt t0 w0 ? k 0 n a problem. browmg s ma 
fruits takes more '^than'one, maybe two seasons for a successful 
fruit crop The Problem For Use With Fruit or V egetable Pro- 
duction Record Boo k - can help the student with the lectors tha t 
should be considered . V-The proWem is for a vegetable garden,, 
so adaptations will needj|fo. ..be made. 

■ Purchase a Jot ^of Sfe^^awbierry plants./ Have students prac- 
thl plantin&hdWi^g of these plants. , Upon completion 
of this exercised the students can take their plants home to 
fdd ^o their S.0'.E:P., using W^ or * e n g^f°f e 
. Vegetable Production Record Book . Rema.n.ng plants can be 
„ set^on the school grounds orr.n t he greenhouse and>used as a 
' "teaching^ a id in future years. . *\ 

: use -<the transparencies and transparency discussion guide 
i*\M UfeShl? problem area along with actual plant material 
to demonstrate the proper method^ of planting and maintaining 
small fruits and brambles. 5?*' 



V; 14-" Have students construct models of the various smajl fruit and 

v. ' '''ry''''^ C-Pfp!^^'- training systems..- " w:..rV^V 

* 15. Demonstrate pruning> training and renovation techniques for 
v* small fruits and brambles. Allow, students to' practice these 
techniques. Have istudents complete Student Worksheet 4 - 
Pruning and Training Brambles using VA$* Unit 4048 as a 
""■.£h reference. "* ' . 

16. Have students complete Student Worksheet 5 - Planting, Cul- 
ture and Harvest of Small. Fruits and Brambles using VAS 
Units 5026 and 5027"'a$ refe^ 

17. Demonstrate the proper way to transplant small, fruits. 

.18;. ^Provide samples of various mulches, commonly used with small 
^ fruits. ^Compare the characteristics/ quality and price of each 

7 : ^ ->type oft mulch . ' '.>' ■ ."■ - 

*>;X-\-~- "- : ■ , T ^ . .• - 

fe^r-'"-^ importance of watering$arid irrigating small fruits 

r and bf^bles. ^ ; ^ ■ '"^^-7 • ' '■ ■ 

bring in actual samples of small 
Jip^ disease or excessive 

^jjgyy^ Home Fruit Pest Control , have 

JiMft^^ schedule. ^ 

*' v - '^^^S^St^ i^' r ^^^ '' ' 

H^^^ft^ common weeds in small 

# • ;*K'';"f rSl^ test on these' weeds. 





Make a chemicals 
for commercial and home use. Demonstrate how to use and 
calibrate (if necessary) the . applicators. Prepare &-. : safety 
demonstration for use of this equipment.: ^ , 

23. Provide empty containers of fungicides, insecticides, and grass 

f and broad leaf herbicides. Discuss t\je proper -use ofV these < 

. ■ ■ chemicals. %■ . • 4 

• ■ ■ ■ t 

24. Bring in Small fruit-samples at various stages of development. 
Have students taste the , fruit. Ask students why they se- * 
lected the various pieces of fruit they. ate. Discuss vyhen and ; 
how small fruits should be harvested. Show stj^ent^ cbmmer- 

: cial mechanilaT harvesters by means of audio-V^tial^ pr a field 

^p. \ ■ ■ '•■'M^'-v ; vV . • 

25. Use the Competency Inventory to : discuss efhtrj? level f^quire^^ 
0 ments ..for work 1 iWBthe small fruit and .bramt^^^ 

students complete tne competency sheet *at the ;<^^^jf;;^^' -unit 
so they can ^sess their progress. 4^1 



VII . Application procedures: . -^p^^."- ' : ' r; ^?^.*" > " 

*The skills learned in tl^^probl^^^^fc^n ; be utilizer in the 



...The skills • Jea 
*i fiqnrire garden V 

2." The skills . learnedXip. ihT^ problem area ; can be used by stu- 
dents who plar)^ :v^rk in a fruit nursery or. garden center;. ; 

VIM. Evaluation: ~ 7T~ _ ~ " ~~~ ~~ ■ • ■' ~ ."^ 

. ...... ;: 1.. Collect and grade student wbrksK : , / 

|§Si^ and . administer, written test upon^i^pletipn'. oFJ|ifeij:--' 

" -^fc sample test questions included with thi^- 

■'•,/* . ^fird&em area? v ; . y - \.. • 

. 3. Evaluate students oh planning a small .fruit garden,, consider 
^ 41^. v.-' factors such as sitejlselection, hardiness and vigor of chosen' 

cultiyars, selected:tr%ining systems, et -cetera. 

4. Check student progress through use of the Competency Inven- # 

■ tOPy. ; ■ ; • . ; . 

■.v. ■..••V : ** ■ ' . • " • . . • • . ■ . 

: li | ^<. References and* aids: j 

: . 1. Vocation^ Agriculture, Service, University of Illinois, 1401 
South Maryland Drive, Urbana, Illinois 61801 

a.;|" f VAS till 4048: Pruning and Trailing Bramble Fruits and 
„ '..»• , -V Highbush Blueberries , ~* • 

b: VAS Unit 5026: Growing Raspberries and Blackberries in 
\ . -* * * — the Midwest 



- r 



c. A/AS Unit 5027: Growing Strawberries 

d. Fruit or Vegetabl e Production Record Book 

. u r. — — " ^ ~ 3 ■ 

p. ■ ■ ; ■■' ' •>-..- ( j;'/'*- , . • * ' . ' ■ ' , - - ' 

e Problem for U se with Fruit or Vegetable Production Record } 
-Book ~ . ~T~ * 

2. Cooperative 'txtension Service, College of Agriculture/Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Urbana, Illinois 61801 , '7* ' j . ; 

• a . Circular 935: 3 Growing Small Fruits in the Home Garden 

b. Circular 1144? Controlling Weeds in Home. Fruit Plantings 

c. Circular 1145: Home Fruit Pest Control ^ '}; 

All About Growing Fruits' and Berries , Ortho Books, - t X Midwest/ 

Northeast Edition.- Chevron Chemical Company;^ 575 r i 
. Market Street, San, Francisco, CA 94105. This- publ^atiorri ;^ 
is avaijable at moslf#irden centers. ; ._|f. ■•■} \i. 
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p:| ^fc4v ; Competency i n ventory 



:■ '^5y: : ;#5 elected i n f o rma t i on . , s h eet s 
Selected student worksheet 
7. ; Selected transparencies 



y 0X . . 
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COMPETEN G Y l#V £ N TO R Y 



GROWING SMALL FRUITS 



1. 
2. 

4. 

— "5: 

6. 
7. 



Student has no knovyledge 6f competency. 
StLident has read about competency; : 
Student has seen competency performed. 
Student has performed competency. 



4SR 



"SfuclerTt rnas performed competency /without'- supervision - ! 
Student does possess skill. 
Student does not possess skill. 



Competency 



Circle One 



^ 1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6.. 

' z. 
8. 

10. 

."ft* 

^ ■ - 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

1ft: 



Prepare the soil for planting smalj 
fruits 

Prepare the site for planting small 
fruits ;/ '\ 

Plant sets according to plans / 

Water jT^ewly ^j&tet$3$d sets 
Ta kel3oji j$^p les t , ■„ 

Appjy f i^^^ ., .v.; 

Ap-pTy^ iffi^^cid^^ and fungicides;. 
PrtHie sm^lf "fruits' - .J ^ r 
Providte small fruits, with winte^ 
protection • .. / ' : . / ; ' 
Control unwanted v^getatipn with 
herbicides ■ ~' "\ 



Select appropriate varieties of small t. 
fruits . ' \ . . "/ ° v - , "\" 

Select appropriate planting sites . ^ >■■ 

Select an appropriate system for 4 / ■ . ^ 

training each; fruit / ^ v i ^ f: 

Determine the optimum^jme to harvest "crqpi ;/ 
Determine most Appropriate method of -:> . - ■ ; v ; 
harvesting;;;; ^ ( . ; /v . . "\ ■ .„ • ;/■ 4;- . :: ' : -*v;>. 
Ideritify" outlets for: fruit products^ to life. , A? 
malted : T - : v-v.*'^ 



1 


2 - 


3 


...4 ... ..as 


1 


'2 ... 


3; 


4 .5 


1 . 


. 2 . 


3 




, 1* ., 


2 . " 


3 V 


5 






3 


'4 5 


.1 • 


.2, 


3 . . 


4 5 


,v;1 ' 




3 


'.4 5 




'•'2 


3!*: ; 


• . * -'3 










1 


-2 


3 ;.• 


4 5 


5 * '.' ' ' ,' 
1 


- ' 2. - - 


3 


•4 5 



6- 
6 

6 
6 

6 

6 



. :7 



7 
7 

7 

7 



These competencies butlined in the National Ag Occupations Competency Study 
are for entry level positions in agricultural/horticuitural production. 



Name>^ vr 



;Date 



ft 
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...-.IN FORMATION ?HE ET ,;1 ; 

SMALL FRUIT V A R I ET i ES' SUGG ESTEtf - * 
FOR THE GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS OF ILLINOIS 



Crop 



Southern IL 



Central IL 



Northern IL 



Strawberries 



Red Raspberry 



Black Raspberry 



Purpl^^aspbercy 

Grapes 
(American) 



Earliglow 
Sunrise 
-Surecrop^ 
Redchief 
Raritan 
Cardinal 



Heritage 
September 
Fallred ; 

Bristol 
Allen 



Earliglow 
Sunrise ;. 
"Hori'eoye. 
Surecrop 
Redchief 
Raritan 

J> . < 

j Heritage; 
September 
Fallred 

Bristol 
ANen 

Jewel (trial) 



Earliglow 
Sunrise 

Surecrop 

Redchief 

Guardian 

Raritan 

Sparkle 

Latham 
Heritage.: - 
September 

Bristol 
Allen 

Jewel (trial) 



Grapes 

(French Hybrid: 



'Thornless^ 
Blackberries 



Blueberries 



trial 



; v Brandywine 


Clyde ; . 
Brandywme { 


^ Clyde 

~V Brandvwirie 


, Fredonia 
Buffalo 
Niagara 
Steuben 
Concortd 
% Catawba 

Delaware ' 


Fredonia 
Niagara 
Concord 
Delaware 


Fredonia 
Concord 


Vignoles 
Foch « 
Baco Noir 
Seyval , v 
DeChaunac 

# ■ 


Vignoles 
Foch- 

Baco Noir ; :i s 

Seyval 

DeChaunac 


none 


Dirksen 
Black: Satin ^ 
Hull 


. Dirksen 
• Bllck Satin 
. - Hull : 


none 

V 


Collins 

Bluecrop 

Blueray 

Jersey ' 

Berkeley 

Herbert 

Coville 

Lateblue 


'^P^crop 
Blueray 
Jersey 
^Berkeley 
^Herbert 
Coville 
Lateblue 


h " ' 4 

Collins 
Bluecrop 
Blueray • 
Jersey 
.Berkeley 
Herbert 
Coville , 
Lateblue 



. Varieties are listed from the earliest to latest ripening order. 
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AH R ENS NURSERY, Rt." 1, HuR^^urg, IN 47542 • 
BOATMAN'S NURSERY & SEED cV. ; ' Bainbridge, OH .45612 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, INC. , ; Princess Anne, MD 21853 ^ _ 
BURGESS SEED AND PLANT GO., Galesburg, Ml 49053 
BURPEE SEED CO., Clinton, IA 52732- 
EMLdNG NURSE-RIES, INC., Stevensville, Ml 49127 ' 
FARMER SEED AND NURSERY CO. , Fairbault, MN 55021 
EARL FERRS NURSERY* Hampton,. IA. 50441 

FRENCH NURSERY CO . /'Clyde, OH 43410 /<• . , '} ;.\ 

GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY CO. , Yankton, SD 57078 '# 
H I LLEMEYER NURSERIES, Lexington, KY 40500. » ^ Z ', 

IDE At? FRUIT FARM AND .NURSERY, Stilwell, OK 74960 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES, INC., Hamburg , J A 51640 / ^ 

K-£LLY BROS. NURSERIES, Dahsville, NY 14437 
KRIDER -NURSERIES, .INC., Mjlddlebury, -KN 46549 . „; 
j ;E . MILLER NURSERIES, 5$)60 West Lake Road, Canandaigua, NY. V . 14424 
MONROE NURSERY CO., Monroe, Ml 48161 
NEOSHO NURSERIES, Neosho, MO 64850 

NEW YORK STATE FRUIT TESTING COOPERATIVE ASSN.", Geneva, ^NY-,, 
14456 , * « ' . . - ■ ' ^vf 

OZARK NURSER^,, Tahlequah, OK 74464 , . . 

: -2— . .■ • s- vV- 

1 This is a 'partial list of ■ nurseries -and seed . companies that offer small fruit -, 
for sSle Interested persons should obtain catalogs from several nurseries 
before choosing.' The nurseries listed under the small fruit type offer a wide 
selection of cuKivars for that crop. For cultivar recommendations, consult 
your county extension adviser,, in. Agriculture or write to the- Department of . 
Horticulture, 124 Mumford Hall, 1301 West Gregory, Urbana, Illinois 61801.. 

t ■ •• ■* • . . \ • : 



°00 



-G-M4 
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■ ' " '■ . ■" ' - ■ . " ..V ^*~:"> 

. Selected Sou rce^df .'Small Fruit Plants (cont'd. ) 

SCARFF'S NURSERY/ INC., New.CarlisJe^OH 45344 
* S J AR K - B;ROS : • NU RS ER IES AND ORCHARDS CO. , Louisiana, MO 63353 * 
STERN J 5 NURSERIES, Geneva, NY 14456. 
TENNESSEE. NURSERY CO. , INC , Cleveland, TN 36311 

BLUEBERRIES ■ - • • 

■ 1 1 : — : •■ j. . * 

". • ... -v 

J,.' HERBERT ALEXANDER, Middleboco, MA 02346 
A. G. AMMON NURSERY, Box 488F, That worth,' NJ 08019 ; , 
BLUEBERRY HILLS, JRt. 5, Rogers, AR 72756 % 
D.A. BYRD, Lacota, Ml 49063 

FINCH'S BLUEBERRY -NURSERY, Bailey, NC . 27807 \ 
GALLETA BROS. BLUEBERRY, FARMS, Hammonton, NJ 08037 >: 
HARTMANN'S PLANTAT ION , Grand Junction, Ml 49056 
KEEFE BLUEBERRY PLANTATION, Grand Junction, Ml 49056 
MICHIGAN BLUEBERRY GROWER'S ASSN. , Grand Junction, Ml 49056- 
TH OMAS AND PATRICK O'BRIEN, RR 2, BOX 147B, South Haven, R§| 49090. 
RIVER \Aw NURSERY, McMinnyiUe, TJvl 37110 ; 

BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES 2 ■ , 7 . '^ 

DALE BASHAM NURSE R Y , A I ma^A R' 7^21 . J * ' 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURS^E^I ES', l||C^ Princess Anne, MD 21853 
Ob N G DO N A N D W E L L E R NU R'S ERY^ Mi] ef B loc k Road, North Collins, NY 141,11 
RAYNER BROS,, INC. , SaJrsbur^MD 21801 

.THEODORE STEGMAIER NURSERY^Rt. 4, Cumberland ? MD 21502 ■ % 

Currants and gooseberries.::", 

FOSTER NURSERY CO., INC., Fredonia, -NY 140^3 > 

SOUTHMEADOW FRUIT 'GARDENS, 2363 Tilbury Placed Birmingham, Ml ,48009" 

.'•*.;• * ■ -*•{:'' '. • ' ; . '. . ■ >' 'l"'^' 

.ELDERBERRIES .'. 
^ • .'.*.*»■ • 

NEW YORK' STATE FRUIT TESTING COOPERATIVE 'ASSN., Geneva, NY 
14456 . 

. ''H§) : ' 

^Raspberry plants s'hould .be designated^as "essentially virus-free." Such 
plants are definitely superior. 

/ *■ Y ' lll-G-1-15 
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Selected Sources of Small' Fruit Plants (corit'd" ) 
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GRAPES 

. BOORDY. VIN.EYARD, Box 38, RideVwood, 'MD 21139 

CHALET DU LAC VINEYARDS AND' NURSERY, Rt. f, Box 9F, Altus, AR 
-• 72821 (Hybrids)' / " iu ... 

FOSTER NURSERY CO., INC., 69 Orchard Street, Fred6nia, NY 14063, 

JOHNSTON VINEYARDS, 4320 North Barnes, Oklahoma City , OK 7|112 

SOUTHEAST NURSERIES, Box 321 -A, Raleigh, NC 27609 

SOUTHMEADOW FRUIT GARDENS, 2363 Tilbury Place, Birmingham, Ml 48009 

•' •• ■ • ■ • i * 

STRAWBERRIES 3 .* 

AHRENS NURSERY, Rt. 1, Huntingburg, IN 47542 
W.F. ALLEN CO., PO Box 157.7, Salisbury, MD. 21801 

JAMES W. BRITTINGHAM, 2538 Ocean City Boulevard, Salisbury, MD 21801 

E.J. BRYAN, Washburn, Wl 54891 ' 

BUNTING'S NURSERIES, INC., Shelbyville, DE • 19975 

CHAPMAN BERRY FARM, East Leory, Ml 49051 

THE CONNOR CO., INC. PO Box 534, Augusta, AR 72006 

LEWIS STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Rocky Point, NC 28457 

FA RMS / : 41 0 Brookfield Avenue, Chattanooga, TN 37411 
NEW jJll^^^rLirTRlJ ITS COUNCIL, INC., PO Box 185, Hammonton, NJ 
:■ Q8S37< 

NOURSE •FARMS, INC., Box 485, South Deerfield, MA., #1373 
RAVNER BROTHER/ INC., Salisbury r MD 21801 .. r' ; - 



/ 



• r..vi. 



,1. , 



'lb * 



^Strawberry plants should be designated as "essentially virus-free;':. Such 
plants, are definitely superior. ^ 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET #1 



SELECTING AND PREPARIN%A SITE 
FOR SMALL FRUITS AMD . BRAMBLES 

■"• ,* , • ' .. 

/References - VAS Unit 5026 - Growing Raspberries and Blackberries in the 
' . c ; - Midwest .... . . 

VAS Unit 5027 - Growing Strawberries 

1. What. is the difference between blackberries and raspberries and what is 
The term thaFrefePs to ' Bot'hnp lants? \ ■ ; 7 ~ 



2- Do brambles prefer full shade,.. partial shade or. full sunlight? 



3. Name 3 major factors to consider when selecting a site to grow brambles- 




4/ Brambles should be planted in soil that is A \a1nd 

; nighv.in __j • / ..;.;)'. 

5 Why should brambles not be planted in an$ts where solenaceous crops 

( potatoes , v tomatoes, peppers; Tobacco) have previously been grown? 



J. 



6. Why should raspberries and blackberries never be planted together/ and 
how far apart should tfrey be planted?. ^ * v . 



-V- 



7. HoW far in advance should you begin preparing the site selected for \ 
growing brambles? * ■ ' V 



8. What should the soil pH be for growing brambles? 



9. What type of soil is the best for growing strawberries, and why r is 
. * drainage important? , * "-.•^ 



m 



10 Why should strawberries" not t be planted in areas where solenaceous crops 
(potatoes, peppers, tomatoes and corn) have previously been grown? . 

' , ': • ■ //.•> •' ' : ' • • • •' •;>'"'•••.' . " % 



11 . Name 2' reasons vj^y a site with a gentle slope is suitable for. straw- ;j 

berries....-...:, ~. ■' '1 a . , 



12- '.Name A reasons*' for fumigating the soil prior W ' 

* :• . . :-. • -.-V - i§Ki- - • _ V-., . :.jrr. 



A. 

B. . 

c. v 



^ / ■ -. . - . . ■■■>' *| J 

- " ■■ ■ ;vv'.^y c>v:.. //*. 



D. 



13. 



What should the soil pH be for. "growing strawbe&rfe's? ' \, % 



I--.5 



14. # Should ■■^od^ap^ i y>/ 1 iroe d-hr-eictly on? established stnawBerries to -i^ise^^^. 



pH? Why. or wh^^iiot? 



■>: - 



15. Describe a 4- s,tep- recommended rotation to precede 'strawberry establish- 

• mailt . * ' ■ ■ ■ B ' * V 



ment . 
A. 

B. 



7 : ' 




,.'.;V 
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V 



INSTRUCTIONS 



■T. ■• • 4fP-. 

» f ■ • . ■■ - .. 

#Y .. . • ' .-. . * , ; 

VO'RKS^HTEET #2 f.""„ . v • :* 

: f M Y ^HOM E SM A L L^PR'U nP Pp^T I N G ' - 'f ; . . ' 
"'^"'..V-' " . f V ' : -flfe-' *■ * ■ 

: ' Draw^a; bVsica^titline pf your Trome grounds- Allovy \ inch 
for e^'ry'^J^fbcit..- Show the placement of your home, 
. existing • "trees, shrubs^ perennial- flowers, sidewalks, 
. patios ahef. driveways. Select two different types of small i 
fruits an d indicate where ffiu would- plant them- . , . ^ 



• jr .' , .' v 



1:' 



v '.V 





■ J J : vv' :■'■.©*■ 



<S>,. . 

. .V.' 




■5 

■Si*:. 




J- A3 




>4- 



37| 



A- 




■is 
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\,;Fruittype 1 
. Qjst two different, 
varieties .for each) 



Strawberry 



2; * 



■Planting Distance 

- Between 
"Twf' Plants 



4" v*.: ■ 



Time .. 
'Interval from £ 
Planting to fruiting 



1 



— — r ~ 



.'if^pprox. Life 



V 'Height of 
Mature Plant 



T 



1:' 
2: 



- - r. '.- 

J; 




> . I- 



4 v f rt. 



Blackberry .« 



>2>^." v ':: 



•2;- 



'# ', 



•4 ■ 



V 



it. 



j^rape... 



.; o 

#. i 

■ i 
10. 



r 
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'STUDENT. wbRKSHEET 13 • Continued 



ft.' 




0 

W 
10 



,.f* Fruit Type • 
(List two different 
varieties for each) 


. ESmated Annual 
' Yifd Pier- Plant 


Suggested No, 
. of . Plants for . 
'Family of Five 


.Cost » 
of 

Plants 


H 1 j ■ g ■ 

Quality 
Characteristics 


Size and ' 
Durability 
■ • of Fruit 

,'lfV ■ 


-Plant : 
Hardiness" 


Strawberry. • 


; ° / i ' . •'" 












* 


, ; ^ " 
J* ■ 


■ '* ». ,■/■: 




.'■ ' ;.. 


'■ . * ' 


- \ 


Raspberry 

.1. : _ : >--.. ."■ 
1 V' . ' ■ j . 




r.-f ■ , 1 „ j. 
■ ■ ' ' ' • ,, , -* . 

■ -H A 0f. 

|f . . ■ ^W U '^"' . , 
» • " J . " 9 




■'■ J- 1 , c , ■'■ ■ 


. *' 

■ '4s 


s$*k 

# Vy 


^Blackberrf* • 


- '* . 
■ ' ■ { 

. it, 'J ' 


,; ■ 

■ ■ > ■' : 


■ 1 ' . 

v" 

1 




: V ''")*« 


■ 4 

■ j» . 1 " 
' ■» ■' 


» Blcifebefry rw- ■ 

'' - K ■ ," . 1 

''. "J . 


< ».■.'■•• 




■ ! ■ - 'W, 

y\ ^ '■ ■ 

\* 


%J 

i,s> * 


; .-W'-'-t 't: ■ 

' '"If 


■ '',! '* • ■ . v 


Grape $*• 

i. •' * 


■ 

i . 
I«3^?' » .■ '■ ; 

• 


.»?. ', : " 1 '% \tU 


i 




• 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET #4 
ING 



PRUNING AND TRAINING BRAMBLES 



Reference - VAS Unit .4048 - P riin i ng and Training Bramble Fruits "and Hrgh - 
.<*"■■' t V bush Blueberries - . 

1. Name,. 3 toolis* used* for pruning brambles vand* the major purpose of each. 



B, 



* 



V 



How shoura^ruhing t&ols:J^B cared for after their use? 



fit* * 



3. How dfteh anx^v when are recfe.fnd yellow raspberries pruned ^lv ; year? 




£ How. often and whe?6 arb black, and purple raspberries; and epegt black^.A 



' bferries' pruned each year? 




5.. How. often and when are semi-erect and trailing blacjkberries priced eadb*. 
v • year? — ' - J 



376 
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6 V Hott oftdh and^ .wbj^guj 




gp^f^fy plants pruned each year? 




J7^When^s-the^best~tim^ 



\ 6 



8. VVhen i$ the best time to remove fruited canes fp^ bramble plants? 
Why? < . -,. . V , 



if •> " 



9. What should be. done with the fputtecj canes pruned from thejDlant? : ^ 



o 



?^:' W 10- How rbgny canes should remain on a red or yellow raspberry plant grdw- 
'%* -.t-* ihg^^ie hill and other training systems after spring pruning?; 



•'-.*5! 
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( 




11. When pruning ^fljj^jjearing varieties of rfeti and yellow raspberries should 
the shoots tha^$eW fruit In the fall be removed after harvest? Why or 
why not? &£■■>■■■■-■*■ 



if 



12. How many canes should remain on black or. purple raspberries* or erect 
blackberries after spring pruning, and what should be done With, the 
lateral branches? •/ 



# 



13- How should black or purple .raspberries* and erect blackbe^ri^? be pruned 
during the summer? . \ 




16*. Name 3 advantages of using some type of graining system when growing 
brambles. 



• 4 



B. 

C. 



177-^Mchi-brambi^raiRrng-sptem^ 
planting of bramblesV ^'^r 




18. Which bramble training 




!or-a--larg^Kscale 

'=■,/ I:'".. k> 



does not require the tying of canes? 



•19. - What is the most common system of training brambles and which type of 
wire trellis is used? " »."' '.' 



20. Which bramWe training system inmost useful in home garden /plots? 

* why? . ". . - .'. : ." > ..." '. . . - •'.>;•« 



STUDENT WO R KSHEET #5 



PLANTING/ CULTURE, AND HARVESTING 
OF SMALL FRUITS AND BRAMBLES M 




Reference -VAS Unit 5026 - Growing Raspberries and 
^ - Midwest . ~~~~ 

VAS Unit* 5027 - Growing Strawberries - 

T. When can b rambles be planted ? 




TV" . 



,2. What type of fertilizer shouj^be usedjwben planting brar^les?^ 



3- -; ; Name^fee three basic types of /training 



A. 

B * 

' C . • \ / " - 

. • .; •- . . . 
4. "When should strawberries be. planted? 



5. How deep shouTd strawberries be' planted? 



w 



hat type of fertilizer- sUou Id be used when planting strawberries? 



.fit- 



/- 
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7. : Name the J^Uri basic types of trailing systems for strawberries 

•/ a.- : : % 

B. 



87~~Hbw much water do strawberries and brambles require weekly?" 



1 f 



9. r How can weeds in .brambles be controU|$? , 



il ^O.,.' Name' 2 reasons* for mulching a str^Pfry planting. 

■ , .; : vv. 




6. 




re flower trusses removed from newly-set strawberries- the first 



ey are -planned? 



& 




/ 



m 



12. What is the accepted practice for strawberry frost protection? 



lll-G-1-28 
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•I^^WH^n ;are bram 
of ~cfay to pick 




uits feady>f^ is the Bfesi 



Bfcfct time 



i 4\r *r ,. • 
.". ";v>,;'" i ." 



14. When are strawberry r^ady for harvesting and~wfiat is ffTe~Besfn:ime of 
day to pick them? J: 



4 



; > 




15. 'Why should the. caps be (eft on w.hen pKckjng strawberries? 

' ••Vj,- :'-,V-V.-,,'j':' i 
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TEACHER'S. KEY - STUDENT WORKSHEET #1 



'ft' 



References - 



-SELECTING AND PREPARING 4 5JTE , 

FOR SMALL FRUITS AND BRAMBLES * ^ v 

■ s . 

VAS^Unit 5026 - Growing Raspberries and Blackberries in the 
r -£ Midwest 
VAS Unit 5027 - Growing Strawberries 



.-fi Whatsis the difference between blackberries anxi raspberries arjd what is ^ 
■ the term that refers to both plants 7 ? '* 



f. 



3". 



3 Raspberries and blackberries are as * brambles/ Plants-rwith 

Hipjb fruit that slfps easily from the%^eptacle x are ki^^T^as rasp-; 
berries. ..... Plants, with ripe fruit >tha^does not $jsJip eaSffly -from -the 

c . receptacle are khown as / blackberjwes. ' * ^ 

Do. brambles .prefer full shade, partial shade or full sunlight? - , 

. •, Brambles prefer full sunlight/ ' : r-';^ 

Name" 3'" major factors tbvconstder *wh6h selecting* a ^site to grow/brambies. , 
A. r .-soil, type. ' ; ■ ■'■ '-hi'* • • \ y '■■ . - 

B .y *aic circuj.a-tion, . and " 



2. 



CT;' previous crop hjstbry 



4; 



5. 



Brambles : shduJd '"be planted in-* soil, . that "'.is. well -draioeKjfr 
high^. in* organic matter. V : ;^ , * ~ r ' , ' . - 



and 



6. 



Why" should. ftrambltes not«<tee -planted'- in areas, where solenaceous crops 

(potatoes, tomatoes, -peppers, tobacco) have previously been grown?. 

. «f . • ' >■■ ■ . * - ' * ^ - " ' • * 

. Brambles should not ;be planted where* solenacfcOU!? crops Hav|^ 
previously been grown because these crops i^re^ hosts to diseases 
i' . that ' iQ^ect brambles. . SQme of the$e djsease* orqahisflis can liVe ^in 
^ the soil- for many years away-. from the^solenace^ys host plants 

Why should . raspberries and blackberries- never be planted together, and 
how far apart should they be planted? ■ > - ■' ■ ■* „ 



Raspberries and blackberries should be planted.. 600 to -1000. feet * -If ^ 
- 1 apart to lessen the^ chance *of virus spreading between the plants'. ; 

. . How ^far in advance should you begin . preparing the srte selected * for 
Cfl rowing brambles? • h ; A • - <, 

You should tTegin preparing the soil site , at least one year prior to 
, '^planting brambles, , v * ~ . 
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8. What T shpuld ;the: sbi:l pH be for growing bramfcles? 
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The boil pH- should be in the range of 5,. 5. to 7. 5. for growing bram- 

9- What type of soil is ;the best': for^.growing ..strawberries-, and why is 

drainage ^0^301?' , ■ ; 

, f ■? • r m v. ' .■=■.■ • • .;> .-• • . • • ■ • 

v Strawberries grow best Ton .a loa'm or. sandy loam soil. A well-- 
. ; ^' drained soil is important becSuse standing water can kill strawberry 
plants in a 'short period of time. * 

10. * Why shoujd strawberries not be. planted in areas where solenacebys traps' 

(potatoes,' peppers;* tomatoes . and . corn) have - previously been grown? 

— ... •' ' • .\ ...... ■ • . 

:. v Strawberries should not be planted where solenacedus crops have 1 
V previously been grown dtie to the chance of veVtiqillium. wilt carry- 
i over to the new- strawberry planting', lif strawberries are planted 

after qprn, root aphids may be present and injure the strawberry ^ 
i ■ roots.-. . -\ ■ ' v ' -r . v . , 

11. Name 2 reasons . why a site with a gentle sJbpe is sMitable for straw- 9 ■ • 
berries. 4 1 " : / 

' ' . / A site -with a gentle slope is suitable for growing strawberries 
• because, ■ * - ' • 'V-. v --" ; 

(/ - 1) it allows surface water to drain quickly; and 
' / 2) cold air will drain away tea . lower level . * 

12. Name 4/ reasons for fumigating^ the soil prior c to planting strawberries. 
\ A . to control robt diseases, soil insects .and .weeds y- 

B. to prevent pla*nt Josses * ,; 

G. % 'predate 'higher yields, and • ; • . \ 
• D. to reduce labor costs for weeding. \ . w"- 

13. / What should the soil phU*6 for growing/strawberries? . 



The soil p4 should be in the • range pf 6/0^ 
strawberries. 



l4V/ (; Should you apply lime directly on establisheyj|trawberries to raise the- 
y : ' c t i' pH?- Why or -why not? /\ : \- \- . v ' 

Lime should not be applied directly to established strawberry plants 
because the calcium in lime can cause reduced plant growth and 
b^rry size, c ^ 
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15 . Describe a 4-step recommended rotation to precede strawberry ,§stablish v 
ment. ■ '* v ■ "■■ ■ ■ 



§tfg> A. plow the site in fall and sow rye or clover 



- Step B. plow the site in spring and raise cultivated vegetables op rqw^ 
* crops (otfter than corn or those that carry* verticillium wilt')' * ' 

' • ** ■ • ■* i ■ • ■. ■. V ' " * ■ f 

• " - . v • » ■ « *j i m 

Step C v plow again in the fall and sow rye or clover, and 

StepT). plow the cover crop 0 under in the spring and plant strawberries. 
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TEACHER'S KEY - STUDENT WORKSHEET #4* * ■ . 

' PRUNING AND TRAINING B-RAIVIBLES - - \ 

Reference - VAS Unit 4048 - Pruning and Training Bramble Fruits and High- » 
' bush Blueberries ■ 



1. Name 3 tools used for pruning "brambles aWd the major purpose pf each. 

A. ' hand pruning shears - to cut back laterals and summer topping 

B. long-handled or lopping shears - to remove canes at ground level 

C. % bramble hook - to remove canes at ground level . 

- How should pruning tp^s^ be cared for after their use? . 

\ 'Pruning toofs should' be 'cleaned and *their cutting surfaces wiped 

\- ■ with an oily cloth to pVevent rust. Cutting surfaces must be kept 

\ . sharp. , . ■ • 

■ \ . *■ • • ... ..... • 

3i How often and when are red and yellow raspberries pruned each year? 

■\ 'Red and yellow raspberries are pruned twice, yearly, once^in early 

\- spring and again' after fruiting. -^X, 

4. \ How often and when are black -and purple raspberries and, erect black- 
\ berries pruned each year? , 

Black and purple raspberries and erect blackberries are pruned 
,\ thireestimes yearly, -once in early spring,' during the summer, and 
"\ after fruiting. 

5. How often and when are semi-erect and trailing blackberries pruned each 
' year? • — ^ • 

• Semi-erect and trailing blackberries are pruned twice yearly, once 
in early spring and after fruiting. 

6. How often and when are highbush blueberry plants pruned each year? 

- I 

After the end of the third year in the field, highbush blueberry 
j' plants are prunted once a year during the dormant -season (early 

spring is preferred). : * 

» < .t 

• 7. When is the best tune to spring prune brambles? i- 

/' Spring pruning should be. done in early spring\*fore the buds 

begin to swell, but after danger of severe cold is past. 

t . 7 ' ' •• ' > . 
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8; / : ^en^s the best titr^to remove, fruited caries^ from branible plants? 

- Wny7>^ . . t - -■*■., . 

Fruited caiies can- be removed any time after' harvest. Gutting the 
•' canes off immediately aftec' harvest, is the best time, because it 
facilitates ,new growth and reduces possible infestation of diseases 
.' and insects..'. • > 

9.. . What should be done^with the fruited canes pruned from the plant? 

v ' ■ ■ ' . ' J' •' , • * .. ■ ' 

V ' •• 1 '''^>'T h .®V;^? n / ) ' ,3w >'«?' removed from the planting site" and burned . * ■ 
' •/ y' l " "\ »'■'■". , ■ ■■ • . <* ■ ' 

; , ;How /many^ caries* should remain ^n a red or yellow raspberry plant grow-/ 
VK-V'-PQ';'* 'th'^-.tTall, and\other training * systems . after spring pruning ? ' ,. . / 

.5-8 canes should be left per stake ^r) the hill system. 7. 
». • • . ..■ '"' . . • • ,. ' 

, Canes should be .spaced 4-8 inches apart in the horizontal or verti- 

. : . call', trellis training systems, •' 



^ u hen . Pruning everbearing varieties of* red and yellow raspberries should 
the shoots that bear fr 0 uit ,in the fall be removed after harvest' Whv or 
why not? '.- - • ■ * . ... 1 

The sjnqots of everbearing varieties should not be - removed after 
harvest, because these shoots will bear fruit again- the next spring. 

. How. many canes should^ remain on black or purple raspberries or erect 
blackberries- .after spring pruning, and what should be done with the 
lateral branches? 

• Four to five canes should be left per plant and the lateral branches 
>-..• should bfe^hinned but and shortened. * •• • 

. How should black or purple raspberries and erect blackberries be pruned 
during the summer?' . - ' 

• • \ New shoots, of black raspberries are pinched back .3-4 irlches when 
they reach 24 inches, in height. ' Purple raspberries and erect 
blackberries are pinched when they reach 30-36 inches in height;*' 
Shoots of both plants are allowed to grow "an 'additional 6-8 "inches 
more before pinching if grown with supports^ 

After spring pruning how many canes should remain 6n semi-erect and 
* trailing' blackberries? " " 

. I ' • ' ■ • " •■ ;■ . .'. ■ ■ •:• 

The best 4-8 canes are left on semirerect varieties-, and 8-16 canes 
< are left on traiJing varieties of" blackberries. - 

• ... <■ • % 

Name 3 different training systems for brambles. .. 

■ % " . \ • ■ ■ ' (» ■ 

«, The staked-hill system, vertical-type wi$e trellis and horizontal- 
type wire trellis are three training systems used for brambles. 
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16. Name 3 advantages of using some type of training system- when growing 
brarpbles. .» ■ • "■ 

A. facilitates harvesting and other' cultural practices 

B. . prevents crop losses due to breakage of canes by Wind, .cultivation. 

: and picking, and v ( " 

., *' °* " * * ■ * 

C. keeps thq fruit oh„ the canes cleaner. 

17. Which bramble trashing systems are the ntost practical for. a lar&e. scale' 
planting of brambles? • ' 

Wire Ireljiting systems are the most practicaf^tpr large scale planf-^ 
irigs of brambles. " ".■'"/' ' . / 

18. t Which\bramble training system 'does not require the tying of canes? 

/he horizontal-type- wire trellis system does not require Jhe tying 

^panes'.: ' ' • ■: ■-. '• ' '- i' '-'7 V V— — . * v :'V'v 

19. What i^ffne" most common system of ^ trairfing brambles arte* whiq^type of 
.wire "trellis is used? * s 

v * 1 • * ■ ■ . ■ 

v \ The hedgerow system is the most common* system of training bram- 
*; V 1 ble£ and the .horizontal -type wire trellis is used. 

•■ «■ * * .*• « • • 

20. Whjich *brapible training system rs most useful in hQmg garden plots? 

: Why? ' v ■ • r - ' - " ■" • .■' 

. The staked-hill system for training bramb|es is the most useful for 
• i; home, garden plots because ^ small pftwer 0 cultivator can be used, 
Very little hand how'ing is needed/ and the fruit- is easy to pick. 
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TEACHER'S KEY - .STUDENT WORKSHEET #5 

PLANTING, CULTURE, AND HARVESTING 

SMALL FRUITS AND^RAMBLES , 



§rence - VAS Unit 5026 -'■ Growing Raspberries and BlackbeririesVjn the 

Y ' Midwest ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ , . ' " X \ ' ■ " 

VAS Unit 5027 - Growing ^ffjKvberries \ \ V 

When can brambles be plantedt? 3 



Brambles can be p$lanted\ as soon' as -the^ soil can be prepared in the 
spring. \ 

What type of fertilizer should be used When planting brambles? 

A starter solution containing a 10-52-17 or 10-50-10. fertilizer should 
be used when planting brambles. 

C . - ' '''' ' " 

"Name the three basic types of training systems for brambles.. 

. ' *■« ' ■ ■- " ' * 

A. vertical wire trellis system * v 

*■ — ' 

B. horizontal wire trellis? system 

• o 

* C. the staked hill system 

.... * • 

When should strawberries be planted? ' 



T Strawberries should be planted in early spring so the giants can 
become established before hot weather. 

4 How deep should strawberries be planted? 

Strawberries should be ; planted so that 1/3 of tge*. crown is buried. 

. \ • 

What type of fertilizer should be used when planting strawberries?. 

# ■ . ■■ < 

A starter solution containing a 10-50-10 fertilizer should be used 

when planting strawberries. " ■ / ^ 
Name the four basic types pf tuning systems for strayyberries. 

-v • 

. * • 'I 

A. ' hill system h " . < ■ , 

B. . broadcast system! 

C . matted - row system 

D. spaced matted - row system / - ^ ( 
How much water do strawberries, and brambles' require Weekly? 

Strawberries and brambles require 1 to 1%/inches, 'of water weekly. 

ill-G-1-37 
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9. '.How can weeds in brambles be controlled^ ■■; ' ' ... . 

WeedsVin brambles can tie controlled with' mulches of black plastic, 
y • straw qr sawdust. 

10. Name Z reason's for mulching a strawberry >|gnting.rCl^ } 

- Mulching a strawberry planting helps avoid damage to roots from > 
• alternate freezing and thawing of the soil and*, may prevent exces-. . 
* ■ ' siVe drying of the plants. 0 '\ 'X * " 

y • a /' . 

\1 t Why v are flower trusses .removed from newly-set strawberries the first 

year threy ar^. planted? \ 1 

\ \ ^ fc - .. . . .« 

"* - Removing flower* trusses* from newly-set strawberry ~ plants' , during 
the first year they are planted promotes the : formation of runners 
for a better "established planting. . 

12. What is the accepted practice for strawberry frost protection 

the accepted, practice in .strawberry fros\. protection is to 'turn., oh >• 
1 the water when temperatures drop to. 3$ 9 F at plant level irv. the 
field, run it continuously, and turn 'it -off only When all the ice. on ■ 
the plant has melted. % .\ • 

13 v When .are bramble fruits ready for, harvesting and what is {he; -best time - 
' " of d-ay to pick them? \ m "- f ■ 

Bramble fruits are. rfeady for harvesting when sweet arid firm. 
They, should be picked Jh-thCearly morning. 

14. When are strawberries ready for harvesting and 7 what is the best time of 
day to pick them? ' * 

Strawberries are ready for harvesting when ,they are approximately 
three-fourths red. They should be picked in early morning when 
the berries -are still cool. x v , 

< ■ - • .. • ■ ' . . - 

15. Why should the caps be /eft on when picking strawberries? 

The caps should be left on when' picking strawberries to prevent 
the fruit from shrivelling. ' ■ . ,< • • j; >» 
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Planting Strawberries Correctly 




Too Shallow 





Too" Deep 



Crown of plant set too Plant set so crown is Crown of plant set too. 



shallow. 



even with ground sur- deep. 
' face\ after the soil has 
been .f irmed around the 
roots. 
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Removing Strawberry Plant Flowers 





1 J. : Strengthen the plant 

2, Eneourage vigorous growth 

3. Increase the. number. of runner 
...v plants which produce the most 

fruit the ' folio wing year 
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The Hill System For Training Strawberries 







■12"- 



i 



5 



10"- 1*2" 



Triple Row Hill System^ 





-12"- 




— --12T- 








12"— 1 



10"- 12" 



—24" ■ 







—12"— 




Double Row Hill System 



Plants are spaced. 12 in, apart, in double or triple rows. A 24 
aisle is left between each group of rows. Runner plants are removed 
they appear. . ♦ • ' '/ f / ' 




in.- 
as 
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Spaced Matted-Row System For 
Training Strawberries 




• Parent Plant 
0. Runner Plant 



—y-r— 




Plants are spaced; 18-24 in. apart in single rows. A 3-3 1/2 ft. aisle. is 
left betweeh each <ow. Runner plants are arranged by hand at ..6.^h., in-- , 
tervals untifdesired spacing Is obtained. ..Ffnal 'TbWs j^.jl^^;wiKl v tj-;^'.' ; 
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The )Matted-Rd# System '$6*, 
f raining Strawberri^is 



> 



.■'>yi 



♦ • 




• ""Parent Plant . » 
O Runner Plant - ■ 



Plants are spaced t8-30 in. apart in single rows. A 3-4 ft. aisle if left 
between each row. /Runner plants are allowed to "grow naturally until a 2 ft. 
wide row is obtained. "X • r ";* V-/, * - v 
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Grapevine Training System 




; >V;bs? 



Fou^-Arm kniffin Training System 



,,.,.«• .••••4 ; ■ -v- , - o'. 




Umbrella Kniffin Training System 




o ' , .* ':' «( ' 
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Grapevine Training Systems 



Munsbn System 




Keuka High Renewal Training System' 
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.' Grapevine Training System 



Geneva Double Curtain System" 




Trellis Post. . 
(spaced 24' apart) 
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) Vertical Type Wire System For training Brambles 



3"-4 - at fop 




1 



f*i Ground Level 

m ■ « 

m . 

. . I1J IPosts Set 25 '-3»' Apart . 



/ • ■ 



Below 



Ground^urface J'-J 



Trailing Blackberries on Vertical Trellis 



0 >3f 




e 

EMC 
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Horizontal type Wire System 



^For Training Brambles 



/ 



-is 



3'-4* At Top 




I 12' Below OrouodfcSurltce 
i r ' I -^JK 



Red Raspberries on Horizontal Trellis 

... >V - 



■ % 

■X 
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Tools Used For Pruning Brambles 




(: 



Hand Pruning Shears 




Long Handled or Lopping Shears 



r 




Bramble Hook 




o 
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Pruning 



ernes 



% -■ ■ 



Black and Purple Raspberry 




Red Raspberry 



Before Pruning (shaded areas 
show part of plant that 
remains after pruning '3 



Before Thinning and. Pruning 
(shaded areas show pafrt 
of plaint that remains after 
thinning and pruning) 



After Pruning 




After Thinning ^arid 
Pruning " •: / V : 
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1:||r^4NSPARENCY DISCUSSION GUIDE „ . , 

^ | GROWING SMALL FRUITS > ' 

Transp^pisii^y ^ f ARTS OF^XHE STRAWBERRY PLANT 

A. Identi|ly; e$ch part- of the strawberry plant. . Discuss the 
impor;t|nce; of knowing these parts when planting, training arid , 
harve^irig! strawberries. ':•>'"* . { ~~. ; 

Transpar^j}^ 

, " . .. s^jpul^l|bl3 ]sjet so ^it is even with the* sail surface after the soil / 
has be^n^flHjnecJ around the roots. * 



\ • " : l f ft* I' 



B. If: t h ^ i I aril: ^ is" s et ' too deep, crown rot can occur.. If the. plant 



is set>£0o 



low the roots may dry out. 



Transparency ^-REMOVING STRAWBERRY PLANT FLOWERS *' 

• " '"' ' l 'r :■■};;.[<: 

% A. . Rembvi^ph| flowers, of newly set strawberry - plants increases- 

. the: numbjerfelof runner plants which bear the most fruit the f 

■ ; '"'» ■•' ^fpliowiH|^i^^^l • : -.- '■ . . '■ . : '-r: ■'•v : - : .*. 

■ ' ' ■ ■ . i ■ . - ■■ ■■ : - 

I V; Transparent $-te.TH E H I L L SYSTEM FOR TRAINING STRAW"' 



f v 3 - BERRI ES 



A. No runners "are allowed to grow 

•; ~ ^ B. Recbm^n^ tor' use with irrigation and'.intensjye cultiyaW 

C - Not recpi|mende(^ if danger of; white grubs, dhou^ht/ or se- 
. . vere '^#tetrs^;:; ; ' 

D. * Mostloff||i syste'fn used in 'home garcjen 7 

Vv -t ransparehcfe^> .SP4<2 ED 'WATTED' ROW SYSTEM FOR . TRAINING 
•i \ % STRAWBERRIES ? , 

A. Runners, i-allbwed to^ grow are arranged by hand at 6 inch 
int6rvafs|uh$il desired spacing is obtained, X S — - 

B. Final -r^ws are two feet wide. . 

C. Recpmrri^ded for use with irrigation and moderate 'cultivation 4 
VI. Transparency — MATTED ROW SYSTEM FOR TRAINING WrAW- ' 

■ ■[...^'■^ : ^-} : - v.;;.. : " • • . ■ v ^V;^^- vr- ' i ' v 

JRunhecS' 'to grow until -d 

then ad^itbhal runners are removed ; Rows are -normally 2 : 

fe^^.^vi^;.- : v. . .... .. v>>( . • ... ., ;;; - 



A. 
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■>' . "...'-.V::.' ft **" t ..*K' A "■ A C\ -i. - ' 



B/ 
C. 

E . 

F7- 



feJsfed where danger from severe drought, : 
grubs eS:ist : |V . V-i- . '•. 41V' * 

.. : p. \. \ : r. .■■•;:;■/....-.■•' -/: : -V£ ' 

Smaller yields' and fruit si2e .than with other systems dae to 
crowding ot individual plants ' ^ A ■ 

Production jcpsts -per acre Ipss than with- othe.r systems due to 
less vireed control^ no runner filacement ; ; v : ^ n ■ 



BetterK adapted to^achi^ 

Major ^ystemr used: "by Illinois commercial st rawberry p^ ducers 



' ;-.\ 
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Transparency r- (|r^PE\AINE TRAINING SYSTEMS 

V. '-. ' .'. A ' 



unch grapes 



A. FOUR-ARM KNIRFIN 
1. . Inpst populaf.sysp 




•J'T 



" 2. itrellis consist^ of 2 wires 
3. req u i res I i ttl e summer tyi ng 
i. UMBRELLA K N IFF IN ; | 'v ■ : ' 

1 . r trellis consists of 2 or:i3 wires, 

2. provides good yield and excellent 'quality f ru.it.., 

• . - 'V «*.... "J • -j. 

G . ~ MU N SON ] SYST EM ;| V 

1. used mostly in Home plantings, ver t y little in commercial, 

* -'-s-pl|ntings;;-; i" 1 

2. trills consists of .3 ; y#res strung , the shape, of r a V 
3; • .. suitable for humid climates 

D. K E U K A>H[ I G H SYSTEM 
"• : 1 : .suitable to varieties whic i prodjuce upripht shoots 

: 2v hot suitable for ^rieties with a dropping growth habit or 
requiring long ^ tia^■"•ppunmg•■ 
^■ 3. ^should not be^ pruped to; short cgnes ' 
E ■ GEN EVA DOUB LE CU RTAIN, 

: ^d^yelpped for vigorous vines 
« . 2. sho6ts* and leavesyr^ exposure to the sun 



* 1 r. *' v : t*.-.. 



3. trellis space per vine is double* that * of other systems 

v 4. used irf areas of high humidity arid low Vlight intensity 

5. positioning of shoots away from trellis pbs^fe allows for 
v mechanical harvesting ^ \ • ' 1 

Transparency --THE HILL SYSTEM FOR TRAI^N^ BRAMBLES 

A. Single stake 2-4" diameter used for support 

B. ,"5-8 fruiting canes tied to the stake in one or two places after 
— — —pruning- — s— — — 




C. Plants ^usually setr6 feet -apart f / < ■ 

D. Little hand hoeing needed/ fruit easy to pick 

E. Most useful for home garden % ^ \ v ^ 

Transparency -- 7 VERTICAL ^TYPE WIRE SYSTEM \ FOR TRAINING 
• BRAMBLES . V" ..'../- -\ ^' \ , . ... . 

A. . Us^d with linear system V ^ 'iCU'V'^-- Z'' 

B. Allows better weed, d i sease a nd i hsect control, ^ > 

G. Plants maintained in narrow row; v ' '* . .' . ^.VV ; "-\ 

D. Canes tied, to wires ; : ■ " -: [ ; ■ '.'-^ -v v \: 

E. Most-useful with red or yellow raspberries and trailingj-bjack- 
berries • ■ . •' ' : i'-/±-V- 

Transparency HORIZONTAL TYPE WIRE SYSTEM FOR TRAIN- 
ING BRAMBLES ;;\V : 

A. Used with hedgerow system (most common tr^in'iiigl system) 

B. End posts are braced anchored .^^ ^ 

C. Wire clips are. used to prevent canes from sprieading trellis ' 
V • wire apart . '.'V > -.v. \ : \ , ,;'; , -v • 

D. V Plants form- a solid row approximately 18 inches wideA 

E. No t^ing of canes \ > . . :> ; ."- 

Transparency -- TOOLS: USED FOR PRUNING BRAMBLE^ y- 

A. Hand Pruning Shears- - u?ed to .cut back lateral growth and 
. ' ; terminal shoots (summer topping) . , . . 
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B . Lopping Shears - used . to" remove entire canes at ground level ■■?;<■: 
: in thinning or removing fruited canes' ; ' ; •,»- 

C. Bramble Hook '- serves same purpose; as lopping shears; must 

be careful not to pull cane out of the crown when using the? ^ 

hOQk"-'" ••. ••/ - :'.V. :»>"■.:■ '•; 

Transparency — PRUNING RASPBERRIES * c 

. . 4" , ' -. . ■ " ! • :•' •• . - • vt: i 

A. Red Raspberry- , ■ " . .?> . % 4 

h. * Pruned^twiced yearly - in early spring and af^r. fruiting • : • 



2. Spring pruning - leave, canes largest in diameter and 
length, 5-8 canes, per'; .sta'kQin, hill system, 4-8; inches 
apart in other systems; canes Jeft should be headed back 
• ' 5-6 feet or 3-4 feet- if ho support is provided; - 

'■'•'■?& New shoots of red and yellow raspberries should NOT be 
■ . summer topped. . •'" v .v.»*. 

4. -pruning, after fruiting - remove fruited caries any time 
: + " ; v after harvest, burn the removed canes; 

5 Everbearing varieties are pruned the" same as single crop 
varieties. However, shoots that fruit in the fal!.. should* 
NOT be removed after the fall harvest. These shoots will 
Bear fruit the next spring.- 0 : : : ; v ■ : '.>•<-,'. 



B. Black and Purple Raspberry 



1. pruned* three times yearly ^ in earfy spring, during 
summer; and after fruiting- ..*■ ■;.->.*..' i \\: •.- 

..• « yVV-." J ' : ; 

2. Early spring dormant pruning - .remove- all brut 4, to 5 of 
most vigorous canes per plant; ■ lateral branches are 
shortened to 8-10 inches of growth or 8-12 ' buds per 
lateral ; •>: weak (k inch diameter or less) or dead laterals- 
removed - : 

"-" ' h ;.. v.,., >( . «' .'J . / ': "•• • 

3. Summer pruning - new shoots' are pinched back 3-4 
inches from growing tip; this is done at Weekly mteryals 

..- as canes reach proper height/for topping (24 inches; high 
for b lack raspberries , 30-36 Inches high for purple rasp- 
berries and erect blackberries) , • / \ .' '■■ 
'■: : ■- '/ai ' ■ ■: •• . •»• ■ - . 

4. Pruning after fruiting - remove "fruited canes any time 
after harvest; ..burn the removed canes 
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MULT I PIIE^CHOICE: : . v ' > < O: : 5'^ 

B ; 1w y he most popular training system for bunch grape's is^ 

trellis V..^V ; -V'^ •'^^"-"'^ V 

\ • b wr^ 4-arm kniff en V; ;V W ./ ; ; : . . ; . ; ; : * . 

_ ' c> Keuka high . . . "\ v v ^ 

/ r d. Geneva double curtainr ; 

• • C 2; When placing strawberries the crown should be set 

/ , ^ a- , completely above the ground " V\ -V • "^: s 

b. ^completely below the ground ^ : X j'::.,.' / r .." ; - 

V - c. so that 1/3 of it: is buried : and it is even with the" flrtund . 

« surface after the soil has beerv firmed around the roots ' - ; 
... d. none of the above ■ \ ; 

D 3. The matted row system for training strawberries is the ipajor sys^ >• 
tern used by Illinois commercial 'strawberry producers because. ' 

a. . it is better adapted to machine cultivation 

b. less weed control is needed . 

; c. there is no runner placement so fruit size and yields ^may be 

.'.-'.smaller; '* ■ ' ' v ", . '.• 

d. all of the above v ^ 

r C •- 4. The three major traininig systems Ibrtgrowing brambles are- the 

^ . a.V 4-arm koiffen,. munson, and /umbrella kniff en , t: ! 

b. hill, spBteS^matted row, aVicK Vertical trellis ■ : / r ; 

c. staked liill, vertical wire trel I is; .and horizontal wire trellis 

d. staked hill/ horizontal trellis and; umbrella trellis r 

B 5. The vertical-type wire trellis system for growing brambles" 

av requires no tying of canes M }> :.'. . . ^ ^ ; L ^ " 

b. allows better weed, disease and insect control . ; 

c. is the most useful for home garden plots 

» •• • , d. utilize Wire clips to prevent bramble t canes from spreading the 

':.'■■'"•"•'■•<'■>'/::'*''' trellis wires apart / ■" ; . 

TRy? PR FALSE i . * : ' . . .•; : : ■ 

True- IV Grapes may be trained on an" arbor; a tre|Hsi.fifence or other 
V suitable structure. < • ". ;■> • / . K " 'V, ' 

True 2. The soil pH for strawberries should be 5.5. ■ - 6.5 for optimum^ w t 
p rodtiction. r - 

II1-G-V5? 
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•■ > ^- ' ' ■■ ' . ■■ . ■■ .'..-.■■"'.* ■"• " "■• "* j. "\ ■V-. , "" i - ; "-;..:.".- - .. ".j '• ■■ '• • .■• .«: ■ 

True 3. The first-year blossoms should be removed off of newiy-set < 

: -" v - . ; .;" "Strawberry plants.*'. • / .- - •<'/ V- 

Tfue ' ; V ~~ "~ 4/ I r rigation ean be used for frost -control of strawberries in 

early spring. : .* ' ;V:V -v" --VV^W 

Pal se 5 . Strawberry patches do not ~. need ~fxT b e renovated to, improve 

v;.-. v:r: -. •■'- : r f^uh production. , " * ' ^ 

True 6. Blueberries need a pW of. 4.8, - 5.2 for optimum growth. • 

'■' False * 7. Blackberries and raspberries can be mterplanted. - " 

,,- True ^ 8. Pruning tools should be cleaned and their cutting^ surfaces . 
. 'X^ y wiped with an oily cloth after each use. > ^ 

False . 9V the staked hill training system^ is the most practical for large 
. ' scale' plantings of brambles. 

- False / .10. Brambles should be planted ' on sites where sofenaceous crops ; 

(potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco) have been grown because these 
crops rid the sojl of insects and disease affecting brambles. 

SHORT ANSWER: ' ■ . ... ■■■]'. - : . . . ' 

o .1.° What is the difference between blackberries and raspberries and what is 
••>- .the term that refers to both plants? v ^ 

■v"v'"-> Blackberries and - raspberries are known as brgmbles.. , .Plants with ■ 

ripe fruit that slips easily from the< receptacle are known as .rasp- * 
- berr-tes. Plants ^with ripe fruity that does not slip easily from the 

_ : . receptacle are known as blackberries. 

- *2\ Name 3 major factors to consider "when selecting a site to grow, brambles 

1-. soil type . * ... 

. 2. air circulation . ; *' ^ ; 

3. previous crop u history • 

3/ Why is irrigation important for a Small fruit planting? . 

■ "*, "... * v . . • ■ •. 

Small fruits have shallow .root systems and require large quantities r 
V . of water (1-1 V inches per week). Irrigation is essential for produc- 

• '.* " ' ^'ng larger, high quality fruit. In some cases, sUch as with straw- 
berries, irrigation can be used as a method of frost protection. 

4 ' 'Name 4 factors to consider whea selecting which small fruit varieties to 
' ; ' Plant?' . ; , J ; • ...r -\ ■ ' ' V/- \ \ ; . ■: ^ 

T l /; adaptability to regional' conditions ' > : 
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2. . season of maturation , 

.... ■ . '* '*-. '-vr ■ ' : ^ v - ( ■' • ■ * ■ '. 

3. 4 (disease resistance c ' ; O , ^ 

4. fruit size and yield ! . * . /' T '"" 

5. When is the -best time of day for harvesting small fruits? 

, . \ The besj time of day for harvesting small fruits is in the early 
morning after the dew has evaporated and when the fruit is still 
V - cool. * '. 




/ 
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, ; ' ' , , ; .;"- , ;:v ;; unit G:. horticulture //-y ; ;.^r^-. - ; 

V. . PROBLEM AREA:" GROWING TREE FRUITS " \ C • ' V 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER: . - '* - 1 ' ' X ^ 

. This problem area is designed for use .-with, eleventh ^ g rade or advanced 
-students r \n a horticultural or ag t 4 ! cultural -'~ occupations progranr. The 
f.recdmmended time for teaching this probleryj iar'ea is during the " fall of the 

year/? .: •/v- . ■• '. vV.V ^v-v:- 1 ■: ':;■./• 

, Th^ .estimated instructional time for this, probjem * area is 6-8 days, 
; defending on hbw far 'the teacher, wishes to .go In developing skiljs on grow- 
ing - tree fruits*'. If the.^ teaching^ plan is limited to classroom discussion with 
little or no practice or observation , they instructional time can be five days or 
less . : if the .students are to be Involved in "other afctiyities , the instructional 
timej will need to be increased. - ' " ^ v. ' . .. 

• ' » The" materials' and^ritjfp.rmation available fort studying tree -fruits, grown in- 
lllinols are vast. Therefore, , the. list of referenpes and aids in the back of 
this problem -afka- \s lengthFer than ,raQ§t; I g v . addition >, • the -instructor is 
encouraged to. conduct a local search > to^ v Jocatfe ^bther ^plemehtary . materials . 
I nstructbfrs ; ishoOJd fexamine^ all materials. In tertos of their local situatiqn . and; 
moidify the Jlmkite.ifia|s^as'-. ■heci^sacy";-"^ : y*_. v. ;. ; ;v '■•V*:\ .' ; -v. ^ \ ^ * 



Before teaching this unit instructors s^puld > -•review;' the Cooperative 
; Extension .Circulars mentioned in ' thef Reference -and Aids^ iectiorf. ^ These 
circulars provide : information regarding fruit tre'e varieties"' suitable for 
Illinois, fertilization procedures, pollination/ maintenance "schedules*. .et ; fcete*ra.'\ 
Although this uqi t emphasizes apples , v the publications "discus's a: variety 'of 
tree fruity! Whe^ ; planning daily lessons , ^instructors should emphasize those 

- /tree fruits which are predominant in their Ideal arete., . :^ P , : ^ ? 

CREDIT SOURCES: ; / ' ' : ' >';>'■■ ' .' ■ ^[ V- ■';^|:^;;^;;>;-v'--"" 

'. . •■ . •' - • : ' . ' ' . v .. ■ ,. ■ ,^ ■ '■ "'. , : : \ 1 

These materi^is were developed through a funding agreement R^33-13-D- 
• • v 0362-46(5 with ; the I llinois State Board of Education, " Department of Adult; 
■ Vocational^ and Technical Education, Research and n Development -Section, 100 

- North • First Street r Springfield , ;t\\\rio\s 62?77. Opinions expressed in thes? 4 
^ materials do not reflect, 0 nor should they be construed as policy 'or opinioh of 
" the State Board of Education or its staff. ■■>»'" > 

)" / The teaches guide> information sheet, student worksheets and sartipje; 
.test questions were developed by Marcia Wa tma n - L a u c h n e r , Department of 
Vocational and vTechnjcal Education v Transparency- masters were prepared by 
\ the .Vocational ; Agriculture Service, University - of Illinois. Suggestions ; 
; ^nd 'guidance, in: thel^evejopment of these materials were provided by the 
Metropolitan. . Core Curriculum , Field- Test Teachers. .This problem area was V 
V* reviewed ; by the following . vocational agriculture teachers:; 
v : ". -..-.. ; :• •'. : : ■ . ■*' v - , "" .• ; .'v-.v - : - : */■'■. -+ ■ ■ - . • . '. ':■■;[ 

- • r Allen Hornbroo^ - Paris u High School ^^^^^^^^ ^ . - - • 

H&rold Lindley - Mprtbh High School ; > ;^ ; - > 
Frank Dryf v ; . r. Nashville High School , 



: • . TEACHERS' GUIDE, 

* ' * * 

J. Unit: Horticulture ^ ' 
1 1. Problem area: . Growing tree fruits 
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_IJ_I_ Qbjectiv-es.:_^.t_the_close_of__thjs_pjiobJ.e 



1. Select and prepare* a site for growing tree fruits. 

2. Plant and -prppetiy" 'space fruit trees Tor stiff icieipt pollination. 

3'. Infcorporate fruit trees into the home landscape. ' 

4/" Idjehtif y Insects/ pests, weeds, and diseases affecting tree-fruits. 
■/■'- ..." . ' ' 4 * > % • , - : v . :\ \ ' 

5. ^Maintain a year rouod insect, pest, «wied and diseased prevention/ 
control schedule for fruit trees. " ' * 



Maintain a fertilization schedule for fruit trees. • 

7V Prune fruit trees properly, w * ' ' i /- 

' / ' 8. Harvest fruit. V - *\ ' "■ ; :■' : V. . <\ '>-:,-\; ■ 

I V.- Suggested interest approaches: . . - ." • ,y • 

: " - 1 . Bring in several varieties of applies,, peaches and/or "otheK tree : 
: . * Vruits and. have 'Students *taste the different varieties- 

2. As>k the* students..." If > they have kny fruit trees in^their home ^ V 
; v • landscape:, if so> ask them to tell the class atyoutjthe variety ' 

, v and maintenance practices they -are using. ^ \<r , \,:'\ \V 

• 3. Bring r in several varieties r qT;apples of -different ''sizes and colors.; 
Ask the students- wh*V there are ft So many different varieties, .what 
' mik^Sv each vai?re % ty different; arid how . wpuld they decide which / 
■"" .^.-v 1 variety to plantv* ... • ~ ■. ' ' '. 
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Anticipated problems* and concerns of students: ° . 

How do" I jdecide where' to plaint ;tree fruits? * ; . 

^•'V - ■. , ; ' . £ '. . -. ; x : 

■ 2.' How should I* prfepar^ the site *l selected for growing -tree '..fruits?- 

■■ Vv. •••. : y;- v • ' ■ S"'. ' - , ... 

• 3^ . How, do I Ifind . out 'whichf yarieti^ of each type of fruit ar6 Best 
: ' * $£jited to my geographical ^area? m§ J~- ; v " J 

:., What is the* difference between semi-dwarf , dwarf, and. standard? " 

: 5 - - ; What are the Vantages and disadvantages of growing f cult trees ; 
- ■ ••: ,; from seed? ^, ,,. ;- : . ' r\ y . . • ; • . ^ 



6. How: do, I transplant fruit trees that are balled and bur lapped or 
' container grown? 1 

7. How far apart should I plant my. fruit trees? ; /. \ . * 

8. DO I need beehive^ around my fruit -trees for -pollination? 



-; — 9t^— How— many— years— must— -\ — wait— for— d iff ereftt— fruit— treep^cCbeait— 

1 fruit?. ? - ; " <l ' ■ 

10. What^do I.' use. and how often do fertilize fruit-trees? 

11. Do fruit trees need mulches? 

12. What happens if I damage the trynk while trimming grass around 
the tree with a lawr^mower? . - 

13. How dp I -prune and train fruit trees to increase fruit production? 

14. What type of ^ on fruit trees and how; can it 
. be prevented? . 7 " , • ' ••• ' ' ■ . " - 

'15. What insects and diseases are found on fruit trees? 

16. When do you spray fruit trees for insects, and diseases? 

-17. How are tree ; fruits harvested?^ • : ^ - ^ ^ - ^ 

VI. Suggested learning activities and expediences: , '*y. x . ^ ; < 

1 . Cpnduct a brainstorming session with students on the factors to 
consider when selecting. a,nd v prfeparing site I .for. growing tree 
fruits. Assign; each- studerit a factor to research. Fqf: example.,, 

v . . if p revious v land ; u^e. A s a /actor to consider have a ^Jdent 
research how certain pr^fously - o*Vi 
■ . \ • * the planting of tree Wits, * - • ■■' ..>*/** \ 

2. Have students * plan for the^'establ ishment of fruit trees oh the^ 
, school grounds". I nformation and ' : pncesv , ; car\ v be obtained* frpm a 

'*" ;■ local nursery. Students should' 'be cautious tor hardy zpne and 
' ■.\\ .. maintenance requirefnenjs: -i <■ V . W '■'•■v 

; "3. determine the " number of apple -trees n eeded to p lant kri r ac re • lot. > * 
/ n Havei? students calculate the .production ^co^ts of Establishing a one 
' acre\' fr\J}i -Orchard. include ^ costs such as , trees, fertilizer, - 
* ' •mulching^ and Spraying. • " "\v., v . .;" ... * 

; ^4. Have students' read Coo^teratiye Extension:' .Circular 998 • - Tree • 
Fruit and Ngt Varieties For I Ilinois-iHome 'Orchards -. : *Have. stu- 
dents 4 discus? and cbmpare . the differences -between whaU is 
recommended and .What sis actual ly available >f rom catalogs, dr local 
\ .. gaVden centers . • t ■ \j 
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5. Have students contatt the local county Cooperative Extension 
Service office and report back to the class on a. particular type 
of fruit tree that is recommended for use in their geographical 
area and blends in well with their home landscape. . , ■ ; • . 

6. ' Take a field trip to a fruit tree orchard arid- have the grower. 

speak to» students on various . aspects of fruit production and' 

— — ^— management-,— and— the— possibilities^of-— future— employment— In— such 

, an area. I If the class canftot visit an orchard, have, a commercial 
\ grower_y?sit and discuss these, tppjcs in class. 

7. ' Demonstrate the proper practices of planting., wrapping, training) 
. fertilizing and controlling pests on fruit trees./ 1 

' 8. Have a resource person from the . Cooperative , Extension Service 
talk on home maintenance of • fruit trees. 

9. Demonstrate the proper tools and pruning techniques used with 
:;. ? x Truit trees. Thjs can be done with the afcidio-visuais selected for 
'.n this ""problem area it an qji-site 'demonstration is not possible. 

10. ; After reading VAS Subject "Matter Unit 4043, * have, students 
complete Student Worksheet I -Pruning Fr.uit Tre.es. Review .the 
concepts -with 1 them once, they Have finished. " , - 

'11 . Show VAS Fruit Disease Sheets ! and II on Apples. Discuss the 
prevehtibh/controls available ,f o r - 1 h e$e an d ~- o th e ri ; d i s e a s e s . Have 
some . of 7 the- chenfiiqals available and demonstrate 4 "how l to %i apply * 

* them. A; folloto-upv discussion eouljd - Include insect, weed, ^nd 
' ■. ' animal pest prevention/controls. When ! di&ussjTng 6^:d(Bmdnstrat- 

• t ■ ■' ing JLhe use of' chemicals, safety precautions .should alV 

. ^ • . » striessed.' , • v ; ' _ . j. ' J .,.^V.'' ; ' V 

*■ 12. Have . students read Cooperative Extension Circular 1144 - 
Control ling- Weeds in Home\ andy F.puit; Planting$ </: ; pages- Sy^ .^- ^^ ■ 
* a discussion fol lowing/ this reading ..\ Have s tud.ehts ki t* v% ? locals 
garden center>- inquire about the' most up-to-date wjeed control ' t 
. *. 'tn^ltr^e'ht^ V'^ ' -'^ n ^>^® PP ; ^^^ bac k. to ' class^pn their findings. Each, 
student cou I d Write !s hort report on ; one control/herbicide and 
- ' -discus^ it with the class>; C ''" \< m jZ \ 

13^ - Ha^e 'Students discuss the . jo/ormatipn i p .: th? j^COope ra t i y e , Exten- 
\ siqri^ Pest Control, ^ 

should be focused on the safety factors involved when controlling 
ypests: with chemicals, ' .;;•/.'■ ■ ■ yy. >.•;• -■■ 

14.;: Have students make a' fcharty: either for tfheifps elves pr for t|he 
classroom, of apple trees and their pollinating, ^varieties. ^ 

. : * -'tree fruits can be used in this exercise* Students ' wiirine^ed to v 
Check the; ; tree grower-s catalogs . for this . Tn formation; as, specific . 

■ ** t v^rie^ 




15. ' Brifrg 'in tree fruits at various stages of ripeness. * Have students . 

tast£ 'the fruit. Ask students how one would determine thg 
proper time to harvest 'fruits. . 

16. Students- really Interested in the topic who haVte or plan to have. .; 
; £pple or * peach, 'trees at r home, sKould read -.Cooperative Extension ; 
v. "l- .Circular 1122 Illinois Fruit Calendar . Make sure- they read page,. 

JElfa'r^nst^ If apple . ; 



'■ and/or peach-trees are to be. planted on, the' scftbof groUnds> eachf, ■ 
stddent should-' become familiar with the Illinois Fruit Calendar and ; * 
be responsible in some way for the ;s,uccess of -the tree(s).. ; ~y V 

17. ;, Discuss with students how -to use the Fruit ?rTd Vegetable Produc-/ •: 
. .' i tion Record Book or My Plant Diary; for their SOEP*s. ;Both . ; 

• r /publications/' arev* available ' f rorri^ Vocation^ : Service. 

18. Take the students on a field trip to a nearby tree fruit pick- - 
your-own operation. Refer to the most updated version of \ the ■>":' 

■1(1982) . Directory of Pick-Your-Own Fruits and Vegetables in ' 
\ Illinois. The full address fojc receiving this ■[ Rectory is in, the 
* Reference and Aids section . •■ lV '■r^B^^;^ 

19. "\ Use the competency inventory to. discuss entry level- requirements. 

fdr work in the tree fruits. area._, Have istad&nts ^complete the 
Competency Inventory at the end of the unit, sq they" can assess 4 
their ^progress. ' . v: 



r VI I? Application procedures: V ^ ^ ' " ■ 

■"T^TJ";;^ i. jhe In formation, and materials -In: this problem area can be used by .. v . 
" v : . tlie studenjL who has -an S.O. E. program concerning -tree fruits. .. 

2. Students' can apply knowledge Jearned, as an employee in a 
\ j nursery, orchard or local garden center. * ■ " c - v 

; >;' ..; 3." The material in this problem area can : be a p p I i e<ff b y , Jth e s t u d eh t ; , • 
. ." : -v for present or future home landscaping : "v ^ . ^ 

VVlM;: ,Eyaluation: ,, 4 .< .., « ; ~ V-^- ^ 

'■■^ \ \, t . 1. Administer artd evaluate worksheets: completed by students, 

: *V::.;.; : ^pr^Rare,,, administer arid grade a written; test using the sample 

j£ 'M' test- qtie^tiohs enclosed in this prpblem^area . 

., \y 3; ; If ^feasible, evaluate -students bn:: t of fruit • 

. ■■ trees. • .. * . ' V • / " 7 ''^-;:^\ : ^ : ^'*;'V : ' : .V.v?:^--f'' 

"'.v :•. , 4. Check student progress through use of. the Competency .Inventory. 

. I -.''References and aids: ' { ' •• . \' ; - : ~%;y^ 

; .1. : Vocational. Agriculture Service, ...Univer^ Illinois/;. I^O^vS.. . 

> . » : . ! 7- i"^C : >^-MaryJari'ci'- Qplve; Urbana,, J L ; 6180ri^ ; . *"^^^ ; :; " ' ^'^ v': 

; j;V r ' H " ' : . f ' ■ c^::"--., . , .:. V" 



1,1 V . A. ? * Subject Matter Unit 4043 Pruning Fruit Trees 

* B. Tree Fruit - Apple Disease Sheets I , II ; ? vV^ : 

C. * Fruit and. Vegetable; Production Record Bpok^ 4i . 
D . My Plant Diary. . ' ' ,; ~. ; '/ /'V ' ' ^r."'"^ ; T "V ^ 

Cooperative Extension Service, CpHege. of -A^nculttire., .University ■ V 
'.; of Illinois, Urbaha, IL 61 801 V ; ^ 1 . ' / - " ; V> ." 

. . . ; ••»■ y ■ :■ " _ ' - .;. ' ' N. • j : . j 

S /. ' ■'. . . ~ A. Circular 1013 - Growing Tree Frujts^ iry tha^fiorrre Garden * . - 
. /. . x :B. -Circular 1122 .-. Illinois Fruit Calendar ' v V : /••*>■«•■'■:''- 

a /v:.&" CL Circular 598- Tree Fruit ^nd .^Nut Varieties fdr lllinpfs^-:. •; 
... ' ■ • •' c J ■'■ "; • /'v . V; Homer'Qfrchards • ■ " ~ .,~ i;-:.:' 

, v .* ; D; Circular 1144 - Controlling -Weeds 'In Home -Fruit Plantings . 

E. , Circular 1145 - Home Fruit Pest Control ."' V-:," 

1 ' • F. Fru.it, arid I Vegetable Calendar. (minjmal;cp?t] [\ ':..■/ 

. - > , .■ . m . • . f ( . V ■ ' ' • "■w!*. ■ ■ - .". •■ 

3. . Atly-About: Growing Fruits and Berries, - Ortho » Books, Chevron ; v 
fy,: ';■ Chemical .Corlipany , ^Ortho DiN>isR)n , 575 Market Street, : San \' y \* : 

• Francisco, California, 94105 . ^ ^ . • v 

/This publication Jis- available at most local garden centers ^and^ 
- ' public libraries. ^ . : 'Y - * v *; S; ' /-' • . ' 

■ 4? 1982 Directory :6f Pick- You r-Own Fruits ; arid Vegeitabl^s 'in lllinois y^ 

; .Illinois Department of Agriculture, Division of Marketing, Agri- 
. culture Building, State Fairgrounds, Springfield, • lllinbis -62706 : :or 

contact your local V Agricuftural ' Extension Office; ..\ v'-*.- .« 'jj'* 
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2. ; Student has read atjqut* com peten^^ ^ - \ '.-,/ / 

3V: Student has >seen competency performed . ■• ;"^»£v' 

"4V?-* Student has performed competency, v fc ^ 

Student hajs performed cdmpjetency withput^supervisfon > ^ \. 
6 .; .'"Student ' does possess- skili . . / ■■V^?^ ^ • 

.7;;.. s Student does hot' possess skill . 1; * '•. 



Competency 



Circle One 



; 5.' 

^ - : "^it* 9 

' v 8. 

,;v 9. 

10. 

n : 

-12. 

.... 13. 
14. 

16. 

•17. 

V19 4 



'\ . Prepare the soil for, planting fruit ; T .: 

trees. * T 2 

f Prepare; th£ site fdr planting th6 • / 
r frees. -J.y ,■ \V : >, ..■>•:;.". ; v,>- T / • .'2^ 
Pjaht trees in orchard according / 
to plan. f - >'.■;■ V.. ; 1 \: 

:'. Water newly planted,, tp^es. <. ; > 1 2 
•Prune newly plaHteii trpesw • ^' J SM C -' : V' •' A 
Prune trees to establish 'scaffold'- 7 . * . ■ 
^ranches; , ' ; 1 ' 2 

^Take soil samples. \ ^ v - 1 2 
. .^Vpply fertiliser: \ '[ r : : ''J***-*. V /1 t 2 ' 
A^ply insecticides ahd fungicidesV ... . ^ V ^ 

• to tre^s. V * ' « V'^ ; T 2 ' 

Thin fruit by use of chemicals. • * 1 ' I ? V 



3 

3 
3 
3 

j . . . • ■ 

3 
3 
3 



4 : .■ 

4 . 
4 

4 . 

4 « 

,4 A 



■ ; 3">. 
;.3-/«, 



4< ^, 
4^ 



5 

5 V 

5 
5 



'5 

.'■5.;^-v 
■■5 ' J : 



Sel.ect appropriate varieties of trees. v 
^Select good planting sites-.. \ . : ;v''.vCi;Vv£v -v%£$&5! 
^Select an appropriate! system of training for each .fruit. 
Assure 'adequate pdl flnation . ; ; , r ; ! ; ^> ^ 
- • Determine optimum time, to Harvest fruit crop I, 
•' *• Oete¥mine most apprdpriate method of harvesting i ' 
^Identify outlets for fruit products to be marketed. 



6 

ass 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



7 
7" 
7 
7 

7o 
7 

7' ? ; - 



(V 



•These arie competencies 

Study for entry level pp^itioh^ ^iri aghic 



Name 



Date, 



INFORMATION SHEET. I 



/SOURCES OR' TREE .rF'ftUI^PtCft'tftiS" ?'v: 



r* 



This is onlysan/ Example bf ; the. m|ipy{ grow not imply. y *\ , 

% i itiferior plant : rnjateri^l. Do fiot hesitate • to chfecK /.with your Ipcal nursery/ . ; 
garden center firSt^ ^ , ■ • ; 



.Bountiful R idge • Nuh'sqqy ' 
Pr i nee? s Ahner^M D } 21:853, 

Clyde Nursery : 

Clyde; OH;f434lO:, ] V ' v; 



* " : ,>CumbeHan^ 

I >jyicMjnhvillfe> TN 371 1*0 ^ / \ 



> : - ' ; ;/*?- Em long ; N u rse ry • , * f v * 

Steven sville; Ml 49127 , :. ■ 

" .* ' ; ^ Waley . Nursery . ■ ;* 
' : { Sm i t hvj 1 1 e > \ T N 37166 

f 1 /' -^v ^Hffltppt Nursery . " .:• ' 
; : " ^ ^. H^rtford^ lVlf 49057 . 

v \'Wf V- #; V. Inter-State /NijrsBry- "* : 
: V ■ - Hamburg 1^:51640 ? - 



•* ■..»■ 
. ..Kelly Bros. Nursery . 

' 'Dansville, :NY' 14437 t; 

' „ V> V " • - , 'J- ■ 

'» /.-.' • . . , 

Miller Nurseries . 
Canahda^ya,- NY 14424 • 

■i -V'. Neosho Nurs?r*y.i, . 
*.. /♦• Neosha, IVIp 64850 * 

% Star,k\Bros. l)Jursej7y ; J 
*\ : tQUis'ian^ /MO 63353} 
. \i t > ; " ^ ,f ^ f 
iSteelman Nursery * 
"r ■ "Prrncetdn, JsiJ 08540 ' *,V 
/ V--'v; Ar 
> - Way nesboroV Nursery • 
; WayneSboVd, VA 22980 ' "j 



. v. « 



^ r, 

- V v.. . 
.iVC 1 ,*' ; '. '■ " ; I**, . . 
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I-G-2-11 



. . y :- STUDENT WORKSHEET I 
TERMS ASSOCIATED WITH; 



FRUITS' 



j NSTRUCT^t^lsV ;<V Fm^ these * words / v v /; 

5 . v kf> in varioys! references I Including the dictionary pr. hortL ^ 



1. DWARF - 



r r? 



5 ■ • ■ 



2. SEMI -DWARF 

K genetic Dwarf 



;\ v • v. *V * • 



. 4. SPUR 



5; HARDINESS .ZONE^f - 



^ 6i "MAL^iNG/MEf^dk MAl^Nd "RpOTSf <JC"(S - 
■ :'.7. THINN INti TKfe FRUIT ? - ^ :^ V' l . 



8, HERBICIDE 



•9. INSECT I CI 



ft: 



10. FUNGICIDE. 



11 .'; CROTCH ANGL E - • 



12. SC A F FOLD i v - ' " * " 



If v HAND PRUN I NG SHEARS 
^14. LOPPING SHEARS § 



t 



v 15. PRUNING SAW 




420 
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III-G-2-T3 ^ - 



STUDENT WORKSHEET Z' 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES 



Reference - VAS Subject Matter Unit 4043 - P r u ning: Fruit Trees . •" ?! ^ * 
11. What are the primary purposes of pruning f rUitvtreesT r >:-lj^.'^;l 



2.C ^ the vigor of griDWth of a tree? 



■ -r '^':. 



I 

' J 



•«... ...... • . • " »' ' ' ' •• ' '?■'. .?.'■■ •'•;*.'- 

^ : r'3. J , Why would pruning, delay, fruiting, apd Tesseii ;the-Vi|ld of the tree? 



■ ~ •'■■ V '. 



4. What is ^ Dr^W a weak crotch angle: 



•v ■• ■ 



21 
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STU DENT "WO R KSH E E+ '2 - cbntihuied : >.'h ' . 

I 5,* ' v What ^ r is ; /thV- " mbst^esi rable " angle between the branches of ^ fruit tr^ees? < 



6 : r^hy- i| ^rt/b'eiter- to .prune out some large, upper branches? 



7. How do;e§ p run i n g affect fruit quality and cpndition? 



•8.. Nahne 3^ ways "that pruniqg helps, cohtrol diseases and' inseqts? 



9. ir ; When ;i^ trees? . Explain your 



answer; >; • 



'' ; "^.-M> - ^ :f:^v« ' tf:,^ ..... v-.?,., ■•■^^^.^'■f ,/ 



* ( ; ^ • ,:: ,:. ; : ; - • . - • ^r;- 



v., 



•v?fe; 1^ - ; y ; ^; v • ^ ^ ' : , : ; •.. ,<v . .;\., ; :-r 
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" ;f TEACHER'S KEY - STUDENT WORKSHEET 1 .■ 

I:"". J 7 ^ TERMS ASSOCIATED with tree frit ITS . Uii-t . ' 

• . :*::•* *. . : ... , •. ■-- - . . .. ' . .. . ; . • ■ . ■. ^- 

1. DWARF -' Made up ' of two- distinct tr^e parts. A dwarfing rootstock is, .•>•• ■ \- 
■<A \/A : V~lised to limit/the tree growth up to v50%-6f^Jthe standard 7 ' size/ Ttiis is 

, ; doge-by, hoHicUlturalists* ► v " ,■;/' ' 7 f * : . 

j V "^.-Vy.;, : : » _i£JLiLiL^ : * * _ 'AAA-- ^ v ;-'- v -" : - '"; ; . 
;'2.'.-v SEMI -DWARF .r ; Th t e truee: grows from 60-75%. of-the standard size;-; . Ttiis - : : :A: A. 
' ; : is done by horticulturaHsts: \> -'.-V, ; ' '.y •' "' • ■ ' 
."' ' ..'"vV " - : ' * ' ■■■■ > : < ~' A^ ^A\'^\ -'''^ •, <• . y * "■' -A- • ■■ j 

3.. GENETIC * D.WARFv ^-'Tbe. 'genetic make-up ^. pf /the^rde js the limiting^ifactdr * k V ^ 
ih growth. " This is ;a natural event, v - • ' 

4. • SPUR - Where' the* fruit- grows 'ort^n^^ppje^tnee, r'^tV -i ; , 

.■-.'>« ■'■ * 1 : ' • ■■V : . ! 'n " 'f\iA i> .y .. ;:<Sir * 

'• • 5. -HARDINESS ZONE 'Refers/ to , the ..cpld hardiness ott; plant ^nd > : tree r jAA-'/l 
,x-.yapi et ' es? o ; Some varieties may hardy* ' zones. « . I'll jnofSv ' : 
». " v; has -two zones. : ■ v ' ' ; . ■ .'*V' ; ." ' . 4 :' J . 

; ? 6.%> M A L L1NG/M ER TO N : ,M A L Cl N G RpOTSTOCf> 

- — rootstocks used in grafts to deterpirte tree size. They a re s ho rte r;%h)a n ' , : 
A the standard "tr^e. . ' . -\- . ** * ' l ' ->■/■'• r 

i •■' \A\- A I ■ A ■ •• " -ti :. ■■"'4' ■'■ ":. •••• s- . ' v'.^-V . 

'7. THINN ING THE FRUI T- Once the* fruit crop is starting to, grow; this. F ; 
, ; * is. thep . removal of sbme ■ frujts tto ; .\aMp;w.. for the b^st * gr6wth> possible 
. without crowdings A. • * \ f ..... f -A ' ? [ v 

" ' " - J'i ' ' . • 1 ■ A'- *:A'A : ' " ". *' ■■' ' v : ' • \, • : . y 

:\ 8: HERBICIDE - Chemical used in weed cpntrdl. * : V ;^ ' ' * • • "'^ A- 

- 9.r -INSECTICIDE Chemical used . in insect control. . , v . : 

■AAc 1 - ; -A . - : ' '! V ; ■ : 

./10. FUNGICIDE r . Chemical used in some' disease control. V"*' :■.». . 

11 ; CROTCH ANGLE - the angle where .branches , 'f6rk..prY.whehe- a 'main, limb\ ; . 

: ' "jbM?>-:.th©^tfJJnK- ' A^.strbng crotch" '-engfe si's ? an • 'an5l'eJ\t>f'S45.;&egrefe.s/o> ^ •.. * " ^--5. 
. • • . more; v . v: . ■-•.-,■> ■ . * ■ ■> «:'>.. . 1 . j * •■ ■.■•-^•. ! 



S12. SCAFFOLD - The main Jimbs branching ft^rn'the trCinJ<. \ 



13." HAND PRUNING 



SHEARS - For pruning branches Up to In v diameter. 
s;' r -For 'pruning .^brakfch'fis V r to* l-' 1 in diarrieter/ v '\:' : - ... 



; 44i ^ LOPPING SHEARS' ^ For v pruning fc „ 

\ ^ • - AA'i*^^ " '* A'- ' ■ * : >'i*^..,..., - _ \ 

15. r PpUNlNte SAW - For pruning oyer 1V. in diameter. ,^ r . -,v^.., A. 

^16. POlL J E.rPrtUNER>- . For pruning up to : 2'f djam^ter 1 wood, 12-16; ^ feet above 
'/ the ground: > - v - .v%- ? _ y : . ."-"v. " f : ^V- '\. , v " 



+- ... , 
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. . ft ,CT V-l ....... . . - • 

. ■ ..... ■:; - ■ ■.. ? . 



TEACHER'S KEY- ST U D E N T WO^ K S H E E T : 2. 

... Pruning fruit trees J 



Reference - VAS Subject-Matter Unit 4043 ^ Pruning' Fruit trees V— 
1 ; What are the primary purposes of pruning fruit trees? ; U ■;./,. 

Pruning fruit trees Is done for the following reasons;: > r r 

A*. To reduce to^ ;X x : \. ^ 

— — — B/ ff o^rncrga^^igo rfto^g rowth . - .* r = v / ■ ■ . '" , ■ >•'. r. 

C. To delay :^uiUn$l^and\Ja960rr yield .^■.V.,..-'"; L 

D . To avoid ria r row: i^gl ed b;^n ch es and weak crotch angles . y 
E> to improve fru^ . * ' : \- > . -V. . • _ • 
;F... To : ^aid in -^coptcQjljjfVig. disesa'ses "and insects- ,' ; 



ft' 



How dpfes prurtfiftg increajse>the vvij^r^ of growth of a tree? 

Pruning a Ir'qe pauses the. refining ..branches .to grow larger. The 
lateral branches will abo/dfevelop faster and grow" longer. ., 

Why. 4 would pruning delay fruiting and lessen , the yiekJ of th^ .trere? V ; 

Any cultural practice which :tepds';to ; maintain a vigorous shoot growth ; . V.i 
delays the^ formation 6fff|uit budsJ^Pruning young trees either before 
or after they reach a f^uit beariftgVsJage also lowers fruit .yields . - « 

What is a weak cnotfch angle?/; 'Diagram 'a. weak crotch angte. • ; : , v 



a limb that branches.. from #re ' trunk at a . narrow, angle forms, a weak 
crotch ang e. :^ ; -Vc ; . ■ '■ ' ■ ■.>■ ■ > ; v ' - '"■ r • 

5 ? What is the most' destr-able' anjle between th##r>nches q^f fruit" trees? ; ^ : 

•,>• An angle to'f 40-6&' degrees, is the most desirable angle between 
tev branches of fruit treei'^ : . \ .- p. \ .. ■ ' " •'• . ' ; 4^ r;V 



6^ V 'Why'is it better to 'pr'ujni';a.ut some<large upper branches? ., :/ ' . 

\ ' T: . : '■ ..'-V^^V 1 4'"°^ '"' "'- * 4 ■ tin* ■ ' 
; TTTs^ better .to g>^e., 1 out large u^e.n. bpanches which shade out. 
and decrease fki it yietd^-onvthe lower^branches. 

7. How. does- pruh'^g-afi|ect- fruit quality ah^d condition? " 

Pruning can imprdV'e^ruit quality and cbrfeition by letting in more light 

' to give belter .color ? 'jfp< the fruit. -P raping als,o removes limbs that may 

rub ^aM^^^^^^^j^''^- ■ ^ • t - , "'. » 

• ./'.^ //■> ■>-^r , ;^&»-. ■ /> >> . v. >-x. •, ...... • • . • • . : 
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Name 3 ways that pruning helps control diseases and insect. 

Pruning heJp? epntfrol diseases and insects by "j % . . ■-.--■"^ 

1 . : allowing more complete coverage of the branches when ^spraying •• 

preventive pesticides , ■ * 7 : -v^.v . 

2. eliminating a laboring, place for : insects and disease ■ in dead or - 
c : dyings wood ^ ' .^*K • ' '•. , 

3. removing dead, wea$:?*and useless limbs, resUlting ln^ a- stronger' and :; 
• ■ more disease resistant tree; ■ : '^J-. '.\ • 

Wher).^ :: is the best time of year to prune fruit trees? /Explain your 

-a ris w 'ef". '^-. . = — .■, = , — — — . - ■ - : . - / - — — ^ — - ' , . 



PrtfiS>jhg slloiild be dbn<* during the dormant season. The open wounds^ 
jbaySgdr" by pruning af'&/fess^ susceptible to irjt^ettS:. and' ^disease at thfe,,,/^,. 
time; thus causing less stirbss :^tq;: .the tree. ^ I n addition, when th# f, ;?'^ v 
leaves have dropped/ "the 'proper pruning cuts "can .be easily and readily ; 
determined;: - t * , V '"V ^i't&t'--. *4 m ''$ 
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FRUIT CLIMATE ZONES FOR 
ILLINOIS V- ' " 




WHAT IS A DWARF TREE ? 



■ />.' 




Standard tree 



Mailing root stock 
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BASIC PRUNING TOOLS 

FRUITS 




Hand Pruners? 



A"'-;... U:- 



I 




Lopping Shears 




Gurved Pruning Sai 
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Wide Blade Saw 



434 



^ ' / TRANSPARENCY DISCUSSION GUIDE 
' : ; v- ; ■ GROWING TREE FRUITS- - f 

T< ranspa rency- - FRUIT, C L I MATE ZONES^FOR I LL I NO IS ^ } v> 4 ^ 

? " ' : . . -tr- . , ... .. . ' : . .;/•>„ U' 4 ^^j.,r/.:. f ' s L . — : 

A. The Midwestern, States are divided into 5 hardiness zones, 

•^B. Zdh^j^.and 5 are the onjy t two zpiies/ in llimbls. - 

Fruit :: trees grown in Climate Zone • 4r r usualiy >ieed some type of 
— p rotection-agai n st^cpl d-tempe^atu pes-, — . • ; > • '- :i r - : - . — — 



V D. * Climate Zone 5 is much mildSH^and can support many tree 
.varieties* . ' ; . .■>•;> 

TranSparency—TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

the tree is bought in a metal container, make sure the 
container is removed before planting. 

B. Fiber pots can be left on when' planting, ' 

C Burlap cap be left on for planting, ^ b Jt it should be foiled back 
some: * & ■; ..... . \ . .-rl' . \ r; - 

V;Dv' v In all three cases, the soil ball should be covered completely by 
" first adding soil in layers mto' the hole; : ; y... fc , ^ 

E. Mound 6 inches' of soil around the plant, leaving a well ar&und f 
- h '■ the trun^ tb catch water s > ■■ .•• V 3 

;F- „ Refer to Metropolitan Core CurricuJurri, Unit L, Problem Area ' 
. , pages 7 and 8 for more information on transplanting 
in generar. . — \^;:V ; *\ . • ■ ; ..y-'v . • , " ' 

G, Fruit trees should be transplanted when they ^are in the dormant 



stage. 



Transparency- -WHAT IS A DWARF TREE? 

A. - ' A dwarf, tree actually 'consists • separate^ trees . 

B. The mailing tree provides the roots and th f e standard apple- iree 
provides the fruit, 



Transparency--APPL£ TREE SIZE DIFFERENCES 

? .. . y» ■ - . H .. ' ... -...v., v ; : ;- • ; '...< 

A*rV,TheM (Mailing) and MM (Merton ^Mailing) * root stock, ntjmbers'A 
' determine apple tree size. 

B. ,MZ7 is the most dwarfing rootstock reaching a height of 4 feet. 



y ^f.fy.C. - M9 TsHess dwarfing preaching a heigM of 9^f^/ ; ^ ■ >. ,-• '•• ' > , 

- . -~- ? - 5 « 6 v. M26 reaches a'^ 12 feet. : •' :\, ^' ,; \\ ■ e ■ -i -"*] 



>Er ".:M7;is considered se reaching a height of 15 feet, 

F . MM106 1 is the largest semi-dwarfing robtstock, reachipg /a height) 
~\ of 18 feet.. ;• Y r?f--u v ' J /-^v/ ;; 



y.~ v. 



. TTansparency^-SIZ^S^pF PEACH TREES > / t 

•:A-.. ; . The standard peach tree needs pruning to U^^j^^ta^ivS^^ 
- > able height -; t " ' ~ j ■ — : . . ; "' — ■ * 



■■^C t B. The semi-dwarf ^ prjunlng'to maintain- it and .to Encourage '. ^ 
./ . new fruiting, wood. ;.; -J"-'-' 4 v; ' : . if .•' ^'V,; I* 

. ... - ? , ..:.«; V- '• .'; v ; *'- ; '- " :v> ' ^r/^'v'V V- <•'*' 

v - - cJ The genetic dwarf is a- bush shape and does not Tieed pruning. ..: 

%'•'/'; • '"-v;*v.'k it is not very winter hardy. * M/.' v : -.:f 

V |£ Transparency;— BASIC PRUNING TOOLS F.OR §REE FRUITS X/^jC 



A. There areJ4 basic pr^i,ng tools for tree fruits. - : 

B , The hand pruning shears are for the smallest branches ., 'v T 
;c W Lopping; shears are used on branches up to 1V inches in dj^meter . 

D. The curved pruning saw >s used on branches up to' 2 inches in 
diameter. '] . •"' ', .. ; ,_ r -: !: - s$ '•' 

E. v The wide blade saw is used bh the largest limbs. 



.'• ••J ■ '■; 
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vV.^i--;';;: • - * i - SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS AND TEACHER'S KEY * ~'l ' '20^% 
" ./-v - - . ..... ^, ; v.;l-,^ ■ \ ... ■ ^ ■ . 

'. . , K 7<£? growinq TRE^'FR'uiTs:. ^ ■ '\ '' .v_j •. 

% TRUE OR FALSE: jj. ).0 -:■ ' ,>, . "' :V y :.' • ; \'a • ' ',4 .- ,' /^VV;. ".. V .v..;.,! 

False V/. Mulchings cultivating, mpwin'g and herbicides are Gprompn. methods • 
. : -^>*bf disease! control. : -\ • ; ^ " r ' .v. ; ., .».■: 

True ; 2: Herbicides 5 can be w'ettable powders, liquids or granules. •••'"'/ 

True 3. Fruit, tr/ees should -z be ^protec ted from weed competition^ for five - f 
TP " 5 v ~> years^affer ^planting. .. . . * . ■ ^ , v • ; . 

True 4. A herbicide is used for weed control. % > ^ ' h . 



False 5. 



The same herbicides cannot be- used on 'apple, peach or "cherry^ 
trees. v * * "' * • ' '". : ' ' - ; ' ',•>. : "V. r 



True 6."« ft is best to follow a year- rdund schedule when • maintaining tru 

..'trees. * ■ '. " ■ " ■ - ■■" : • : • ' "f -.-V 

Q^rue 7. .iViosti pruning of apple and peach trees is done in the spring. \. . 
- Palse 8.. Any variety of fruit can" be ; planted jn. any geogr*aph|ccil^ . £ ■; v> • 

True ,9< yFhuit trees: will dp best in. full sun. ^ v ; .... 4. 

False 10. Pruning fruit trees has no effect on fruit yietd. -,; >\\ > ^ :; . 

. SHORT ANSWER: ^. : V/ ■ - : / \V". ! • ; *.vv'.; :■ •'••^^•^ 

! ^ 1. A tree consisting of parts, from 2 or \3 trees is a y dwarf tree^ , 
Zi . Dwarf apple trees can Vary in sizfevfropm 4 M egt to 18 feet; 

3. On apple trees the f ruit J grpy^l on a spur . . X 

4. The most troublesome insect fbr^ apples is .the ; ^__/codl^ motli 7^ '.;'f* 

.. 5. The three major vanities, of apples are Delicious , Jonathan • y- 

and Mcintosh ' . : x - 4 ^ ^ 

6. Peach trees may be purchased in three sizes: Standard / SemiVdwarf , 

• ; and Genetic dwarf . ' ->y. ; < . ; , 

7. Peaches grow on Jast year's growth. y\ > v v . 

8. . A pole: pruner . .... can be used to prune btanches that are ' 

12-16 feet above the ground, ' • ' V 
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9: ! . ^ bopping shears are used to prune trees wfth^^bd diameters of 

VI /inch/ while ^ handprariing shears >are used yto prune trees with 
" v . wood diameters up to ^ mch r / ^ . . 

f.'. 10 v Once t]ie fruij; crop > is starting to grow, thinning out- is done to; 
;/ *" allow for , the best growtti possible -without crowding, .v-..' 
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